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TO GHT 


HONORABLE, HIS 
SINGVLAR GOOD LORD, 


Rosexr Earle of Salisbury, Vicount Cran- 
borne, Lord Ceci/{Baron of Elienden, Principall 
Secretarie to his Maieſlie, Knight of the moſt 

noble order of the Garter cc. 


Fg His booke treating of the 
Morall vertues,being now 
to come ynder pn 
ofthe world, doth ſummon 
me of it ſelf to craue prote- 
2 ion from your Lordſhips 
”9 honorable fauour, as the 
pcrſonage, who knowing beſt their worth,may 
beſt prote& him from k 2 iniury of any thar 
ſhould atrempr to carpethe ſame. And my pri- 
uate obligations for your manifold fauours (a- 
mong which,the great benchre of my libertie, 
and redeeming from a miſerable captiuitic c- 


uer freſh in my remembrance) doth make me 


hope,not onely of your Honors willingnefle to 
A 3 patronize 


THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 
patronize both my ſelfe and my labour;butalfo 
that you wil bepleaſed therein to accept of the 
humble and deuoted affeQion, wherwith moſt 
reuerently I preſent it ynto your Lordſhippe, 
Vouchſfate therefore (my moſt honored good 
Lord) to yecld me the comfort of ſogracious 
an addition to your former fauors and benefits; 
andtogiue to allthe yong Gentlemen of En- 
gland encouragement to embrace willingly 
thargood whichthey may receiue by reading 
a booke of ſo good aſubic&, the tule whereot 
bearing in front your noble-name, ſhall giue 
them cauſetothink it worthy to be paſſed with 
the approbation of your grauc iudgement. 
V Vhich being the moſt deſired frute ofmy en- 
deuour, I willacknowledge as none of 
the leaſt of your great graces, 
and cucr reſt 


Tour Lordſhips moſt bounden 
and make deuoted, 


Lod: Brysxarr. 
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TO THE GENTLE 
.and diſcreet Reader, 


a Jo bt well ſaith the Wiſe man, that there i no- 
|) IeÞ ring new vader the Sunne; and further, that 
| SCAR 7here is no end of writing books. For howſocuer 
AA@Y in « gener abtic the ſubrectof ny knowledge be 
RE adeclaredzyet the particulars that may be gathe- 
red out of the ſame, be ſo many, as new matter may be produ- 
ced out of the ſame to write thereof azaine : ſo great is thera- 
pacitie of mans underſtanding able to attaine further know- 
ledge then any reading can affoord him. And therefore Ho- 
race alſo affirmeth that it is hard totreate of any ſubieft that 
hath not bene formerly handled by ſome other. Tet do we ſee 
dayly men ſeeke, partly by new additions, and partly with oy- 
naments poſe foout-20 thoſe that haue gone before them: 


which ha e atchiene, but many moe reit farre behind, 
T his hath bred the infinitencſſe of bookes, which hath intro« 
duced the diſtinition of 200d from bad,ſed in beſt Common- 
weales, toprohibite ſuch as corrupt manners, and 0 giue ap- 
probation to the good. For that the ſimpler ſort by the former 
drinke their bane inſieed of medicine, and in lieu of truth 
(the proper obieft of mans underſtanding) they introduce 
falſhood decked in truths ornaments,tadelude the unheedful 
Reader , Whereas on the other ſide,the benefite which we re- 
ceine by the reading of good books being exceeding great they 


 deſerue commendation that offer their endenours tothe bene- 


fiting of others with books of better matter.Which hath made 

me reſolue to preſent unto thy view thu diſcourſe of Morall 

Philoſophie tending to the wel ordering and compoſing of 7 
min 


mind, that through the knowledge and exerciſe of the wer- 


. Tues therein expreſſed thou mayſt frame thy ſelfe the better to 


attarne to that further 4/2 2090 which the profeſsron of 
Chriituan requireth, and't 


CA's my meaning herein ts thy good chiefly : ſo tet thy fanou- 
rable cenſure thankfully acknowledge my labor and zoodwil, 
which may mone me 10 impart after unto thee another trea. 


ting of the Politike part of Morall Philoſophie, which I haue 


likewiſe prepared to follow this , if 1 ſhall find the fanourable 
acceptation hereof ſuch as may encourage me thereunto. T he 
booke written firit for my priuate exerciſe, and meant to be 
amparted to that honorable perſonage-, quinobis hc otia 
fecit, hath long layne by me, as not meaning (he being gone) 
to communicate the ſame to others . But partly through the 
perfmafin of friends, and partly by a regard not to burie that 
which might profit many, I haue bin drawne to conſent tothe 
publiſhing thereof. Gather out of it what good thou canſt: and 
whatſoeuer thou mayit find therein unperfe(t or defettine_, 
impute oy to my inſufficiencie and weakneſſe z and et 
not ſmall faults lemiſh my trauell and deſire to benefite thee, 
But ſay to thy ſelfe with that worthy bright light 
of our aze Sir Philip Sidney, Let vs loue men 
forthegood is in ew, and not 
hate them for their euill. 
' Farewell, 


hat enerlaiting felicitte, which,aſ- _ 
ſited with Gods grace} (nener refuſed tothem that humbly 
and ſincerely call for the ſame) thou mayſt aſſuredly purcha F 
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CONTAINING THE 


ETHICKE PART OF MORALL 
PHILOSOPHIE: FIT TO IN- 
ſtru&k a Gentleman in the courle 
of a vcrtuous hte. 


Written to the rizht H, onorable Axtuv late Lord Grey* , 
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*&) Hen it pleaſed 
S Lord) vpo1. the deceaſe of maiſter 


I/[®) lohs Chaloner , her Maieſties Sc- 
2 cretaric of this Stake , which you 


A this Realme, to make choice of me 
IJ to ſupply thatplace, andtorecom- 
your hgnorable letters to that effect, Ire- 


intention and deſire in that behalfe tooke not effcR, 
whether through my vnworthineſſe , or by the labour 
and practiſe of others : yet becauſe Ty teſtimonie was 


becauſe that repulſe 


to me inſtar multorum Indicums an 


ſcrued you asan occaſion to do me after a greater fauor, 


I hauc euermore ſithens cariedacontinualdefiretoſhew 
my feliz thankfull to your Lordſhip .. For when at my 
B humble 


ou (my good 


then gouernedas Lord Deputie of 
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2 A Diſcourſe 

humble ſute, you vouchſafed to graunt melibertie with- 
out offence, toreſigne the office which I had then held 
ſcuen yeares, as Clerke of this Councell , and to with- 
draw my lelfc from that thankleſle toyle to thequietnes 
of my intermitted ſtudies; T muſt necdes Tonfelle, 
I held my Tdlfe morc bound vnto you therefore,then for 
all other the bencfits which you had beſtowed vpon me, 
and all the declarations of honorable afteftion, whereof 
you had giuen me many teſtimonies before. And therc- 


fore being now freed by your Lord(hips meane from 
that trouble and diſquier of mind, and enioying from 


your ſpeciall fauour the ſweetneſle and contentment of 


my Muſes ; I hauethought it the fitteſt meanes I could 
deuiſe, toſhew my thankfulnes, to offer toyou the firſt 
fruites that they haucyeelded meas due vnto you, from 
whom onely I acknowledge fo great a good. That they 
will be acceptable vnto you, I make no doubt , were it 
but in regardof the true and ſincere affection of the gi- 
uer ; who in admiringanhdreuerencing your vertues, gi- 
ueth phe to no manaliue. Howbcit there will be other 
reſpects alſo (I doubtnot) to move your liking and ac- 
ceptance of the ſame, For ifthetrauell and induſtric of 
thoſe men be commendable, who curiouſly ſeeke to 
tranſport from farreand forraine countries,cither forthe 
health and vſe of the bodice, or fogghe pleaſing of the ex- 
terior ſenſes, the ſtrange grafts, and flowers, which 


exccll,cither for any medicinable qualitic, or for delight 


_ oftheeye, theraſte, oxthe ſinell : how much more will 
© youeſteeme of my endeuour,and be delighted with my - 


tran{lation of theſe choice grafts aud flowers, taken from 
the Grecke artd Latine Philoſophie, and ingrafted vpon 
theTtocke of our mother Engliſh-ton ue?E( ectally be- 


ing ſuch as will not onely promiſe delight and pleaſing 
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of Cinill life. 3 
to the ſenſes, but aſſiredly yeetd health and comfort to 
the mind oppreſled and dilcaſed 7 Neitheris it vnlikely 
but that the recciuing of ſo vnlooked for apreſent out 
of chis barbarous countricof Ireland, will be ſome occa- 
ſion to hold itthedearer, asathing rare in ſuch a place, 
where almoſt no trace of learning is tobe ſcene, and 
where the documents ofPhiloſophicarethemorenced- 
full,becauſe they are ſo geaſon. Perhaps the want of that 
ſame ſivecter talt & rcliſh,which thoſe Clymes of Athens 
and Rome could giuc vato them, andoursherc of En- 
elindand Irelandcannot aftoord, may make them ſeem 
vato your Lord(hip atthe firſt fomewhat harſh and vn- 
pleaſing: But the wholſomneſle of their fruite will eaſily 
{upply thedcfire of the pl.afingtaſte, and ſatisfic you 
rather with that ithath, then miſlike you for lacke ofthar 
it cannot have. Foralthough ourEngliſh tongue have 
notthat copiouſneſſcand ſweetnes that both the Grecke 
and the Latine haucaboue all others : yet 1s 1t not there- 
forcalrogether ſo barrcn or ſo defective, but that it is ca- 

pable enough of termes and phraſes meete to expreſſe 

all thoſe conceits which may be needfull for the treating 
and the diſcourſing of morall Philoſophie. And the do- 
rine and conſent of the wiſeſt and beſt learned Philo- 
ſophers being truly ſet downeand declared,though itbe 
not done with that lowing eloquence wherewith Plato 
and Twllie did vtter their learning, hauing thevſe of two 
ſuch noble and flouriſhing languages : yet will not the 
appearing of this faire virgin-ſtranger in her homely 
weeds and attire, ah Ear (Ipreſume) why 
C 


ſheThouldnot beas weſcomeandas willingly embraced 


as if ſhe had come decked inal her gorgeous ornaments 
and apparell. For ofhernakednes I do not feare ſhe ſhall 


need to beaſhamed, though of her pompe and garniſh- 
B 2 ments 
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ments ſhce have no'cauſe to be proud and haughtie. 
That your Lordhip will not reiect her, but courteouſ] 
entertaine her, though ſhe be but the hand-maidc of the | 
docrineof Grace,I db therather aſſure my Telfe becauſe 
IT hanebenean admitted teſtimonie,how often and very 
willingly you were pleaſed to recreate your elfe with her 
companie,at ſuch times as cither the waightie aflaires of 
this your gouernement would ſpare you, or that you 
fond cauſe to refreſh your mind by drawing it from the 
depth of your other ſtudies. For it Idid perſwade my fclf 
that you wold, as ſoone as you faw her,frowne and aucrt 
your countenance from her, as ſome men of this our age 
do,and ſay,that,where her ] Ladieandmiſtris is,ſhe is no t 
onely ncedleſſe , but alſo perillous, I would truly hai. 
kepther from yourpreſence, contenting my ſelfc alone 
with her companic, and preſuming that my familiaritic 
with her ſhould oo inucigle me to like the Telſe of 
her ſaid Ladic and miſtris, or to vie her othcrwiſe then 
as the ſcruant and hand-miide,fitto make her Ladie the 
more reuerencedandthe morc honoredToyour Lord- 
ſhiptherefore I now dire&ther, that vnder your honora- 
ble fauour and ponemoge ſhemay bedenizened : For 1 
nothing doubt butthatthe example of your courteous 
entertain! ng of her, wall calily draw many others to dc- 
light inher conuerſation,andto fedethetruetaſte of the 
_ healthfull and delicious fruites which ſhe hath brovghe 
with her to furniſh this our Engliſh ſoile & clime withal. 
Whereby we may with the lefſe labour and coſt hence- 
forth haue them to delight and nouriſh onrminds, ſince 
we ſhall not be conſtrained to fetch them from Athens 
or from Rome, but may find them growingat home with 
ourTelues, ifour ownenegligenceand ſloth cauſe ys not 


to foreſlow the culturation and manyring of the ſame, 
ara "The 
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of Cinill life, 5 
The courſe which I hold ir this treatiſe, is by way 0 
dialogue (which I haue choſen as beſt pleaſing my 
minde) to diſcourſe ypon the morall vertues, yet not 


omitting the intclleuall, to the end toframeagentle- 


man {it tor ciuill conucrſation, and to ſet him in the di- 
rect way that lcadeth him to his ciuill felicitie, Wherein 
though I haue (I feare me) hazarded my ſclfe to be re- 
prehended by ſuch as looke after formalitic in all things: 
yerbecauſe my intention is to giuelight as well tothe 
meaner learned (whoſe iudgements can be content to 
buſie itſelferather to lcarne what they know not,then to 
find faults) as to the learneder critiques that ſpend their 
eyes to finda haire vpon an cggc;T haue the more boldly 
followed minc owne liking : making account, thatifI 
may purchaſc yourliking and allowance of my labour, 
to whole ſatisfaction I do moſt recommend it; I ſhall the 
Ifle efteeme thc cenſure of any that may hap to carpe or 
mitlike whatſoeucr part of the ſame. For as I can be con- 
tent toacknowledge my infirmitie and weaknes , and to 
conteſſeand rake vpon me thoſe faults which I may haue 
committed, when they are ciuilly and without malice 
diſcoucred and made knowne ynto me: cuen ſo ſhallthe 
ouer-curious ſearcher of errors or eſcapes, to make them 
faulrs,veryTittle moleſt me; Being relolued to content 
minc own mind withthe good thatT hope wil be found 
inthe work, rather then todiſmay my ſclte or be gricued 
becauſe I cannotdo athing in that high degree of excel- 
lencie, that there were no fault to be found by any man 
inthe ſame. The occaſion of the diſcourſe grew by the 
viſitation of certaine gemlemen comming to me tomy 
little cottage which Ihad newly built ncare vnto Dublin 
at ſuch atime, as rather to preuent ſickneſſe, then for any 
preſent griefe, Thad inthe ſpring of theycarebegunne 

B 3 a 
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6 | A Diſcomſe 
4 courſe to take ſome phyſicke during a few dayes, A. 


' mong which, Doctor Long Primate of Ardmagh,Sir Ro- 


hert Dillon Knight, M. Dermer the Queenes Sollicitor, 
Capt. Chriſtopher Carleel, Capt. T homs Norreis, Capr, 
Warham $*Leger, Capt. Nicolas Dawtrey,8 M. Edmond 
Spenſer late your Lordſhips Secretary,% Th.Smith Apo- 
thecary.Theſe comiqg ot their curtchie topaſſe the time 


with me, andchauncing to meete there one day, when 


M.Smith the Apothecary was come to viſit meallo, and 
to vnderſtand what ſucceſſe thephylick he had prepared 
for me did take; Sir Rabert Dillon witha ſmiling counte- 
nance askedof him to whatintent (I bing to all their 
judgements in healthand well) he with his drugs ſhould 
make meſick,and force me tokeepe the houſe, whereby 
neitherI could cometo the citie , northey being come 


' to me might haue my company to walke about the 


grounds, to takethe pleaſure of ſecing how the workes 
of my hands did proſper , now that the ſcaſon of rhe 
yeare filling the plants and all other liuing things with 
the naturall humor,which the ſharpe cold of che wint: x 
had reſtrained and kept within the inwardeſt parts, did 
bud and breake forth, to giue proofe and tokens of thcir 
proſperipg. , 

To which M. Smith anſwered, that he had miniſtred 
nothing to me but what my ſelf had preſcribed: and that 
if I was ficke therewith, it was mine owne doing and 
not his, who by his trade and profeſſion could not refuſe 
tocompoundand miniſterſuch phyſick as ſhould bere- 


quired at his hands. Butto tell you the truth ſir (quoth 


he) I could find in my heart to giue himapotion that 

ſhould purge him ofhis melancholy humor, becauſe he 

hath no ſmall need thereof inmy opinion. = 

And whereby perceiue you any (uch humor to raigne 
in- 


of Cinill life, 7 


* inhim,replied fir Robert Dillon;torin my iudgment nei- 
: ther his complexion accuſeth him of any diſpoſition 
' thereunto, norhis bchauiour and manner of life giveth 


any token of ſadneſle or dcfire of folitarineffe, which 
commonly all melancholy men are much giuen vntg: 
whereas he is not oncly delirous of good compa- 
nie, but alwaycs chearctull and pleaſant among his 
friends. 

Yea marry (faid M.Smth)thereof hemay thanke you 
andcheleother gentlemen his friends, that by comming 
often to viſit him do keepe from him thoſe firs which 0- 
therwilc itis likely enough he would fall into, whether 
thatAis complexio draw him to it orno, which oft times 
decciucth the moſt cunning Phyſitions , or whether it 
proceed of any accidentall cauſe. But {I pray you) for 
proofe of my words, who but one more then halfe mad . 
orina frenſie,would of his owneaccord,not being com- 

elled thereunto, haue giuen ouer ſuchan office as he 
ath reſigned 2 which beſides,that it was of good repu- 
ration and profit,gauc him the meancs to pleaſure many 
of his friends, and kept him ſtill inthe boſome of the 
State , whereby he might intime haue riſen to better 
lace, and more abilitie todo himſclfe and his friends 
oth pleaſure & good? All which ina melancholy mood 
he hath letſlip, orrather put from him : for which I, a- 


-mong other that louc him,could findin my heart todiſ- 


ple him very well. 

In troth (quoth fir Robert Dillon turning to me) ma- 
ſter Smith ſeemeth to haueſpoken more like a Phyſition, 
or rather like a Counſeller,then likean Apothecary: and 


| itwill behoue you to ſatisfhe him wel,leſt weall beginto 
thinke of you as hedoth,and agree with him that it were || 


expedient to giue you a dole of Ellebore, _— = 
| y- 


3 | 2 Diſcourſe 


Phyſitions ſay,hatha peculiar property to purge the me. 
lancholy humour.| And theretore you ſhall do very well 
(Ithink) to declare vnto him, what reaſons induced you 


; toreſigne that office, wherein I my ſelfe can teſtifie with 


how good contentment of all the table you did ſerue (vo 
many yeares . Forwithall ſome of vs, that hauenotyer 


 vnderltood vpon| what foundation this reſolution of 


yoursis ſet and grounded, ſhallin like ſort reſtthe better 
fatisfied,if from your ſelfe they ſhall be made capable of 
ſome reaſonable cauſe that might induce you thcrunto. 


| And henceforth beleeue,it hath bin well done, not be- 


cauſe you didt, but becauſe you hattedone it with rca- 
ſon andiudgment : whichalthotghwebcallſtufiÞFunly 
perſwaded you take to be your guides in a! your actions, 
yet theſe words of maſter Smiths,and the like diſcourſes, 
which we heare very often among ſome thar love you 
and wiſh you wel, doth make vs ſometimes ha'te doubt 
full to allow of thisretiring your ſelfe from the Stace, 


Becauſe we ſuppoſe that aman of your condition and 


qualities ſhould rather ſeeke robe employed, and to ad- 
vance himſelte in ctedir and reputation, then to hide his 


talent, and withdraw himſclfe from action, in wl::ch the 
chiefe commendation of vertue doth conlitt. Ando {v 


truly what I thinke;aman of your ſort, bred and trained 
(as it ſeemeth you haue bin) inlcaming , and thathath 
theretoadded the 2xperienceand knowledge,which tra- 
uell and obſeruation of many things in forraine coun- 
tries muſt breed in him that hath ſeene many places, and 


W 


the maners,orders,and policies of ſundry nations,ought 
rather to ſecke toemploy his ability and ſufficiency in 
the ſeruice of his Princeandcountry, then apgy them 
to his peculiar benefit or contentment , For you that 
Were 1n {0 good @ way to raiſe your ſelfe to _ 

_ 
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2nd better employment, whereunto that office was bur 


thefirſt ſtep andrriall of whatis in you , to forſake ſud. 


denly ſo dire a path,leading you to preferment,andto 
betake yourlelfe toa ſolitary / courſe of life, or apriuate 
at theleaſt; ſeemeth a thing not agrecable to that opinis 


which cuery man that knoweth you, had conceiued of 


your proofe : andthat of you itmay be ſaid, Gravior eff 
culpa clara principia deſerentis, quam non incipientis, Non 
enim magna aggredi, ſed perſcuerare difficile. Whatis the 
end of parents in the education of their children,wherin 
they beſtow ſo much care, and ſpend their wealth to 
purchaſe them learning and knowledge; bur a defire to 
malt them able to be employed, andahope to ſee them 
raiſed tocredit and digniticin the common-wealth £ Or 
who is he that doth not ſtriue by all the meanes he can 
toaduance himſelfe, and to preſſe forward ſtill cuento 
the higheſt places of authoritic, and fauour vnder his 
Prince,though oftentimes withno ſmall hazardanddan- 
ig he may once lay hold vpon that locke,which,men 
ay , Occaſion hath growing on her forehead, being 
bald behind ; ſhewing thereby how fooliſhathing it is 
to letherſlip after ſhe hath once preſented her ſelfe to be 
apprehended? Nodoubt but this folly will be laydto 
your charge by many, and not without good apparance 
of reaſon, fince you hauing had the occaſion offered 


vnto you, as well to enrich your ſelfe,as to riſe in credite _.. 


and reputation, haue neuertheleſſe let her go, after you 
had faſt hand in her forctop, and abandoned ſogreata 
hope, nay,ſo aſſured a reward propoſed to you for your 
"0g and paines, to be ſuſtained ſome while in that 
CC. 

: Sir(quoth I)tohaueanſwered M. Smzths imputation, 
I ſuppoſe would haue bin very + os the greateſt 

matter 


- 
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ro | A Diſcourſe | 
matter therein was the neglecting of my profit, and the 
abandoningameaneto pleaſure my friends. For the fiſt 
is rather a commendation (though not fo conceiued by 
him) thenany iuſt blame : and the other is no more bur 
apartiall complaint pf him andothers ofhis diſpoſition, 
- thatlooke totheir owne private intereſt, and conſider 
onely what they may miſſe, by not hauing a friend in 
_ * ſuchaplace,who might ſtand themia ſtead, and regard 
/ no whit the contentment or difcontentment of their 
N friend, which they are notable to meaſure; as wanting 
the generall rule by which it ought to be meaſured 
according to reaſon , and ſo congnrany frame 
the meaſure according totheir owne minds : vſing their 
owne iudgements,cuen as the auncient Greckes were 
wont'to ſay ofthe Lesbianrule , which being madcof 
cad, the work-men|would bend and fit to their worke, 
and not frame their wotke by a right rule. But havin 
added to his obieQtion your owne cenſure of me,wholc 
wdgementand prudenceis ſo wel knowne,and ſo much 
by me to be reſpected, I can no leſle do,then make ſome 
further Apologic for my ſelfe touching that point, and 
open ſo much of my counſell and purpoſe in that behalf 
as ſhall thinke needfull togiue you and others, that will 
prefer reaſon beforetheir opinions, ſufficient ſatisfaRion, 
And firſt where you ſay,rbat my ſeruice in the place was 
acceptable vntoyouall, I cannot but therein acknow- 
ledge my good hap,rrather then impute it toany ſuffici- 
encie in my ſclfe. Neither would I,in regard of that great 
courtefie and fauour which I receiued therein, haue wil- 
lingly done any thing whereby I might haue ſcemed 
vnthankfult, orto haue made fo ſmall eſtimation of ſo 
worthya fauour. Butmy not hauing bin broughtvp or 
vicd tomuchriting and long ſtanding, (which of or- 
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the SA TAY :re)be 
: dinary that office doth require)beſides the extraordina 
"Us ; Ceationewhich the ſeruice bringeth forth, to trauell, - 
k y ' fir vplate, and diforder the body, had bred ſuch an in- 
” creaſe ofrheume in me,and of infirmities cauſcd therby, 
s as I could not without manifeſt and certaine perill of 
| " ſhortaing my dayes haue continued the exerciſe of that 
4 place. Whereupon hauing in duritull fortmade knowne 
ws the cauſe of my deſire toreſigne the office to the Lord 
cit * Deputy,who was in like fort priuy to ſome other juſt oc- 
ng '  cafion [had to furtherthatmy reſolution; itpleaſedhim 
 * withhisaccuſtomed prudence and fauour towards me, 
ne. ©: toconfider andtoallowofmy requeſt, and tograntme 
cir / Chis honorable conſentto theaccompliſhmer ofthe ſame. 
TC Neither can this be rightly termed in me aretiring my 
of } ſelfe fromthe State, ora withdrawing from action to 
cC, - hidemyralent. Forleaving afide the vncertaintie and 
n ; © Vaineifſue for the moſt part of thoſe hopes that com- 
Ac : monlydrawmenon intoambitious heauing &ſhouing - 
ch -} < fordignities andplaces of credit and commoditie; from 
nc ' whichtobeficed, little domenknow orbelecue what. 
nd eaine itis;as of things that, when they obtaine them nor, 
- vexeand torment their minds ; andwhen they obtaine 


7 them,doſooneglur and weary them. What compariſon 
n : canamanofreaſon &iudgement makebetweenethem, 


35 -} andthatcontentednes whicha welltempered anda mo. 
V- 3 derateminddoth feele inapriuatelife, employed to the 
l- 3 bettcringandamendingof the principall part,which di- 
at 7 Aftinguiſheth him from brute beaſts?Surely formy part 
" 3 Tconfeſle frankly vntoyou, andproteſt I ſpeake truly, 
d >} Thauefoundmorequietnesand fatisfation in this ſmall 
0 = timethatIhaucliuedto my ſelfe, and enioyed the con- 
XX 3 uerſation of my bookes, when the care of my little buil- 


ding and husbandry hath giuen me that ordinary inter- 
| F _ CI) miſſion 
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WL , A Diſcourſe 
miſſion which itmuſt haue, then I did before inall the 
time that I ſpent in ſeruice about the State: the toile 
whereof was farre too high a price for the profit I might 
make of my place, and the expeRtion-which was left 
me of riſing toany better, Which neuertheleſſe, ſuppoſe 
it had bin much greater then cuer I conceiued, or then 
you haue ſcemed to make the ſame : ſo free am I from 
ambition or couetiſe (howſocuer M.Smith would hauc 
me toframemy mind thereto) as I am notonly content 
notto flatter my ſelfe with the ſhew of good, which the 
beſt hopes might haye preſented vnto me ; but reſolued 
alfo to put from me and tread vnder foot whatſocuer de- 
fire or inclination, that either nature, ill cuſtome,or daily 
example might vrge me vnto,or ſtirre vp within me. It 
s a perillous thin I men o wake braines rg tang - 

ces, their heads will ſo ſoone be giddie, andal 

cifrabi 5s ſubiect to falling . Let men of great ſpirits, 
ofhigh birth, and of excellent vertues, poſleſſe in Gods 
name thoſe dignities and preferments, which the fauour 
of the Prince and their ſufficiencie may purchaſe vnro 
them : for it is they, that (as the Poet ſayth) Poſucre ir: 
montibus wrbem : and of whom you might iuſtly ſay, 
Grawor eft culpa exc. Foras for me, I am one of thoſe of 
whom the ſame Poet ſayd, Habitabant vallibus imis. And 
{o I had rather to do ſtill, then to forſake my ſtudies 
whichTI haue now begunne to renew againe: having ap- 
= my endeuour tolay hold vponthe foretop, which 
y Occaſion hath offered me to that effe@ : for to any 
otherintent,ſheneueryet did ſo much as once ſhew her 
felfe to meafarre off, much leſle preſent her ſelfe to me 
ſo neare asT might reach to catchher, or faſten my hand 
in her golden locke. I wiſh my friends therefore rather 
tallow, and giue their conſents to this my reſolution, 
{aide grounded 


of Cinill life, 


ſition, thento concurre with M. Smith in opinion, or 
with any others that would lay to my charge folly, or 
lacke of tudgement for theſame. Andthatgenerally all 
men would belecue the Italian prouerbe, which fayth, 
that the foole knoweth better what is good and meet for 


himſelfe, then doth the wiſe man what is fit for another 


: man. NotthatI would thereby reiet good counſell and 
: friendlyaduice, which Iknow well enough how bene- 
: ficiallathingitistoall men in matters of doubtand difh- 
+ cultie: but my meaning is onely to reſerue to amans 

- ownevnderſtiding thejudgementof ſuch particularand 
. priuatedeterminations, asconcernethe contentmentfor 
diſcontentment of his mind;thecircumſtances of which 
perhaps arenot meete to be communicated to others, 
The example whereof Paulus Amilins hath giuen vs,, 
with thatgraueand wiſcanfwer he made vnto his friends 


that wold needs reprchend him for repudiatinghis wife, - 
alledging her many good qualities , asher beautie, her ' 
modeſtic, her nobilirie, and other ſuch like : when put- | 
ting forth his leg, he ſhewed them his buskin, and ſayd, ' 
You ſeethis buskin is wel and handſomly made,of good- 


leather, and to your ſeeming fit enough for my toote 


doth wring me. Euen ſo my ſelfe may haply ſay to an 
whom my former anſwer may not fully ſatisfie , that al- 
though to their ſeeming my ſtate and condition was: 
berter by holding that office , not onely in reſpe&Rofthe 
benefitand commoditic my ſelfe and my friends might 
reape thereby, butalſo in m_ of the expectation of 
ent8 aduancement that I might haue hadby the 
exetciſe ofthe ſame: yet is itto them vnknowne whato- 
| C3 ther 


, 
grounded (as Tthinke)vpon a reaſonable confidernicn * 
andan exaQ weighing of mine owneabilitic and diſpo- 


andleg, yetnone of you knoweth (Iamſure) where it + 
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14 | A Diſcomſe 


ther particulars might moueme to conceiue thereof 9- 
otherwiſe,and tolike rather of thepriuat life I now leade, 
then of all thoſe benefits and commodities which the 0- 
ther could promiſe vnto me. 

Although the reaſons by you beforealledged, might 
well enough be an{wered,quoth fir Robert Dillon, yer 
this laſt obietion you haue made to conclude your 


ſpeech withall, is ſuch, as I ſhould hold him vnwiſe that 


would goabout to remoue you fro your determination, 
For it wereapoint of overmuch curioſitie, toſcarch ſo 
farre into your mindand drift in that behalfe. Bur ſince 
it ſcemeth that your deſire is now bent to therenewing 
of your ſtudies , and to apply yourſelfe tothe bettering 
(as you ſay) of that part which is proper vnto man, 
whichis the mind, or reaſonable power of the ſoule, 
from whence indeed all operations worthy commenda- 
tion dopraceed, I pray you let vs heare trom you what 
kind offtudiethat is,by which you intend co purchaſe to 
your {elfe this ſo greata good. For itisnot cuery ſcience 
that can affoord the fame, ſince we ſee oftentimes men 
of great learning in ſundry profeſſions, to be neuerthe- 
lesrude and ignorant in things that concetnie their cari- 
ageand behayiqur: infomuch &it hath bin fitly viedFot 
aprouerbeamong vs, that the greateſt clerkes are not al- 
wayes the wiſeſt men . And as1 for one, am deſirous to 
know your determination and opinion touching that 
point:{odo I thinkthatthereſt oftheſe gentlemen herc, 
wilbe willing andglad to ſpend this time which we haue 
all diſpoſed to viſit you and keepe you companie,in hea- 
ring you diſcourſe ypon ſo good a Theme, by which 
there cannot but ariſe ſome goo andprofit to euery of 
vs.Bccauſe we nothing doubt, butthat, as you haue ma- 
turely debated with your ſelfe the reaſons that haue in- 
duced 
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' webeareyougwillthereby faſten vpon vs. 
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duced you to take ypon you this reſolution, fo you can 

declare the fame, and make vs partakers money of ſo 
* muchof your contentment, as the louc and good will 


Sir (faidT) youhaueright well alledged andapplied 


our common prouerbe , in my opinion : foritis not in- 


! deed euery kind of knowledge and ſtudie thatbettereth 
. the mind of man,as dayly experience teacheth vs : fince 


we ce many men victhe ſame as an inſtrumentto worke 


; theirmiſchicfe and wickednes withall the moreartifici- 
' allyandthemore dangerouſly . Forthough nature hath 
| engrafted in euery man a feruent defire of knowledge, 
- whichdiſcouereth it ſclie in children,cuen in their infan- 
: cie; yet haue weall from the corruption of her, a diſpoſt- 


tion likewiſe to abuſe the ſame, and to turne it rather to 
cuill than to goodnefle, if ſpeciall grace, or an excellent 
cducation(which cinot be without grace) do not faſhis 
and frame the mind to the right vic thereof. The general 
{cope of parents, when they ſet their children tolearning, 


* tendeth only to the cnabling ofthem, thereby toattaine 


: ſomemecanss toliue by the profeſſion cither of Law, of 


Phyſicke, or of Diuinitic : for of the meaner intentions 
I wil notſpeake. And too common an error it is in ſcho- 
lers themſclues,whe they are entred into the Arts,which 


| arecalledliberal to ſpend their time in curious ſearching 


of ſubtiltics,friuolous,and to no vſe:orels in purchaſing 
rg apparance of learning in the ſcience they apply 
their ſtudies vnto,thercbyto win the ſhorter way topro= 
fit, then the profound ws cn Hmonledee of ſciences 
themſelucs;whereof euery one neuertheleſle being tho- 
roughly attained, would yecld no ſmal helpeand furthe- 
rance to that bertcring of the mind, which I haue ſpo- 
ken of, | | NY 
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== thereunto, then to any other,and oughtto be aþ- 
pliedina morereuerent! and TfurerenT 7a 
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meth atany other marke 
wal atthe barre, to draw him the more clients, ortoriſe 
to ſuch dignitics as|thereby others climbe vnto : or in 
Phyfick,then to haue arepuration of skil,to procure him 
much praQiſeto inrich himſelfe: orin Divinitie,thento 
beaccounted a good Preacher , whereby he may get a 
fruitful benefice, orbe inueſted with ſome Biſhopricke 
andtitle of honor ?| Or which of them do we ſee , that 
when he hath hit the marke he ſhotat,and is cometo the 
height that his profeſſion can raiſe him vnto, doth ſhew 
himſelfe ſincere, or incorrupt of mind, or ſo maſter our 
his owne paſſions,as either through couctouſnes,or am- 


| bition, orloue, orhatred, hewillnot = the duric 


t 
which he oweth to that place, whereunto he is called, 
and to him that hath giuen DE hewtft 2 wall af 
meane as of the thing it ſelfe ? 
Toanſwer you therefore direQly what kind of ſtudic 


I affe&t orthinke may moſt better my mind, I will ſay 


that it is none of theſe before mentioned : for albcit I ac- 


knowledge the true ſtudy of Diuinitic to includeall that 


knowledge,which may any way be required for theper- | 


teftion of mans life : yet becaule there isa more ſpeciall 


that every manſtnighe preſume totakeitin han 
not venture to make my ſclfea profefſor ofit. As for the 


profcſhonofthe Law,I will notin theſe yeares,and with 


this mind , alienated from troubles and buſinefſe, giuc 
my ſelfe tothe ſame, itbeing the principall meane and 
high way to leade me againe into thelabyrinth which l 
defire moſt toeſcheyy and voide. ToPhyſicke I wasby 
my fathers choice appointed ; for the ER 1” 
0 


16 b 
But who is he thatinthe profeſſion of the Law,ay. 'Þ 
then at ſufficiencie to pleade 
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of whoſe wil, asbecame me indutie and obedience, all 
the time I ſpentby his direQtionin ſtudie,[employedin 


# Eib 
» 34 


2 theknowlegde of the principles thereof : and lithens,as 


= well for the vſe thercof to mine owne behoofe, as for 


the delightfulneſſe , which the diſcouery of the ſecret 0- 
perations andeffects of nature = (I ſuppoſe) ine- 


{ uery manasitdothin me, I haue(when timeand leiſure 
would permit) bent my moſt ſtudy and reading to the 

! authors of that ſcience, butintention toprofeſle it,or to 
'» practiſcir, in very deed as yet had I neuer none. For how 
| ſoeuertheprouidence of my father,or mine owne indu- 

; ſtry hadfaſhioned me tobe meete to make a Phyſition, 


> yet the higher prouidence had otherwiſe determined, 


> makingme to take another courſe of life, which before 
> was neuer ſo much as once thought of by cither of vs, 
-* andmademeofaſcholer to becomea ſeruant.By which 
# occaſion being drawne into this countrey, and left my 
ſtudies,I haue ſo many yeares ledmy lite here inſuch ſort 
as you haue ſcene. But hauing now withdrawne my ſelte 


intoalittle compaſſe.as a ſnaile into his thell,my purpoſe 
is (if God ſhall pleaſe to give me his gracious aſſiſtance) 
to ſpend my time in reading ſuch bookes,as 1 ſhall find 
fitteſt to increaſe my knowledge in the duties ofa Chri- 
ſtian man , and dire me in the right path of vertue, 
without tying my ſelfe to any particularkind. And asI 
haue (God be thanked) ſome ſtore of all ſorts ; ſo ſhall 
I diſpenſe my time accordingly , ſometime in peruſing 


7 ſuchasmay inſtruct me moreand more in the true ma- 


ner of ſeruing God, ſometime in reading of hiſtories, 
whichare as mirrours or looking-elaſſes for euery man 
toſee thegoodandeuill —— all ages, theberter to 
{quare lus life to the rule of vertue,by the examples * 0- 
NCcTS: 
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thers; and ſometimes, and that for the moſt part (as thus 
aduiſed) in the ſtudy of Morall Philoſophic , which fra- 
meth men fitteſt for ciuill conuerſation, teaching them 
orderly what morall yertues are, and pormagarly what 
is the proper action of euery one, and likewiſc what vice 


= js, and how vnſecmly athing, ar-d how harmetullto 2 
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good mind theſpot 'and contagion thereof is . To this 
haue I cuer had a ſpeciall inclination, and a greedy dclire 
to inſtruct my ſelfe fully therein ; which hitherto, partly 
through the courſe I held whiles I was aſcholer (as bc- 
foreI ſaid) I could not wel do, and cuer ſithens my con- 
tinvall buſines and attendance about mine office, haue 
diuerted metherefro., And to profeſleplainly the truth, 
not any one thing hath ſo much preuailed ro make mc 
reſolue the giving ouer that place, as'the longing I had, 
and hauc toreturne to the courſe of reading Morall Phi- 
lofophy,which I was cuen then newly entred into, when 
I was called to be employcd in that office;and the delight 
whereof was ſo great ynto me, for that little which I had 
bcguntorcade, andthe expectation ſuch,which 1 had 
conceived of the vic thereof(as by which a man learncth 
- notonely to know how tocarry himſclfe vertuouſly in 
his priuat ations, but alſo to guideand order his family, 
and moreouer, to become meete for the ſeruice of his 
Prince and countrey|, when occaſion of employment 
may be offered vnto him) that I was halfe doubtfull 
when 1 was ſummoned to come and take the place,whc- 
ther I ſhouldaccept thereof or no. 

Thea ſaid M, Dormer, Yca but it ſeemeth to me that 
theſe your words imply a contradiction , when ſaying 
that you haue ſo earneſtly deſired to withdraw your clte 
from the exerciſe of your office, wherin you had fo good 
meancs,not only to make ſhew of your owne IOoency 
an 
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neuzrtheles to direct your ſtudies ro ſuch an end, as ai- 
meth notonely atthe knowledge of vertue, butalſoar the 

ractiſe thereof, whereby a man is made fit andenabled 
for ſuch employments as the Prince or State ſhall lay 
vpon him. For indecd it isan approoued laying among 
Philoſophers , Yirtutts laes, attio : and you know whar 
T ullie faith, and Plato before him, Non nobis nati ſumus, 


| partem patria, partem parentes.pariem amici ſibt vendicant. 


So as M. Smiths acculation(foroughtT ſce)may beheld 
as yet very reaſonable againſt you, vnles you can alledge 
vs ſome better reaſon in your defence then hitherto you 
have done. 

In faith (quoth I) if you beall againſt me, I ſhall haue 
much adoe to defend my ſclte,fince the old prouerbeis, 
that, Ne Hercules quidem contra duos: and how can Ithen 
reſiſt ſomany 2 But I hope that ſome of this companie 
will take my part , though he haue foreſtalled me of the 
two chiefe men, whoſe patronage might beſt haueſer- 
ued me, hauing gotten you two lawyers to pleade for 
him. Yet becauſe I ſuppoſe you haueniot bin entertained 
by him for that purpoſe with any fee, and that youare 
here, notas lawyers or aduocates to maintaine his cauſe, 
but rather as indifferent Iudges, ro determine who hath 
the beſt right on his ſide; I hope that vpon better infor- 
mation, you will be drawne to iudge ay. ans fro not 
be caried away with apparances, which o rentimes hide 
and caſta cloud ouer thetruth. And toanſiwer therefore 
to your obicction, which caricth with it ſome probabi- 
litie,l would caſily confeſſe my ſelfe in fault,if this reſig- 
ning of my office had bin an abſolute retiring my lelfe 
from action, orthat Thad (as o_ ſay) forſworne any 

2 cm- 
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* andvertue, and todo your Princeand countrey ſervice, 
' and withall to pleaſure many of your friends, you ſeeme 


$\ 
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employment for the ſeruice of the State ormy Prince, 
But if you pleaſe to conſider how this my reſolution 
hath bin grounded vpon a defire to be freed onely from 
a place of! ſuch continuall toile and attendance, as {uffe- 
red me to haueno timeto ſpare, wherein I might almoſt 
breathe,or take any reaſonable recreation;and not toliuc 
idle,or ſequeſtred ſo from ation,as I ſhould onely ſpend 
my time in reading or contemplation , I doubtnot but 
you wil find my words to agree wel inough withoutany 
contradiction, and my courle of life well enough fitting 
a man that meancth nottoliue to himſclfe alone. Forit 
ſuch had bin my purpoſe, I would haue ſought out a 
meeter dyclling then this ſoneare the citie, and I could 
well enough haue deviſed to haue bin farre from ſuch 
coptrollers as M.Sm7th, and to haue auoided this tudge- 
ment that I am now ſubie& vnto,not without hazard of 
my reputation, hauing two ſuch|perſons to aſſiſt my ac- 


cuſer,and beare vp his cauſe. You ſee thatThaucnot To 


eſfranged my ſelfe from all employments, butthat I can 
becontentto take painein the increaſing of her Maicſtics 
revenue, by the care I haue of her impoſt : I refuſe not 
any other ordinaryemployments,as of trauelling in ſuch 
commiſſions asthe Lord Deputie and Councelofttimes 
direct vnto me for the examining of ſundric cauſes: 
neither do I fo giue my ſclfe tobepriuate , butthat you 
andorher my friends, who vouchſafe of their courtelic 
ſometimes to viſite me,find me apt enough to keep them 
companie, either here at home , or elle abroad : ſo as 
though I deſire to know howto do theſe things as per- 
feAly wellasI might, andtothatend frame my ſelfe as 
much toſtudy as conueniently I can,yertdo I not therin 
contradict the reaſonable and iuſt diſpoſition I haue to 
employ my ſelfe for the ſeruice ofher om 
CALION 
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caſion ſerueth: neither doth my cndeuour in that behalf 


any way oppoſe it ſelfe to my delre, of retiring from a 
nefull employment to a morc quict life, which now 
(I thanke God)I enioy: wherein I may frankly and truly 
proteſt vnto you,T tind more {weetnes and contentment 
4n one dayesexpence, then I could taſte in ſeucn yeares 
before,whilcs I was Clerkeot the Councell, And were it 
butin regard of that ſame contentment, I know not what 
man of reaſonable ſenſe and vnderſtanding, would not 
eſtceme the purchaſc thereof art a farre h _ rate then 
any office in Ircland whatſocucr. M.Smith therfore may 
well enough pur vp his pipes, and hold his peace hence- 
forth, and I hope not onely yce two, but all thereſt of 
this companie will hold him ſufhcicntly put to ſilence, 
and begin to allow of this my reſolution , eſpecially ſee- 
ingit aimeth at ſohigha markeas humanefclicitic. 

At which word the Primate ſeemed as it were to ſtart, 
&ſaid, what ſir2though we can be content toadmit your 
reaſons againſt M.Smith,and to allow of your reſolutis, 
as having choſen (as our Sauiour ſaid to Martha of her 
fiſter) the better part; yet muſt you not thinke that we 
willlet cuery thing go with you which you fay : but by 
yourleaue, plucke you alittle backe by the flecue, when 
weſceyoupreſſe ” banine preſumptuouſly , as now in 
my opinion you do, when you ſecne to thoote atſuch 


amarkeas humane telicitic , which is without, not your 
reach onely,bur allmens,whiles they are here 1n this low 
anion ir Toa the is no where to be found 
butaboue the ſtars: mans felicity is placed only 1n heaue, 
where God ofhis mercic hath appointeditforhim to be 
found, and not here onearth.1 ſay of his mercie, becauſe 
albeit he had ordained the ſame for man from before all 
ages; yet ourfirſt father by his diſobedicnce depriving 
D3; him 
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joher 
then he that ſhooterh atafurbuſh : yet well ye wor, that 
toſhoot vpto thelkarres, 1s but meere follic and vanitic; 
and noleffe do IThold your aiming at ſo high a marke to 
be,which is fo farre out of your reach. 

Icrie you mercie,my Lord,quoth I, if I haue ſtepped 
into your marches before I wereaware. ButI may the 
better be excuſed, becauſe I had no intention or purpoſe 
{o{todo;butſimply,andafſterthecomon mancrof ſpeech 
haue viedthe general word inſtead of the particular. For 
though 1 ſaid I aimed at the high marke of humane feli- 
citie, yet for ſo little as I haue read in Morall Philoſo- 
phy,I haue learned that Plato hath made mentionof two 
diſtinct felicities of man(and others beſides him)theone 
a contemplatiue felicitie (which ſome men haply draw 
- neare vnto, but cannorpertcdtly attainein this life,).the 

' othexan aCtiveor pradcticke felicitie, conſiſting in vertu- 

ouxaRions, and reducing, of a mans paſſions vnder the 
rule of reaſon. Which praQicke felicitie may not onely 
be atchieued here on earth by mans endeuour, aſſiſted 
with Gods _ and fauour:but isalſo a greathelpeand 
meane for ſuch as obtaine the ſame, to bring them after 
rhis life vato the other in heauen, Of this latter, the rules 
whereof 
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whereof are to be taken from you Church-men and Di- 
vines; I meantnot when I ſaid, I aymed ſo high , atthe 
leſtwiſe my purpoſe was not propetly to fay,thatT ſhot 
at that marke by my ſtudic, for then I ſhould haue con- 
tradited my former words,whcnT proteſted Idurſtnot 
preſiune tothe ſ{tudic of Diuinitic, which (I well vnder« 
ſtood)required a particular calling. But onely my mea- 
ning was to get your approbation, inthat I had relolued 
as ſtudy of Morall Philolophic to compaſſe,lo farrg 
forth as my endeuours could preuaile, thathumane pra- 
Qicke felicitic , which ofall men in al[ages hathbene (© 
highly cſteemed,and forthe diredtingot men wherunto, 
ſo many great learned Philoſophers haue taken ſo great 

traucll and paines to find outthe ready way vnto it, and 
by their writings to make the ſame knowne to others: 
whereby not onely particular perſons might in this lite 
attaine to liuc happily, but alſo purchaſe the ſame happi- 
nesto their families,yca to whole Citics and Common- 
wealths.This felicitie(I think)cuery wel diſpoled man is 
to labor for inthis lite; & the bettcr he is borne, the more 
oughthe to bend his ſtudy to learne by what meanes the 
ſame isto be attained : and by working accordingly, to 

epare himſelfe to be fit and capable of that other when 
ocuer he ſhall be called out of this world, knowing how 
aſſured promiſes therofare giuen to them that in this life 
livevertuouſly; and how certain he may be,that the fur- 


ther that good which his vertuous aCtions ſhall extend to 
the benefite of others In this Tife;, The greater [hall be his 


rewardin the life rocomec, where that tclicitie 1s prepared 
for them, thatby rhe treading downe of their paſſions 
and ſenſual appetites,ſha! endeuour to reduce their ſoule 
tothat pureneſſe and cleannes whichis required in them 


to whom that cuctlaſting blifle and felicitic 1s —_— 
0) of 
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For my part, thething which I moſt earneſtly deſire, is 
to learne the ſhorteſt way to compaſle the ſame; and 
happpie ſhould Irhinke my felfe 1f I could find any man 
wn knowledgeand learning might helpe me to dire 
my ſtudy tothatend; becauſe I know right well how 
hard it is for a man by his owne labour to ſcarch out the 
ready way to ynderſtand thoſe precepts, which hauc bin 
ſet downe in thelearned writings of Philoſophers that 
|hauetreated of that matter, eſpecially in the Greeke and 
Latine tongues, in which it hath bin ſubſtantially hand- 
led. For although I cannot truly pretend ignorance in 
the Latine, in which the workes of Plato and Ariforl are 
tobe read: yerTconfeſſe that I donot find that facilitic 
inthe conceiuing of their writings,as I could wil , oras 
the greedineſle of my deſire: to apprehend might ouer- 
take. For P/ato hath couched his ſenſe thereof F, difper-* 
ſedly in his dialogues, as Ithinke he muſtbea man of © 
greatlearning and exact tudgement that ſhall picke them 
out,and ſeuer them from the other parts of Phiſolophie, 
which he indeed moſtdiuinely diſcourſeth vpon . And 
CAriſtotk is notto me ſocleare nor ſo cafily vnderſtood 
without deepe ſtudy, as my meane capacitic would re- 
quire ; ſpecially withoutthe interpretation of ſome bet- 
ter ſcholer then my ſelte. And herein do Igreatly cnuic 
the happineſſe of theItalians,who haue in their mother- 
tongue late writers, that haue with a ſingular caſie me- 
thod , taughtall that which P/ato or Ariſtozle have con- 
fuſedly or obſcurely left written. Of which,ſome Fhauc 
begun toreade with no ſmall delight,as Alexander Picco- 
lomini,Gio. Baptiſta Giraldi, and Guazzo, allthree hauing 
written ypon the Ethick part of Morall Philoſopic both 
exactly and perſpicuouſly . And would God = ſome 
of our countrimen wold ſhew themſclues ſo welafteted 
to 
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to the good of their countrie ( whereof one principall 
and moſt important part conliſteth in the inſtruting of 


men to vertue) as to ſet downe in Engliſh the precepts 
of thoſe parts of Morall Philoſophy; werebyouryorth 
mighrvithourTpendingof Tomuch MoD NeTernnng 
of thoſe other Ianguages require, Tpeedifyenterinto the 
right courſe of vertuousite. Th the meane while Imuſt 
ſtruggle with thoſe bookes which I vnderſtand,and con- 
tenemy (elfe to plod ypon them,in hope that God (who 
knoweth the (incercneſle of my defire) will be pleaſed 
to open my vnderſtanding, ſo as I may reape that profit 
of my reading, whichI trauel] for . Yetis there agentle- 
man inthis company, whom Ihaue had oftena purpoſe 
to intreate,thar as his leiſure might ſcrue him, he would 
vouchſafe to ſpend ſometime with me to inſtrut me 
S inſome hard points which I cannot of my ſelfe vnder- 
| ſtind:knowing him to be not onely perfect in the Greck 
tongue, but at very well read in Philoſophic, both mo- 
rall and natural! . Neuertheles ſuch is my baſhfulnes, as 
I never yerdurſt open my mouth to diſcloſe this my de- 
fire vnto him, though I hauc not wanifedTome hartning 
thereunto from himſelfe;For of hisToue andFindnes to 
me,heencouraged melong ſithens tofollow the reading 
ofthe Grecke tongue, and offered me his helpe to make 
me vnderſtand it. But now that ſo good an oportdnitic 
is offered vnto me, to ſatisfic in ſome ſort my delires 
Ithinke I ſhould commit a great fault, not tomy ſelfe a- 
lone, but to all this company, if I ſhould notenter m 
requeſt thus farre,as to moue him to ſpend this time 
which we hauenow deſtined to familiar diſcourſe and 
conuerſation , indeclaring vnto vs the great benefirey 
which men obtaineby the knowledge of Morall Philo- 


ſophic, and in making vs toknow whatthe ſame is, _ 
| E c 
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be theparts thereof, whereby vertuesare to be diſtingui. 
ſhed from vices:and finally that he will be pleaſed torun 
ouer in ſuch order as he ſhall thinke good, ſuch and fo 
many principles and rulesthereof, as ſhall ſerue not only 
for my better inſtrui6,butalſo forthe contentmet and 
fatisfaRion of youal. For I nothing doubt,but that cuery 
one of you will be glad to heareſo profitablea diſcowle, 
and thinke the time very wel ſpent,wherin ſo excellent a 
knowledge ſhal bereucaled yntoyou,from which cucry 
onemay be aſſured to gather ſomefruitas wel as my let. 
Therfore (aid I)turning my ſelfteto M.s ur, Itis you 
fir, to whom itpertaineth to ſhew your ſelfe courtcous 
now vntovs all, and to make vs all beholding vnto you 
forthepleaſure and profit which we ſhall gather trom 
your ſpeeches,if you ſhall vouchſafe to open vnto vs the 
goodly cabinet, in which this excellent treaſure of yer- 
rues lieth locked vp from the vulgar fort. And thereof in 
the behalfe of all, as for my ſelfe, I do moſt earneſtly in- 
treate you notto * vs nay. Vnto which words of mine 
euery manapplauding moſt with like words of requeſt, 
and the reſt with geſture and countenances expreſling 
as much "'M.Spenſe anſweredin this maner. 

. Thoughitmayſecme hard formeto refuſe therequeſt 
made by youall, whom, every one alone, I ſhould for 
many reſpects be willing to gratifie: yetas the caſe ſtan- 
deth, I doubt not but with the conſent of the moſt part 
. of you, [ſhall be excuſedatthis time ofthis.taske which 
would be laid vpon me. For ſureI am, that it is not vn- 
knowne vntoyou,thatT haucalready vndertaken a work 
teding to the ſamecffeR, which is in heroical verſe,vnder 
thetitle of a Faerie Queene,to repreſentall the moral ver- 


tucs,xſigning to cuery vertue, Tg tobethepatron 
and defender of the ſame : in whoſe aQions and feates 


of 


of armes and chiualry , the operations of that yertue, 
whereof he is the protector,are to be expreſſed, and the 
- vices & vnruly appetites that oppoſe themſclues againſt 
the ſame,to be beate downe & oucrcome. Which work, 
as I haue already well entred into, if God ſhall pleaſe to 
ſparemelife that I may finiſh it according tomy mind, 
your wiſh (M. zZryſkete) will be in ſomeſorr accompli- 
ſhed, though perhaps not ſo cffcCtually as you could de- 
fire. Andtheſame ma very well ſerue for my excule, if 
at this time I craue to be forborne in this your requeſt, 
fince any diſcourſe,that I might make thus on the ſudden 
in ſucha ſubicR,would be but ſ1mple, andlittle to your 
ſatistactions. For it would require good aduiſementand 
premedication for any man to vndertake the declaration 
of theſe points that you haue propoſed, containing in 
effect the Ethicke part of Morall Philoſophie . Whereof 
fince I haue taken in hand to diſcourſeat large in my po- 
eme before ſpoken, I hope the expectation of that work 
may ſerue to free me at this time from ſpeaking in that 
matter, notwithſtanding your motion andall your in- 
treaties. ButI will tell you, how Ithinke by himſelte he 
may very well excuſe my ſpeech, and yet fatisfie all you 
inthis matter. I haue ſcene (as he knoweth) a tranſlation 
made by him(clfe out of the Italian rongue,of a dialogue 
comprehendingall the Ethick part of Moral Philoſophy, 
written by one of thoſe three he formerly mentioned, 
and thatis by Giraldi,vnder thetitle ofa dialogue of civil 
life.Ifir pleaſe himto bring vs forth that tranſlation tobe 
here read among vs, or otherwiſe to deliuer to vs, as his 
memory may ſerue him,the contents of the ſame;heſhal 
(I warrant you)ſatisfie youall at the ful,and himſelfe wil 
haue no cauſe but to thinke the time well ſpent in re- 


uiewing his labors,eſpecially inthe ws” of lo _ 
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his friends, who may orvy ape much profit, and 
the tranſlation happily farethe better by ſome mending 
i may recciuc inthe peruſing, asall writings elſe may do 
by the oft examinatis of the ſame. Neither let it trouble 
him,that Iſo turne ouer to him againe the taske he wold 
hauepur me to:forit falleth out fit forhim to verifiethe 

Trincipall part ofall this Apologie, eucn now made tor 
binſelfrebecauſe thereby it willappeare that he hath nor 
withdrawne himſelffrom ſeruiceof the State,to liuc idle 
or wholy priuateto himſelfe, but hath ſpent ſometime 
in doing that which may greatly benefitothers, and hath 
ſeruednotalittle to the bertering of his owne mind, and 
increaſing of his knowledge,though he for modeſty pre- 
tend much ignorance, and pleade wantin wealth, much 
like ſome richt ,whoeither of cuſtom,or for couc- 
touſncs,go to begge of others thole things whercof they 
haueno want at home. | 

 Withthisanſwerof M. Spenſers,it ſeemed that all the 
company were welſatisfied;:forafter ſome few ſpeeches, 
whereby they had ſhewed an extreme longing after his 
worke of the Faerie Oweene, whereof ſome parcels had 
bin by ſome of themſecne,, they all began to preſſe me 
to produce my tranſlation mentioned by M. Spenſer, 
that it might be peruſed among them , or elſe that I 
ſhould ( as neare as I could ) deliuer vnto them the 
contents of the fame, ſuppoſing that my memory 
would not much faileme inathing ſo ſtudi&d,and adui- 
ſedly ſerdowne in writing, as a tranſlation muſt be. And 
albeit] alledged formine excuſe, thatT had done it bur 
for mine exerciſe in both languages, not with purpoſe to 
haue itſeene,nor ſoaduiſedly as hadbinneedfulrocome 
vnder their cenſures : yet would they hauenonay, but 


without protracting tune incxcuſes, I muſt needs fulfill 
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their defires 3 and ſo with a courteous force they made 
me riſe from where I fate to go fetch my papers. Which 
being brought before them I ſaid: Loe,here you may ſee 
by the manner of theſe looſe ſheetes, how farre I meant 
this labour of mine ſhould come to light : and the con- 
fuſed lying of them,and the blots and interlinings which 

ou ſee, may giue you well enough to vnderſtand, how 
ha athing it is to haue it read before you, as you pre- 
tended . Belides that, it is ofſuch a balls and volume, 
as you may cafily vnderſtand, it cannot in a ſhort time 
berunneouer . And therefore ſince you haue ſoealily 
acquited M. <penſerof that charge which youall with me 
ſeemed ſo deſirous to impoſe vpon him: you may do wel 
in like courtcous manner to diſcharge me ofthe like bur. 
then that you would lay vpon me. 
Then faid fir Robert Dillow, though it appeare indeed 


vnto vs,that the loſe and diſorderly placing of the papers 
with the interlinings , do make it vnfit to be read as we 


defired , and that the often interrupting of theſenſe to 

find out and match the places, would takeaway the beſt 

art of the delight which the ſubicct _ yeeld vs: yet 

cauſe we know that you, hauing tranſlated the whole, 

| may caſily with your memory ſupplythe defects of the 

Papersy I for my part do thinke, and ſo I ſuppoſe dothe 
reſt here i 


preſent, that it is no ſufficient reaſon to free you 


from ſo profitable a labour, as this, whereby you may ac- 
quaintvs with thoſe worthy conceits in ourowne lan- 
e, which you hauc in the Italian found to be ſo de- 
zghtfull, and fittobe communicated by your trauell to 


others. Therfore if you ſhal nor think it good to reade it- 
vnto vs 2s itis ſet downe in the tranſlation preciſely ; at 


theleaſt yer this we will vrge you vnto,, that you willbe 


contenttodeliuer vnto vs the general points ofthe ſame, 
E 3 Mar» 
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marſhalling themin their order, though in the circum. 
ſtances of the dialogue and perſons you follow not e- 
aQly the forme of the author; and our diſpenſation in 
that caſe ſhall ſerue to deliver you from the blame, that 
otherwiſe as an interpreter you might be ſubic vnto, 
For being done to vs andat our requeſt, we ſhall be your 
warrants , notwithſtanding any law or cuſtome tothe 
contrary.Be you onely willing to gratifie vs, and forthe 
relt feare you no danger; ſince we fit nothere as in the 
courts,to examine W ether therebe as well duc forme, 
as ſufficient marterin bills & pleadings that are brought 
before vs: butare here to paſle the time with you in ho- 
neſt and vertuous conuerſation . And the if of our 
yum hauing growne to this iſſue, that we ſhould 
nd this ſhort ſpace which we may be together, inthe 
iſcourſing ypon the Ethick part of Morall Philoſophie, 
and you hauing theſubic& ſo ready athand , in Gods 
name we pray you,delay vs not by oles time in friuo- 
lous excuſes, but begin to open to vs this treaſure,which 
you would fo faine hide from our eyes. 

Herethey began all to ſecond his ſpeeches,and fo im- 
m_ to intreate me toaccompliſh their defire,that 
being no furtherable to ſay them nay: I anſivered. 

Since ſuch is your will, I canno longer reſiſt you: 
onely-thus much I muſt proteſt vnto you, that you are 
guiltic,not onely of whatſoever fault or error ] ſhal com- 
mit againſt the lawes of an interpreter,bur alſo of breach 
ofthelaw'of hoſpitalitie, inouerruling me in mine owne 
houſe, Andasforthis1 Inner Hoce, 
yet perhaps find no redrefle,ſo ifany ſhal find fault with 
me for notobſeruing the preciſe rules of atranſlator , ct 
him impure theſame not to me, but vnto you , hauing 
lomecompaſſion vpon me, thatbeſides being — 

| nc 
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ned toproduce that which I purpoſed to have kept to 
my felfe, Iamalſo forced todoit,not according to mine 
ownechoice,but in ſuch ſortas it hath pleaſed youto c6- 

ell me. Well then,to gaine as much timeas may be, I wil 
omit the introduction of the author to his dialogue, as a 
thing depending vpon former matter and cont , by 
which the perſons introduced by him are fitted for his 
purpoſe, & ſuppoſing this preſent companieto be as apt 
to conceiue the reaſons by him ſet downe, & to make as 
pertinent objections as they did, I will begin euen there 
where he, following the courſe of moſt others that haue 
writt& vpon that ſubic,maketh entry into his diſcourle. 
But with this prouiſo, that, becauſe this day will not ſerue 
vs torunne ouer the whole, you wil be content,that,as he 
hath deuided his whole work into three dialogues,ſo we 
may meete here three ſcuerall dayes,to giue cuery {eueral 
dialogue of his one day to explanc Sellmrſne ſo much 
23. (Ithink)may well be performed euery day. To which 
2 they allagreeing, I trooke my looſe papers in hand, and 
an in this manner following. I muſt now preſuppoſe 
that ye, whol eſtceme to be as thoſe gentlemen introdu- 
ced by this author, haue likewiſe moued the ſame queſti- 
on,which they did,to wit, what maner of life a gentlema_ 
is to vndertake and propoſe to himſelfe,to attaineto that & : 
endiinthis world, which among wifemen hath bene,and 


8 accounted thebeſtz i. pn, IIS s buth, 
and ſo guiding him therein vnrill he be meet topurchaſe 
the fame end. Andlikewiſe whereany occaſion of doubt 
or queſtion,for the better vnderſtanding may happen in 
thediſcourſe , that ſome one of you deſiring to berefol- 
ued therein, wil demaund ſuch queſtions as ſhalbeneed- 
full. Wherein you ſhall find this author plentifully to fa. 


tisfic your expectations , not tying himſcltc abſolutely 
to 
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marſhalling them in their order, though in thecircum. 
ſtances of the dialogue and perſons you follow not ex- 
aQly the forme of the author, and our diſpenſation in 
that caſe ſhall ſerue to deliuer you from the blame, that 
otherwiſe as an interpreter you might be ſubic& vnto. 
For being done to vs,and at our requeſt, we ſhall be your 
warrants, notwithſtanding any law or cuſtome tothe 
contrary. Be you onely willing to gratifie vs, andforthe 
reſt feare you no danger; ſince we ſit not here as in the 
courts,to examine w ether therebe as well duc forme, 
as ſufficient marter in bills & pleadings that are brought 
before vs: butare here to paſle the time with you in ho- 
_ neſt and vertuous conuerſation . And the if of our 
/ 6 ee hauinggrowne to this iſſue, that we ſhould 
ond this ſhort ſpace which we may be together, in the 
iſcourſing vpon the Ethick part of Morall Philoſophie, 
and you having theſubic& ſo ready athand , in Gods 
name we pray you,delay vs not by Lo time in friuo- 
lous excuſes, but begin to open to vs this treaſure, which 
you would fo faine hide from our eyes. 
Herethey began all to ſecond his ſpeeches,and ſo im- 
| pojemnay to intreate me toaccompliſh their deſire,that 
eing no furtherable to ſay them nay:I anſivered. 


Since ſuch is your will, I canno longer refiſt you: 
onely-thus much I muſt proteſt vnto you, that you arc 
guiltie,not onely of wharſocuer fault or crror I ſhal com- 
mit api the lawes of an interpreter,bur alſo of breach 
ofthe law ofholpitalitie,in ouerruling me in mine owne 
houſe. Andasforthis1 yn violece, 

e 


yet perhaps find no redrefle,ſo ifany ſhal find fault with 
me for not obſcruing the preciſe rules ofatranſlator , ler 
him impute theſame not to me, but vntoyou, hauing 
ſome compaſſion vpon me, thatbeſides being __ 
NC 
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ned toproduce that which I purpoſed to have kept to 
my felte, Iamalſo forced todoit,not according to mine 
ownechoice,but in ſuch fort as it hathpleaſed youto c6- 

al me. Well then, to gaine as much time as may be,I wil 
omit the introduction of the author to his —_ as 2 
thing depending vpon former matterand occaſion , by 
which the perſons introduced by him are fitted. for his 
purpoſe, & ſuppoſing this preſent companie to be as apt 
to conceiuethe reaſons by him ſet downe, & to make as 
pertinent obieftions as they did, I will begin euen there 
where he, following the courſe of moſt others that haue 
writte vponthat ſubic,maketh entry into his diſcourſe, 
But with this prouiſo, that, becauſe this day will not ſerue 
vs torunne ouer the whole, you wil be content,that,as he 
hath deuidedhis whole work into three dialogues, ſo we 
may meete here three ſcucrall dayes,to giue cuery ſeueral 
dialogue of his one day to explane the Lnceibe ſo much 
(Ithink)may well be performed cuery day. To which 


they all agreeing, I tooke my looſe papers in hand, and 

an in this manner following. I muſt now preſuppole 
that ye, whoI eſtceme to be as thoſe gentlemen introdu- 
ced by this author, haue likewiſe moued the ſamequeſti- 


on,which they did,to wit, what maner of life agentlema_ 
is tovndertake and propoſe to himſelfe,to attaine to that 
endinthis world, which among wifemen hath bene,and 
rs accounted thebeſt; beginning frotheday of his burth, 
and ſo guiding him therein vntill he be meet to purchaſe 
the ſameend. Andlikewiſe whereany occaſion of doubt 
orqueſtion,for the better vnderſtanding may happen in 
thediſcourſe, that ſome one of you deſiring to be reſol- 
ved therein,wil demaund ſuch queſtions as ſhalbenecd- 
full. Wherein you ſhall tind this author plentifully to ſa- 


ic your expectations , not tying himlcltc abſolutely 
to 


©: 
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ro follow neither Plato nor Ariſtotle, but gathering from 
both, and from other excellent writcrs befides, ſo much 
as may yeeld you the greater and fuller ſatisfaction. Giue 
eare therefore vnto his words. : 
TAE endinall things thatmen doin this world, is the 
firſt thatis coſidered,though afterwards it bethe laſt 
to beputinexecution. Andas,when it is brought toper- 
feion,it beareth the name of effe&, ſo is itthe cauſe that 
mouecthall otherto bring it toeffe& . And therefore to 3 
treate ofthar end, which js now the m\ tion inducing vs 
to diſcourſe hereupon, we muſt come to the firſt princi- # 
ples which may be the cauſes to bring a man to this end, ©? 
In which reſpe& it were needfull for me firſt to ſpeake 77 
of the generation of man, ſinceasall ſeeds bring forth © 
their fruit like to themſclues;ſo falleth it out for the molt '2: 
30h inmen: for ſuch as are thefather and the mother, :: 
© ſuchare moſt commonly the children. I ſhould likewilc 
declare,how he that wil bea commendable father,ought 
to hauea ſpeciall care,not of himſelfe onely (for him we 
wil ſuppoſe to be a man endewed with all the ornainents Z 
required fora wel compoſed body and mind) but of the Þ 
mother alſo. Foralbeit ſhe receiue the ſeed of generation 
fromthe man ; yet howſocueritbe, thechildren when 
they be once conceiued,take their nouriſhment from the 
mother,and in her wombe,yvntill the time of their birth: 
whereby we ſee the children very often to reraine the vi- 
ces of the mother. Alſo that in regard hereof,cuery man 
that intendeth to take a wife,0ught to be very carefull in 
the choice of her , ſothatſhe may not be baſe of paren- 
tage, vitious, wanton, deformed, lame, or otherwiſe im- 
perfect or defective: but well borne, vertuous,chaſte, of 
tall and comely perſonage, and well ſpoken, tothe end 
that of father and mother,by kind gentle, vertuous, m 4 
| dcſt, 
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of Ciuill life, 33 
deft, and comely of ſhape and proportion , !like children 
may betweene them be brought forth. Forfro wiſe men. 
hath proceeded that warning to men, that ſuch wiues 
they ſhould chule as they wiſhedto haue their children, 
And «Archidamus King of Sparta, was condemned by 
his citizens to pay a fine, for hauing taken to wife a wo- 
man of very lov ſtature; becaule ({aidrhey) ſhe is like to 
bringvs forth no kings, but dandiprats. Thereby decla- 
ring how they accounted no {mall part ofthe mateſtie of 
aking,to conſiſt in the comely preſenceand ſtature of his 
body; and not without cauſe . For it 1s written, that the 
goodly ſhew andapparance of a man, is the firſt thing 
worthy ſoucraigntie. But becauſe in the requeſt madeto 
me,I am required to begin onely at his birth, Irthinke it 
ſhall ſuffice,if I declare vnto = in what maner he ought 
to be nouriſhed, and brought vp, and inſtructed till he 
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come to ſuch ripe yeares and iudgement as he mayrule 
himſelfe, and be his owne guide to direct all his ations 


to that ſamecnd , which in all humane things is the laſt 
and beſt. Neuertheles before] by therewith, I would 
haue you ro vnderſtand, that the firſt gift which the fa- 
ther beſtoweth on the ſon after he is borne, is his name, 
by which heis all his life time to be called. Which name, 
is tobe wiſhed,may be decentand fit,ſo as it may ſeeme 
the life of the child is marked with afigne or pronoſti- 
cation of good hap , andof being framed to the courſe 
of vertue: for ſomeare of opinion, thatthe name often- 
timer preſageth the qualiticsand conditions of the child, 
Andfrtherefore they arenot to be commended that name 
their children by thenames of brute beaſts , as in ſome 
countries is vſed; where the names of Leo, of 0rſo, of A- 
fore, of Pardo, of Cane, and ſuch like arein vle: as if their 


delire were that their children ſhould reſemble thoſe 
| F ; wild 
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wild and bruite beaſts in their conditions. Let men ther- 
fore in Gods name be intitled with names meet for men, 
and ſuch as may ſignifie or carry with them dignitic, or 
rather holinefſe and religion,and leaue to bruite beaſts: 
their owne poſſeſſion. 

Then, faid fir Robert Dillon , before you procced any 
further, I pray you let vs vnderſtand whether that point 
becleare or no, of the nouriſhing all manner ot children. 
Foramong Lycergws his lawes, there was one, whereby 
1t was ordained, that ſuch children as were borne vnper- 
fetinany part of their bodics , crooked , mil-ſhapen, 
of ill aſpe, ſhould not onely, not be foſtered vp, but. 
alſo be throwne downe from the top of ahigh rocke, as 
creatures condemned by God and nature in thcir con- 
ception ; and ſo marked by them , to the end that men 
might know, that ſuch(if they were through ignorance 
bred & nouriſhed) werelikely to bring harme and ruing 
to the houſes and common-wealths wherin they ſhould 
live. Let vs therfore heare your authors opinion concc1- 
ning thatlaw, 

There is no doubt ({aidT) but that ſuch was the opi- 
nion of Lyc#r2#s and ſuch his law,though cruell and vn- 
uſt, Neuerthcles though the felicitic of man bea perfc- 
Ction of all the good gitts of body and mindyand he that, 
is {o borne,cannot indeed be properly termed happic in 
the higheſt degree of wed happinc : yetm = more 
prudently haue thoſe wiſe men determined, who fay, 
thatthe imperfeC&tions of mens bodics which are borne 

4 Withthem, arenor robe imputed to them as hurtful or 
ſhamefull,becauſcit is not in their power to auoid them. 
And who is he that can be ſo hard hcartcd as to ſlay an 
infant fo cruelly, onely becauſe nature hath ſhaped him 
voperte&tin any ot his lims? The mind of any good _ 

| L- 
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abhorreth to thinke ſuch a thing, much-moretoputitin 
execution. 

Indeed{replied fir Robert Dillon) pittic ought alwaics 
* tobe beforetheeyes ofal mcn,as attung naturaltothem, 
and without which they are vaworthy thename of hu- 
manitic : yet muſt northis pittic extend ſo farre forany 
particular compaſſion, as thereby to confound the vni- 
ucrfall order of things . The pittie which Hecuba had of 
Paris (as Pocts hauc taught vs) was the cauſe that Troy 
was burrit, and Priamws witi all his worthy family de- 
ſtroyed: which things (fay they) had neucr happened,if 
contrary to the dirc&tis of the Gods (who by her dreame 
forewarned her of thoſe euils) ſhe had not ſaued him. 
Ifthen it were truc, as Lycurz athrmed, that the markes 
or tokens,{o brought into the world by children from 
their mothers wombe,ſhould foretcll ſuch to belikelyto 
bring ruine or calamitic to theis cities or countries; were 
itnotbetter that he that is ſo borne, ſhould rather dic in 
his cradle, then be nouriſhed to become the ouerthrow 
and defolation ofa whole people? We know that by the 
Opinion of the wilſeſt, it is Expedicnt rather one ſhould 
die to ſaue a multitude, then by ſparing his lifeanumber 
ſhould periſh, 
 Thatopinion (fayd I) is not vnworthy wiſe men, but 
it is deepely to be conſidered, and their meaning tobe 
looked into, for ſo ſhall we find noſuch ſenſe therein, as 
you inferre : forthoſe men ſpake not of children newly 
borne,who are notable,cither by ſpecch or deed,to giue 
any ſigne ortoken , whereby it may be gathered, that 
they will proue cither good or cuill; but of ſuch,as being 
compinety heads and ring-leaders of factious and fedt- 
tious people , do make themſclues authors ofthe deſtru- 


ion of noble familics and whole cities : ſuch as were 
F 2 both 
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both the Gracchiin Rome, and ſundry others in Greece, 
And ſoitisro beapplied, to wit, thatſucha man ſhall ra- 
ther die, then forthe ſauing of hislife,a whole citic or 
people ſhould goto wracke, Orotherwiſe,when intime 
of warre, by the ioyning of twoarmies in bartell,a great 
multitude were likly to be ſlainc, it were farre better that 
one, or two, or moe, in certaine number on each {ide 
ſhould fight and hazard their liues in ſtead of the reſt, 
then their whole powers to meet, and venter the {laugh- 
ter of the moſt part of them . As inthe beginntng ot the 
State of Rome, the Horaty and the Curraty did to keepe 
from hazard of battell both people,which were ready ar- 
medand prepared to fight together. In like manner may 
that ſaying beapplicd, incaſe a whole citic bein danger 
of deſolation, & that the death of one man may redeeme 
the ſame. As by Cartizs the ſame citic of Rome was pre- 
ſerued: who with ſo greatcourage threw himſelfe armed 
on horſebacke into Par peſtilens pit which infected the 
whole citie, tothe hd thatby his death he might ſauc 
the people from that mortaliticand infection . And the 
ſameeffe& (bur farre moreexcellently) did our Sauiour 
likewiſe work,who to redeeme mankind from the bands 
of hell,tooke ypon him all our ſinnes, through which we 
were become thrals to Satan; and for our ſaluation yecl. 
ded himſelfe willingly toa mioſt bitter death . But as in 
ſuch caſes it is to beallowed, that one ſhould die for the 
le: ſoisitmuch more to bediſcommended then 
can declare, thatan infant newly borne ſhould be killed, 
though by defect of nature, want of ſeed, or any ſtraine 
or miſchance ofthe mother, or through abundance of ill 
humors, or any other ſtrange accident, itbe borne im- 
perfect, or markedas is ſaid. 
Well,ſaid ſir Robert Dllon,jt is true indeed that the law 
of 


bl 
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| books deRepub. deuiſeda more mild and reaſonable way: 
Z forhe allowed not that ſuch children ſhould bekilled,as 


+ 


Z itſcemed,he thought that throughthe intem 
2 diſordinateliving of the parents, children came to be in- 
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of Lycurgus was too cruell and vniuſt , But Plato. in his 


= holding it inhumane, yethe ordained that they ſhould 
2 bebroughevp in ſomeplace appointed out of the citic, 


7 andthat they ſhould be debarred all poſſibilitie of bea- 


TG OI eg 


ring any rule or magiftracie in the Common-wealth. For 
peranceand 


cndredno lefſe deformed and corrupt in mind then in 


3 body:and therein the exceſle of drinking wine to be a 
* principall cauſe. In which reſpche forbadas wel tothe 


man asto the'woman the vſe of wine at ſuch times as 
ma were diſpoſed to attend the generation of chil- 
ren, 

Plato(ſaid I)muſt not be left vnanſiwered, neither wil I 
ſpare toſay (by his leauc)that his law,though itbe milder 
then the other, was neucrthemorc allowable for the cau- 
ſes aboue ſpecified. For it is not alwayes true, that the im- 
pertetions of the body arc likewiſe inthe mind : orthat 
a faire body hath cucrmorea faire mind coupled ynto it. 
Haue we not ſeene men of miſ-ſhapen bodies that haue 
had diuine minds, and others of goodly perſonages that 
hauebin very furics of hell? as Plato himſelfe confſtrat- 
ned by the force of truth anddayly experience could 
not but confeſſe . The good or bad ſhape of the body 
therefore, muſt be no rule for vs to bring vp, or not to 
bring vp our children, though it be tobeeſteemeda 
greatgrace to beborne with ſcemely and wel proportio- 
ned members:and thatitis a ſpeciall point of happineſle 
to hauea faire mind harbored ina comely body,becauſe 
both together beare with them a naturall grace, pleaſing 


and gratcfull tothe eyes of men, conſtraining inaſort 
"TA the 
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the loue of all thatbchold them: which thing Y7r7il wel BR fa 
ynderſtanding 5 when he ſpake of E urtalus, ſaid ) 3 to 
Grattor & pulchroventens in corpore virtus, VF i 
Adiuuat,cc. 3% 
For although vertue of it ſelfe be loucly and to be highly 3 
eſteemed, yet when ſheis accom panicd with the beauty 8 
ofthe bodice, ſheis ryore amiable(whatſocuer air, x 
Stoicke, more ſeuerethennecd, pleaſe to ſay) and with 7 
more affetion embraced of, all them that fee her, % 
Whichthing appeared in'Scipio Africanus, Whenhe met 7 
with Aſdrubal bis enemy in the preſence of king Siphax: 
for as ſooneas the ſubrill African had beheld the comely + * 
preſence and gratefull countenance of $cypzo, he torth- 
with conceiued that, which afterward fell out, to wit, 
that Scipio would draw Syjphax to ioyne with the Ro- 
manes,againſt the Carthaginians. But for all this we are |,/ 
notinany wiſe toeſteeme aperſon in body miſ-ſhapen 
or deformed, lefle worthy to be nouriſhed, or tobe ad- > 
mitted to magiſtracie, if he be vertuous, then the other *:; 
that is of gratefull preſence , For though Ariſotle thinke ©? 
thedeformitie of the body tobe an impediment to the 
Jperfea felicitic of man, in zgſpe@ of cxteriour things; 
yet hedetermineth,that it 1s no hindrance to the courle © 2 
of vertue. To conclude therfore this point, though chil- 7 
dren be borne weake,crooked, miſ-ſhapen, or deformed kt 
of body, they arenot therefore to be expoſed, but as wel 
to bebrought vp andinſtructed as theother, that they 
may grow andincreaſe in yertue, and become worthy || 
of thoſe dignities whichare diſpenſed in their common- 
weales. And, me thinketh, Socrates that wiſe man ſpake 


very well to his {cholers,and to this purpoſe, when licad- 
uiſedthem, thatthey ſhouldoften be old themſelucs in 


looking-glaſſes : totheend (Tad he) that if you ſee —_ 


accs 


® 
«0 


faces and bodies comely and beautifull, ye may endeuor 


_ vertues thereunto:and if ye percciue your clues 


*2Z the defetts of nature, with the ornaments 


thenthey that haue beautiful bodies. For itis rather good 
ra. ſce a man of body imperfe& and diſproportioned en- 


her, 7 ducd with vertucs, then a goodly body tobe noughtelſe 
met F butagay veſſcll filled with vice and wickednes. Children 
1x: 3 aretobebred,ſfuch as natire gineth them vnto vs,and we 
1ely 7 arcto haue patience to abide rheirproot,and to ſce whar 


th- © thciractions will be : and if theirs that be of deformed 
: body,doprouc good and vertuous, they are ſo much the 
{0- 5, moreto be commended, as they ſcemed lefle apt there- 
are 4 unto by their birth. And on the contrary f1de, they that 
+ being beautifull of body,are lewd and vitious,deſcruc to 
> bedriuen from the conucr{ation of ciuil men;ycachaſcd 
cr 2; outofthe world,as vnthankful acknowledgers of fo great 
ke 23 agift beſtowed vpon them, and as vnworthy to liue a- 
1c 3 mong men, Theſe how faire ſocuer (be they children or 


5: # men) that cary one = in thcir tongue, and another in 
le © their heart,be they that deſerue to be huntedout ofall ci- 
|. 22 uilllocjetic, thatare ingrate for bencfites receiuedz who 


hurt, orTecke to hurt theny that haue done them good, 
and hate them, onely becauſe they cannot but know 
themſclues to be bound vnto thein; That bethey that 
in very truth are crooked , miſ-ſhapen and monſtrous, 
and might well be condemned to be buried quicke : not 
ſimple innocent babes, who, hauing neaelection, can 
yeeld no tokens cither of good orcuill; againſt whom 
to pronounce ſentence of death beforc they haue offen- 


dcd,is great ipiuſtice and exceeding crucltic. And tis 


(loe) 


YO. - 
eo ſer forth and grace the gifts of nature the betterby ad- 


to be deformed and il-fauoured,you may ſceke to ſupply 
VY I th the ornar of vertuc, 
2 thereby making your {clues no lefſe gratefulandamiable 
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40 A Di courſe | 
(loe) is the ſentence of this author touching the doubt 
propoſed , wherein (if you reſt ſatisfied ) I will pro- 
ceede., | | 
All the companieaſſented to the ſame : and then Ma. 
ſter Dormer ſaid; Now then(I pray you)letvs heare you 
declare whatthis end is , whereof you were diſcourling 
when this doubt was propoſed, and withall we mult cx- 
pe&that you ſhall ſhew vs and et vs in the way whercin 
weareto trauel for theattaining thereof, and giue vs pre- 
cepts whereby that perfection may be purchaſed, vnto 
whichall mendefirous to become happie in this lite, di- 
rec their ations and their endeuours. 
Of this expectation (quorth I) you need not feare to 
be fruſtrated,for here ſhall you haucenough(T aſſimemy 
ſelfe) to fulfill your defire : and therewith, peruſing my 
2s ,I thus followed . Theend of man in this litc, is 
pineſle or felicitie : andan end iris called (as before - | 
was ſaid) becauſe all vertuous ations are direRed there- 
unto, and becauſe for it chiefly man Taboureth and tra- 
.uelleth in this worid. But for that this felicitic is found to 
; beoftwo kinds, wherof one is called ciuill,and the other 
| copper : you ſhall vnderſtand that the ciuill ©-li- 
citie1snothing elſethen a perfect operation of themind, 
proceeding yt excellent vertue ina perfettlife ; ang is at- 
chieuedby the temper ofreafon, ruling the diſordinate 
affects {tirred vp in vs by the vnreaſonable parts of the 
mind, (as when the time ſhall ſerue will be-declarca) 
and guiding vs by the meane of vertue to happy life, 
Theother which is called contemplation,or contempla- 
5 tivefelicitie, isdikewiſe an operation of themind, but of 
j thatpartthereof which is calledintelletive, ſothatthoſe 
$ Parts whichare void of reaſ6, haue nointermedling with 
s theſame: for he which giueth himſelfe to follow this fe- 
| | licitic, 


licitie, ſuppreſſerh all his paſſions, and abandoning all 


earthly cares, bendeth his ſtudics and his thoughts who- 
ly vnto heauenly things ; and kindlcd andinflamed with $ 
divincloue,labuureth to enioy that ynſpeakable beauty, £ 
which hath bin the cauſe ſo to inflame him, andtoraiſe g 


his thoughts to ſo high a pitch . But foraſmuch as our 
purpoſe 1s now tointreate onely of the humaneprecepts 
and inſtruQtions, and of that higheſt good, which in this 
vale ofmiſery,may be obtained. ye thall vnderſtand that 
theend whercunto man ought to dircdt all his ations, 
is properly that ciuil! felicitic beforementioned; which 
is,an inward reward for morall vertucs, and whercin for- 
tune can chalenge no part or intereſt ar all. And this end 
is ſo peculiar to reaſon, that not onely vnreaſonable crea- 
tures can be no partakers thereof, but yong children alſo 
arcexcluded trom the ſame. For albcit they be naturally 
capable of reaſon , yet haue they no vle of her, through 
the imperfection of their yong age, becauſe this end be- 
ing to be attained by perfect oprranons inapcrte life, 
neither of which, the child, nor the yong man is able to. 
performe, it folluwerh that neither of them can be ac- 
counted happic. And by theſame reaſon it commethto 
aſſe,tharthough man be the ſubic& offelicitie, vet nei- 

ther the child nor the yong man may be ſaid properly to 
be the ſubic& therof, bur in power and poſhbiltic only: 


_ -— 


yerthe yong manapprocheth nearer thereunto then the 


child, And thus much may ſuffice for a beginning, 
to fatisfie the firſt part of your demaund. 

Then ſaid Captaine Carleil, ſeeing you haue propoſed 
tovsthis end, which is the marke(as it were) whereatall 
Ciuill ations doleuel,as at their higheſt or chictcſt good, 
we will now beattentiue to heare the reſt, and how you 


will preſcribe a manto order his life, ſo as from his child- 
3: hood, 
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A2 A Diſcourſe 

hood, and ſo forward from age toage, he may direct his 
thoughts and ſtudies to the compaſiing of this good, or 
ſummum bonum, as Philoſophers do terme it. 

That ſhal youalſo vnderſtand,quoth I, butthen muſt 
the diſcourſe thereof bedrawne from a deeper con(tde- 
ration. Thoſe men thathauceſtabliſhed lawes tor people 
to beruled by, oughtto haue framed ſome among the 
reſt for the foundation of mans life, by which atruc and 
certaine forme of life might be concetued, and ſuch,as 
beginningtoleade him from his childhood, might hauc 
ſerued him for a guide, vntill he had attained to thole ri- 
per yeares, wherein he might rather hauc bin able to in- 
ſtru&others,then need tobe himſelfeinſtrued. For tlie 
foundation ofhoneſt and vertuous living, beginneth c- 
uen in childhood:neither ſhal he euer be _ yong ma, 
that in his childhood is naught; nora wicked yong man 


—— 


lightly proue good when heisold . For,ſuch as are the 


principles and beginnings ofthings,ſuch are the procec- 
dings. Whereupon the wiſeſt men of the world, haue c- 
uer thought,that the way to haue cities and common- 
wealths furniſhed with vertuous and ciuil men,conſiſted 
in the vriging vp of childre commendably. Butamong 
all the lawes of our time , there is noone that treateth ot 
any ſuch matter . There are orders and lawes both vni- 
uerſall and particular, how to determine cauſes of con- 
trouerſie, to end ftrifes and debates, and how to puniſſ1 
malefactors : but there is no part in the whole body of 
the law, that ſetteth downe any order in a thing of fo 
great importance. Yet Plato held it of ſuch momenr, 
as knowing thatthe well bringing vp of children,was the 
ſpringor weſ-head of oneltlie: he thought itnotTuſ- 
cient, thatthe fathers onely ſhould take care of nurturing 
their children,butappointed beſides publike magiſtrates 
| in 


* of Cimlllife, - -- 43 
in the common-wealth, who ſhould attend that matter, 
as a thing moſt neceſſary. For though man be framed by 
nature mildand gentle, yet if he be not from the begin- 
ning diligently inſtructed and taught, he becometh of 
humane and benigne that he was, more fierce and cruell 
then the moſt wild and ſauage beaſt of the field. Wheras 
ifhe be conueniently brought vp,and directed toa com- 
mendable courſe of life: of bentgne and humane that he 
is , he becometh through vertuc ina ſort diuine . And 
tothe end the cauſe may be the better knowne, why ſo 


great diligence is needtul and requiſite, you muſt vader- 
ſtand, thatalthough our ſoule be but one in ſubſtance, 


ER. HO hers 
and properly our true forme, yethathit not one onel 
Mir) bur 


part, power, or facultie, or vertue (as we may callit 
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diucrs, appointed for diuers aridfiſhdry offices . For we 

being participant of the nature ofall tang uia liuj d 

Gon euided into three kinds; it is neceſſary that 
1 


man ſholdhane ſome partof eucry of thoſe three. There 
is then one baſe and inferiour kind of life of I: fle eſtima- 
tion then thereſt, and that is the lite of trees and plants 
and of all ſuch things as haueroote intheearth, which 
ſpring,grow, bloome,and bring forth truite: which fruit 
Ariſtotle ſayth,cometh from them in ſtead of excrement, 
together with their ſeed. And theſe trees and plants, and 
ſuchlike growing things, haue onely life, deuoid of fee- 
ling (though Pythagoras thought otherwiſe) or of any. 
knowledge :'but by the benefite of nature onely, they 
ſpring,they grow, and bring forth fruite and ſced for the 
vic of man, and for the maintaining of their kind. There 
is another kind of life, leſſe impertethen that, which is 
the ſame that perfect liuing creatures haue (for of that 
life, which is in maner a mcane between thelite of plarits 


andthis of ſenſible creatures,wenced notnow to ſpeake; 
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A Diſcourſe 
or if it were, we ſhould reſemble it to that which Phy. 


fitions call Embrio, and is the creature vnpertect in the 


wombe,whiles it is betweene the forme of ſced, and of 
thekind whence it cometh) which life of perfcetlining 
creatures, hath in it by nature power to tele, and to 
moue from place to place. For-we ſec they ſtir and feele, 
and haue power to defi thoſethings thatare mcete for 
the maintaining of theirlife and of their nature. And by 
natural inclination,and for the increaſe and continuance 
of their kinds, they couet the ioyning of their bodics, to 
yeeld vnto nature that, which ofnature they have recci. 
ued, thatis, to ingender the like vnto themſclues. But 
this power of the ſoule, cannot vie that force and vertuc 
which naturally it hath, ifit have not withall that formcr 
part which is proper (as is faid)to plants,8& is called vege- 
tative (you muſt giue me leaue to vie new words of Art, 
ſuch as are proper to expreſſe new conceits,though they 
be yet ſtrange, and not denizened in our language) bc- 
cauſe it giyeth life and increaſe togrowing things , and 
without it the power of feeling doth vrterly faile . Next 
afterthis, cometh that excellent and diuine part of the 
ſoule,which bringeth with it thelight of reaſon , con- 


# taining in it the powers, faculties, or vertucs of the other 


two. Forit baththar life which proccedeth from plants; 


- ithathſenſe or feeling, & motion fro place toplace, pro- 


perto the ſecond kind;and ithathbeſides that other part, 
wherby it kgowerh,vnderſtaderh,diſcourſcth,coſultcrh, 
chuſerh, and giueth it ſelfe ro operation, and to contem- 
plate things naturall and diuine : and this parr is proper 


-only to man. Andas by the two other faculties before 
mentioned, weare like to plants and to bruite beaſts : ſo. 


by this laſt, we do participate of the divine nature of God 
hunſclfe. Wherefore Ariſtotle aid, that inan was crea- 
BS £25 
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ted ypright, for no other cauſe, then for that his ſub. 


ſtance was diuine, whoſe nature and office is roknow _ 


and nderſtande And truly tfisgiftisgiuen vnto vs by 
themaker and goucrnour of all things,becauſe we mighe 
know our ſelucs to be of a nature moſt pertect among 
earthly things,and not farre infcriour to the diuine, And 


- thatwe haue receiued ſoſingulara gift from Almightic 


God for no other cauſe, bur oncly to the end we might 
perceive how all other things that grow and live on_ 
earth arecorruptible, and do reſoluc into theirhrſt prin- 
ciples or beginnings, and ccaſcany more to be, as ſoone 
as the ſoule of life departeth from them : bur that our 
minds are immortal and incorruptible, whereby wemay 


| . reſtaſſured of an eternall life . Since then theſe three fa- 


culties of the ſoule arc in vs,it iscleare,that as the plants, 
among things that beare lite, arc the moſt impertcQ; ſo 
that part of the ſoule is moſt vnperfeet which is proper 
to their kind : bur it is ſo neceſſary'to all other kinds, as 
without it there is no life, and with it the reſt of the fa- 
culties that are joyned therewith, though they be wor- 
thier, decay and fall. And this neceſſitic of nature, that 
without it ſhegiueth no life, maketh the ſame ro be moſt 
baſeand Te For among natural things,thoſ&which 
are ſo neceſſary, as without them nothing can be done, 
arealwaics held and reputed the moſt vnworthy. Which 

thing we may ſee in + ton wecall Materia prima; which 

though itbe/in nature before the forme, yet becauſe of 
the neceſſitie thereof, it is eſteemed of no nobilitic in 

compariſon of the forme. And cuen ſo likewiſe among 


the ſenſes, thatof feeling is held the baſeſt, becaufe no 5 


perfeRliuing creature can be without it, nor yet the reſt 
of the ſenſes, vnlefſe that be preſent. And therelore Arr 


fotle ſaid, that the other ſenſes were giuen to man, that 
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as | A Diſcourſe 
thereby he might liuethe betterz but the ſenſe of feelino | 
was piten him , becauſe without it he could neitterbe py 
ork Nap forſomuch as Ifernay BevvithoutTenſe, & 
ecauſe the ſen/itixe ſoule is notof ſuch neceſſitic as is the 
weeetatine,therefore is thar of more nobilitic then this Þ 
ſomewhar,yet inferiour ro the gnrellectine, which can no 27 
more be without the ſe»{7tive, then the ſenſitive without #7 
the vegetative. And becauſe the intelledtiue ſoule is not * 
ofneceſſitie ſeruing toany other tacultic or power, ther: 
forcis ſheas Lady,Miſtris,and Queens oucrall otherthe 
powers, facultics,or vertues of the ſoul; ſoas there is none 
proper vnto man, but that Whereby he may bc cither 
good or bad, happie or ynhappie : and the ſame 1s it, 
whereby we vnderſtand and make choice rather of one 
courſe of life then of another. This great gift hath God 
beſtowed vponys, to ſhew his great grace and goodnes, 
and for this purpoſe, that,as he hath inuited vs through 2 
vertue of our vnderſtanding to the knowledge of truth, 2 
and by this knowledge to become like vnto himſclte ; lo 
'welhould bend allour ſtudy and endeuours thereunto, 73 
as theend and ſcope of ourlife in this world. Of which, 
the occalionof this our preſent ſpeech did firſt ariſe. 2 
HereI pawſing a while;as to take breath, and withall 
toorder ſome of the papers, the Lord Primate ſpake,ſay- 
ing : Hauing treated thus farre of the powers, facultics, # 
vertues, or parts of the ſoule, I thinke it not impertinent 
to moue a queſtion, whether they bc in man {cpatate, 
and inſeuerall places ; or whether they be vnited all to- 
gether, ancdfeatedin oneplace? 
| Thisqueſtion(quoth I)is very pertinent to this place, 
and by the author herercſolued as a doubt, not lightly 
or ealteto be anſwered, Firſt, for thatthere haue not wan- 
ted ſome,who would nerds haue that theſe three power 
| 0 
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of Cinill life, | 
of the ſoule,were three diſtin&t ſoules, and not ioyned in 
one ſoule, appointed for ſeuerall offites. Bur becauſe thar 
opinio hath bin eſteemed but vaine, itneedeth nottobe 
inſiſted vpon; but briefly that I declare, what Arfarle 
and Plato, with their followers, hauc held. The firſt, with 
his ſcholers , aftirme the reaſonadle ſoule to be in ſub- 
ſtanceinmMuifible:and albeit they aſſigne vnto her diucrs 
yertues,yet will they nothaue them to be indeed ſever] 
and diucrs,but that the diuerfiticſhould procced & con- 


fiſt only in the maner of vnderſtanding Et uppoling 
them to be 1n the ſoule after ſuchaTorr, as in the lineof 


acircle, the inner part which is hollowor embowed,and 
the outward which is bended.Which two parts,though 
we vnderſtand them diuerftf, yet arc they but one line, 
and not{cuerall. Neither do they aſligne vnto her divers 


places : but ſay that ſhe is all and whole in allour body, 


and in cuery part of the ſame, andapt there to exerciſe 


all her functions, ifthe parts were apt to recciue them, 
But becauſe euery TY not dil ==; toreceiue them, 
therefore ſhe maketh ſhew of them onely in ſuch as are 
made fit inſtruments to execute her powers and facul- 
ties. Sogiueth ſhe yertue totheeye tolce, tothe care 
to heare, and to thereſt of the members thatare the in- 
ſtruments of our ſenſes.But Plztoand his ſect, haue giuE 
to euery power or facultie of the ſoule, a peculiar ſeate in 
mans body: for though they held the ſoul to be but one, 
enduecd with ſcueral vertues or powers; yetthey affirmed 
that cuery one ofthoſe hada ſcuerall ſeate appointed in 
mans body . To the vezetztiue (from which, as from a 
fountaine, they ſaid, the concupiſeible appetite doth flow) 
they appointed the Liuer for her place. To the ſenſitive, 
whence cometh (ſay they) the feruent paſſion ofanger, 


they gaue the Heart, But the reaſonable ſoule(as _ 
hs a c 
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the moſt divinething vnderheauen , they affigned tg 
hold her ſeate,likea Queene inaroyal chaire,cuen inthe 
head: vnto which opinion.all the Greek authors of Phy. 

' TiAhaue leaned , and ſpecially Galey the exccllen! in. 
terpreter of Hippocrates , who hath not onely arttibuted 

' threeſeuerall ſeates to the three ſcuerall faculties of the K 

 foule,inreſpe& of their operations; but hath alſo ſhewed 
with whatorder thoſe members are framed, that muſtbe 
the receptacles of thoſe facultics . For he ſheweth hoy 7 

the firſt member,thartaketh forme after the conception, 
istheliuer, from whence ſpring all che veines , thatlike 

' ſmall brookes,carry bioadcor: the body. And in this 

mermber doth he place the living or nouriſhing ſoule, 3 

which wehaue termed an ittobe moſt FR 
approching to nature, Next vnto this, he placeththe 27 

' heart, wherein allthe vitall ſpirits are forged, and receive 77 
their ſtrength: for the generation whereof, theliuer ſcn- 

 derhbloud hither, where itis refined,and made more i 


pureand ſubtill; and fromthence by the arteries (which 3 
' all ſpring fromthe heart) the ſame ſpirits are ſpread tho- 7 
roughout the whole body . And theſe two principal | 


ha 


members, arethe ſeates of the two pe 


——— 


ncipall appetites 
pr 
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' theiraſcible and the concupiſcible; ofthat the heart,of this W 
| theliucr. Andbecauſe all this while the creature hath 
yetnoneed (as being vnperfed) of ſenſe or motion, 1t 
1s buſted aboutnothing but receiuing of nouriſhment, 
Somewhat further off from the heart , beginncth the 
braine togrow, andfromit do all the ſenſes low and 
then Toe) bepinneth) the child to take forme and 
ſhape of aperfe>t creature, the face, the hands, and the 
feet being then faſhioned, withthe other parts of the 
body, apt for feeling and voluntary mouing : and from 
thence bederiucdthe ſinewes, the bands orligaments, 

all 
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andmuſdes are framed, by which the motions of the 
members are diſpoſed. This parts the ſeate of the reaſo. 
nableToule, by vertue and power of which, we vnder- 
ſtandwe will,we diſcourſe, we know,wechuſe,wecon- 
template and do all thoſe operations which appertaine 
ynto reaſon. And as nature hath placed the brainea good 
diſtance off from the other two principall members , ſo 
hath ſhe frameda cartilage, orthin rynd, orskin to ſeuer 
the hegrt fromthe liuer and other inward bowels,as with 
a fence or hedge betweene them andthe other baſer 
that arE Jeſſe pure. For the heart $ purer, and ſo is that 
bloud which conueyeth the _ $ from it throughout 
the body,then the liucr;or the bloud which isingendred 


in theſgme. Andin this reſpe& was Ariſtotle iuſtly re- 
prehended by Galen, inthat he gaue to the heart alone, 
that which appertained toall three the principallmem- 


- bers aforeſaid, For though bcaſligned diuers vertues or 
powers to the ſoule, yet he placed them all in the heare 


_ from which he ſaid (contrary tothat which com- 
mon ſenſe and experience teacheth) that all the vines, 
arteries and (inewes ofthe body were deriued . But be- 
cauſe we ſhould go too —_—_y from our purpoſe, if 
I ſhould diſcourſe particularly all that which may be ſaid 
in this matter , I will returne ( if you ſo thinke good) 
to our former purpoſe, which left to ſatisfie your de- 
maund, 

Thus much (Qid the Lord Primate) hath not alittle 
opened the vnderſtanding of this matter, and therefore 
you may proceed, vnlefle any other of the ny 
haueany other doubt to propoſe . But they all being (t- 
lent, and ſeeming attenriue to heare further, I ſaid; Now 
thatyou haue vnderſtood what thepowers and faculties 


of the ſoule are,it followeth to be declared, how the ages 
p71 H © 


Fo {Diff 
of mis life haue ſimilitude with the ſame. As the ſouleof 
_ rp ptr Ty 4 e, isthe foundartis of thereſt, 
yofthehaleſt ſo is theageof childhood 


hp er theotherapes,and thert Elraling 
Cen EE RR; it. And bccauſlc 


vp6 it,the otherapes are built;there ought the greater di. 
ligence-tobe vſedabour the ſame, to make it paſſe onto- 
wards theother more noblerhenit ſelf: ſo as we may rea- 


ſonably coceiuea hope, that fr6a wel-guided childhood Fa 


thechild mayenterintoac6mendable youth, and thence Þ 
paſſetoa moxeriper age,bythe direQtig of vertue.Buttuſt 
yemult ynderſtid,that Ars/torl wil in no wiſe yeeld, that 
this inferior ſoule ſhou be capable of reaſon , and ther- F 
fore _—_—_ in my ſenſible ons both the concupiſcibl A 
and tites. And contrariwiſe, Plato (23 BY 
before is 1)d eth theſe two affeQs, into both bf 
theſe faculties of che foule, giuing tothe firſt the concu- | 
frm mea draſcible wthe other. And becauſe Plato 
is opinion hath generally bin berter allowed then 4r:- 
ſtk, will Crop dcodiags Plato hath deter- 
mined . This baſer ſoule then thar, whereby we 7 
be nouriſhed, wegro OW, we pa Wes; /andreceiueour | 
body and being;about whoſe maintaining and increaſe, 
ſhe oſerh 371 whether we wake or ſleep, without 
any ender euour ofQur owne, her vertue and operation 


foodand {nouriſhment failenot)isin herfulforcecchic 
in childhood: andas foone asthe child is borne, Re 
vp the deſire gf food, to the end that by little andlittle 
it might gather ſtrength of body, to become apt forthe 
vſcoftheſoule, whoſe organ or inſtrument it 1s, for the 
accompliſhing of the more noble operations meet for 
man, Andbecauſethemilk ofthemoth er,orofthenurlſe, 
is the firſt fit food for theinfant; itwere tobe wiſhed, 


that 
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that it ſhould receiue theſame rather from the mother, 
then from any e woman : for, in reaſon, the ſame 


Þ 5: 
HO 


paps,to the end that they might 

| by (hold be deliuered of Bo 
atonce. And truly it cannot be,but that would muchin- 
creaſe both theloue of the mother to the child, and like- 
wiſe that ofthe child to the mother. Neuertheles,if it fal 
out (as oftentimes it doth) that the mother cannot giue 
ſucke to her child, or for other conſiderations ſhe giue it 
forth to be nurſed to another woman, yet 1s there Recil 


regard to be had, in getting ſuch a nurſe as may be of 


good complexion, and of a louing nature, and honeſt 
conditions, that with milke it may alſo ſucka diſpoſition 
toa vertuous and commendeblelt | belt 

By your licence (laid M. Dormer) let me aske you a 
queſtion, whether you thinke that the mind taketh any 
qualitic fromthe nutriment of the body: for ifthemind 
bediuine; me ſcemeth it is againſt reaſon, that it ſhould 
not be of greater power,then to recciue corruption from 
the nutriment of the body. 

Youſay very well, quothT, and here ſhall you bere- 
folued of that doube. Thatthemind isa pon mk. 
cannot bedenied. And if the verrue of themind (whi 
is reaſon) could be freed from the company of thoſe 0- 
ther two faculties of the ſoule, void of reaſon, in reſpect 


ofthemſclues,ie would doubtiefſe remaine {till in perte- 
| H 2 ction 


L 
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ion of onenature, andnot receiue any vice from that 
nutriment,which yeeldeth marter to the baſeſt facultic 
of the ſoule to mainraine and increaſe the body , but e. 
uermore practiſe her-proper operations and vertue : but 
becauſeir hapneth too often , partly by the ill qualitic of 


—_———— —_—_—_— 


_ 


thenurriment, and partly for want of care inthe cduca: 
eignr, that the part whercin the Apetatine power licth 
petreth ouern 
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e 
ouermuch ſtrength , andallured bythe delights 
of the ſenlibleÞ St ſelfe wholy. to Cort 
pleaſures of thelenles , the mind being oppreſſed, can- 
not performe the offices and funRions pertaining there- 
unto. And forthis cauſe Platoaffirmed,that vnhcalthfull 
bodies make the minds weake, And the body can neucr 
be foundorhealthfull, when itis giuen to follow that ba- 
ſer partof the ſoule, and theluſts and fenſualities of thc 
iame,whereby it forceththe mind preuailing againſt rea- 
ſon. Notbut tharthe mind is neuertheles diuine,but be- 
cauſe the body being the neceffary inſtrument of the | 
-mind, when itis wrelted and drawne toan ill habit, the i 
mind cannot vie itas it would, and the Tight of reaſon is 
darkned & hindred,notthroughany defetof the mind, |** 
butondly inreſpe@&ofthe inſtrument that is become re- 
bellious .”Eucn as ifa candle ſhouldbe pur into a cloſc 
veſſel, thatthelight thereof could notappeare : for the 
o - notyeeldingoflight,ſhould not proceed from the defeR 
of the candle, butof the veſſel that incloſed the ſame. 
Totheendtherefore thatthe child recciue notany vici- 
ous habit by the qualitie of his firſt food and nouriſl1- 
ment; wile men haue adviſed, that the nurſe tobe cho- 
ſen forachild, ſhould notbe baſe-ot of vile condition, 
thatthechild mightbe the apterto be brought vp to-ver- 
rue: thatſhe benor of ſtrangenation, leſt ſhe ſhould giue 
& ſtrange or vnſcemely manners , 'vnſit or diſagreeablc 
| ; tO 
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of Ciaill life, © 53 
to the cuſtomes and conditions of the houſe or citic 
wherein itis borne, and wherein itistoline : andlaſtly, 
that ſhe be of good and commendable behauiour,to the 
end that with the milk it may ſuck good conditions,and 
an honeſt diſpoſition to vertuous hfe. And becauſe the 
nurſe may be kept in houle, or ſuffercd to carry the child 
to her owne dwelling place; of the two,ifisro be wiſhed 
that the parents ſhould rather keepe her in their owne 
houle, tothe end that cuen from his infancy it migh 
learne to know the father and mother,andthe reſt of the 
family, and rake by little and little the faſhions and man- 
ners ihe houle, For the minds of children, whiles they 
beyongzare like to the yong tender (lips of trees, which 
aiman may-bend and ſtraighten as he liſt ; andare faſhio- 
ned to fuch cuftomes and conditions as may beſt be- 
feeme jhem. For looke what behauiour they firſt learne, 
the ſame they retaine and keepe a long while after. 
Wherefore Phocilides ſaid right well : 

Whiles yet in tender yeares the child doth grow, 

Teach him betimes conditions generous. | 

Great is the care then that fathers ought to vie in fra. 
ming the manners and diſpoſition of their children, 
when they be yong and tender in their owne houles, 
andare yetintheirnurſes laps. Hauing regard not to vie 
them either ouer-curſtly, or oucr-fondly : for as the firſt 
oucr-aweth them, makeehfhem dull and baſe, and vile 
minded, by taking away the generofitic of their minds; 
the other | drow them tobe wantons and waiward, 
ſoasthey will neuer be ſtl, but euer crying and wraw- 
ling for they wote not what. For being yet but new in 
the world, and notacquainted with thoſc things, the 
images whereof are preſented tothem bythe ſenſes of 


hearing and ſecing ; they caſily giue themlclues to way= 
H 3 wardnes 
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wardnesandcrying, when they {ce any ſtrange ſight 
images, or hearc a tearfull found ornoiſc, —_— : 
reaſon of the melancholy humor,which they bring with # 
them from the mothers womb, (reaſon hauing YET. Y 
orno force inthem, and their judgments being too weak 
to diſtinguiſh good from euill, or what is hurtfull,from 
what may dothem good: )notthat naturally they be ſv, 
for that tender age is rather ſanguine andaeriall; buttho- | 
rough the remnant of that bloud,from which they recei 
we Te rnutm _ mo mothers belly vnto one 
their crying,the vſuall remedy is the mouing them trom | 
place to ob the rockin of them in their SL the 
dandlingofthem;forſuch motions do divert ghem trom 
thoſe fearfull impreſſions, and make them the lefle way. 7 
wardand comberſome, quieting the inward paſſions of yt "* 
the mind. Beſides thar, ſuch ſtirring of them, wakeneth 
and kindleth in them that h cate which helpcth 
the digeſtion ofhumors inthem, and maketh them apt 
to be wellnouriſhed and ftrengthencd againſtthoſcout- 

- ward feares, which cauſe'their waywardnes and crying. # 

'Hereunto may be added the ſinging of their nurſcs, 3 

it,as rophtby . 


mony, and therefore is p 
FiedeSnatural toitſelfe. O thers(haplyofberter iudge- 


| h 
Feent) fay,that children are tilled by the ſinging of their 
nurſes, becauſe one contrary expelleth and Giveth a\a 
another, when it is the ſtronger : Toxsthe nurſes ſingin 


Bei >lowderthenthe childs crying, therefore it preuai- 
*eth Fr themolkcifeduallrealonts, that the wegerarine 


| —— 


poweror facultic beingof moſt force inthatage, and it 
taking pleaſurein things delightfull, and abhorring thoſe 
| that 
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that are diſpleaſant and noiſome,when with crying it fin- 
deth it fall: annoyed, it doth morc n—_ admit the 

nurſes ſinging, and becomerh calme and ſtill by hearing 
ZZ thenumbersand ſiveernes of the voice delightmg them. 
&7 Thus thenare children drawne from waywardnes to be 
= til, from crying to mirth, and become thereby the more 
lively and fuller of ſpirit,and ſtirred yp toabetter kind of 
life, growing by little and little apt to vnderſtand,and to 
ſpeake as nature nay permit the. In which time ſpecially, 
erat diligence is to be vied, that they neither heare any 
diſhoneſt or vnſcemely ſpeeches , vnhit for a generous 
Z mind to conceiue, nor ſee any fights that be ſhame- 
2 full orvndecent to behold. For theſe two ſenſes, of all 
. &7 thereſt,are of moſt importance in this life ; for that the 
7 images of things arc in to the mind by the cics, 
and by the cares do the conceits and wordsenterinto the 
ſamE And ofthele two ſenſes, do the eares ſo much the 
more helpe vs rowards the learning ofa ciuill life, as the 
ſentences of wiſc-men paſſethereby into our vnderſtan- 
ding, And whereas thethings which welearne by the 
eyes, are but dumbe words : ſo dothe cares heare the G- 
lively voices, by which welearne good difciplines,& the 
true maner of well liuing. And therefore Xerxes {aid,that 
the mind had hisdwalling in the eares, which were de- 
ſighted with the hearin s ood words, andgricued at 
the hearing of vnſeemely . Andthe auncient wiſemen 
conſidering the great profit which the eares yeclded to- 
wards the attaining of knowledge, accounted them as 
conſecrated ro Prudence and to Wiſedome .. In which 
reſpe&alſo, when _ met their children , they kifſed 


them on theeare,as ifthey meant to make much of thar Fee 
hoped their children wereto 


Pg by whicht 
carne wiledome .. And for this cauſe ought they = 
ue- 
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hauethecare of bringing vp children to be very circum; 

{ſpe&, neuer to pronounce any word beforethem, by 

uch as are nat 2 ne tend tothe inſtruction of: 

good life , Forthough itſcemenor, that yong children 

marke ſuch things; yet what they heare and (ce, doth (e. 

_ enter into their tender MINES, = no take in- 

cnſible rootes: which, when men think lealt of any ſud 
mr batch foorth fruite agrecable to the ſeed wa 
ſowne. And of ill ſeed,the fruite cannot bur alſo be cull, 
Let fathers then take great heed tothe modeſty of ſpeech 
and honeſt behaviour of all his family , and ſpecially ot 
the nurſes, tn whoſe boſoms their children are cuer held, 
and in whoſe faces their eyes are alwaycs fixed ; becaule 
_ note and obſerue moſt what they do or ſay,hauing 
lefle regard toothers. And thus, vnderſtanding, incrc# 
wot wy child with Ai a ſooneas heis come tobe 
capable ofan t, beforeall other things it is exp&- 
dient that hee bad to make him _—C a know- 
ledge of that ſimple, pure and omnipotent nature, the 
moſt highand euecrliuing God, and that the ſame belo 
imprinted in his heart, as he may learne God to be the 
Creator of all things , the giuer of life, and maintainer 
therof,the diſpoſer of all gitts & graces,and the only dil- 
penſer ofal goodnes: fo as he may be made to ynderſtid, 
that he receiues al goodnes fro his diuine Maieſty.Ther- 
tore thcy that giue vnto him any thing, how ſmal ſocucr 
a trifle itbe,oratoy, ſhalldo well to offer it vnto him, 
athing ſent vnto hun, or made for him by God, by little 
and little to —_—_ his mind , and to faſhion it to the 
knowledge of God, and ofhis divine power and good- 
nes. Forbythis meanes ſhall there be a ſure and firme 
foundation layd, whereupon a ſtrong and neuer-failing 
trame of good manners and godly inſtrutions may bc 


built: 
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buile: and without this fqundartion, all other care will be 
fpembut/in-vaine. For he thatis void of religion,and of 
that feare of God, which is incffect but adue reverence 
vnto his Maieſty,can never inall the whole courſe ofhis 
life, do any thing worthy prayſe or commendation. 
Whereas on the other ſide, he that hath this holy fearc 
fixed in his mind, will always abſtaine from doing any 
ching vnficting or diſhoneſt , or that may offend God, 
and bring him to his wrath and indignation. And ifper- 
haps throughthe frailtic of our nature apt ro offend, b 
reaſon of the ſpot of {inne; wherein we are conceived, 
throgh the diſobedience of our firſt farher Adam,he hap- 
pen to fall ſomtime into any fn, he is forthwith ſtrucken 
with chat ſame religious feare and reucrence, and being 
aſhamed of himſelf, ſceketh ro make reconciliation ther- 
fore; tothe end he may not dwell in the wrath and dif. 
pleaſure of Almighty God, from whom heacknowled- 
eth as well his life and being, as wharſocuer good be- 
ides he hath in this morrall life, To the attaining of this 
religion ,' will the example of the father greatly further 
the child, if to him' heſhew himſelfe ſuch,as he wiſheth 
he ſhould become. Forthough the children of Socrates 
(as it is wrirten)proued not capable of good diſcipline 
though the father werea patterneor fountaine of ho 
and vertuous life, yetare we to aſſure our ſelues, thatthe 
example of the-fathers life is the true and perfet mirror 
for the child to faſhion himſelfe by , that he may attaine 
a commendable courſe of life, For if the dumbe and ſen(- 


tefſe imiges of excellent men, which heauncientRo- 
DER a Fouſ were ſufficient ro ſtirre VP In 
young men; when they beheld them, a deſite to follow 
their ſk<ps, and ro reſemble thoſe noble perſonages of 
theirauneeſtorsgyhoſercſerr Tees ey beha,ende 
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uouringthemſclues not to.degenerate from the vertues 
and thenobiliticof their parents: how. much more, may 


wethinke, thatitwil mouethechild to ſec in his fathers 


lively face, and it hisaCtions vertueimprinted,and daily 
repreſented. I know right well;that ſometimes the con- 
wary is ſcene,throuph the inconſtancyof humane things: 
but if we conſider what happeneth for the moſt part, we 
ſhall find that good examples commonly are cauſes of 
good; and badexamples cauſesof euill. Since the child 
therfore ischiefly tolcarneof the father his forme of lite, 
it is the fathers part. to-be to him jn his tender yearcs a 


lively patternce of vertue,as we haue ſaid, wherby he may 


(asit were) ingraft into his childs mind that good and 
commendable kind of life, which may bring him by ver- 
tuons ations to honour andeſtimation. But becaulcit 
cometh oftener to paſſe then vere requilite , that the fa- 
ther being buſied about other matters concerning the 
erderofthts houſe and family, or elſe in the managing of 
the affaires ofthe common-wealthghe cannot attend the 
RHgiNSTP ofhischild with that carethat he ought, ther- 
foremuſt he provide for his education,ſoas the ſame be 
not neglected, Foras the true images of vertue atecaſily 
imprinted in theminds of childre whiles they be tendet: 
lo dothey quickly wearcoutandvaniſhifthey be notre- 
trſhed-and reyiued. by the diſcretion and.anduſtry of 
lome meet perſon appointed for that purpoſe, and their 
contraries as {aone ingraued in their places. The father 
therefore ought inany wiſe to make choiſe of ſome ſuch 
man [to whom he may commi the chatge andinſtru- 
Qion ot his child, when heispaſt theape of three yeares, 
as may; be meet'to giue him good example of life, and 
ſcaſon him with ſuch dodtine,as he may not degenerate 
or decline from that vertuous courſe-gf life which va 
PFIrtt | 1 hat 
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kath endeuored toputimto the babes mind,cuen whiles 
hewas yet in his nurſes armes, and vnderthecharge of 
women. Forif.in thoſe firſt dayes of infancy, when yet 
hehadalmoſt no vnderſtanding, ſo great care was to be 
taken (as we haueſatd) tolay a good foundation, how 
much more diligence is there now to be vſed, when he 
inneth to haue ſome knowledge and judgement, 
thatthe building may tiſcanſwerable tothe ſame. Wiſe 
men haue wilely faid, thatnatute is the beſt miſtris we 
can haue : and effe cuſtome of vertuous behayiour and 
wholſome coggrne being taken in tender yeares, is con- 


uerted not onely into an habite , butcuen intonature. 
mieſteletcheTather atthoſcyeares giuehis child in 
charge to ſome vertuous and godly man to be trained 
and inſtructed, who muſt be neither too mild nor too 
{cuere, bur ſuch, as may in ſomethings agree with the 
manner orthenurſes bringing vp , to the end he may 
ently turneto:other manners and behautour then he 
carned when he was moſt among women. Forto 
takea child Fom the breſt, and from his nurſes boſome, 
and toputhim ſuddenly_vnder the hard gouernment of 
a curſt maſter, would be too violenta change, and force 
thatt&der nature ouermuch.But ithe that ſhal then haue 
the ruling ofhim , ſhall diſcreetly win him with mildnes 
from being fond afterthenurſe, and by little and little 
draw.him toa more firme kind of behautour,in ſuch ſort 
as he ſcarſe /perceiue that he hath forſaken. his nurſes 
lap:thechild wil quickly delight to be with him as much 
as with his nurſe, yea or with his father or mother ; and 
pratling or chikdibly.cravin , now one thing, then ano- 
therothim gherewil ſoont ſpring in his mind adeſireof 
knowledge: which deſire, though indeed it be natural 8 
borne withys,yer hath itnecd to be holpe and Tirred "P 
, Pr 2 g 
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eo.come forth and put ir in action ; for elſe will it lic 
hidden and'couered with the ynworthieſt part of the 
0 tothe fire whictiis coured with aſhes : whic 

| it haue naturally vertue to give light and heate, 
 yetvnleſle that impediment be taken away,it wil donci- 
ther of bath, norbe aptto worke his naturall effect. And 
therefore(as before is ſaid)he which ſhall rake the charge 
ofthe childafterthe nurſe, muſt be very difcreer to win 
him'to his diſciplinewithour bieternes or ſtripes, which 
doratherdull and harden thechilds mind , then worke 
any goodeffect, And theſcruile feare whichthe ouer- 
zo tne ompen + or beating of the child brin. 
eth him vnto, (not X 2 generous. mind) maketh 
imto hate thething he , before he can 
come to know it; muchlefletolSueir. Trizalloa thing 
very profitable for his betterinſtructing, thar there be 0- 
thers of like yeates'in his company 10 learne With him, 
for ſo willthere ariſe acertaineenmlationamongthem, 


through-which, euery of them wilfffnue to ſtep before 
bis fellow : beſides that the conuerſation of a aSare 
likein ageand qualitie,welbredandbroughtvp, isa very 
firoc anon to makethem all wetmannered antd of good 
behamour , thoſe yong yeares bring (as before'is fayd) 
apt fortheſumplicitic thereof, to rake whatſoener forme 
is gruen vnto them. And for this caule was CAerides 
King of the Bgyptiansgreatly commended among the 


auncient wife men, forthatas ſoone as his ſonne S:ſoftre: 


: wasbome, hecaufed all the children thatwere borne in 


thecitie that ſame day, to be gathered together, and 
— broughtvp withhis aid fon, where they wereinſtruted 

inall thoſe diſciplines and noble atts;rhar in thoſe dayes 
wereineſtimation, and meetzto dire toa commenda- 
blelite . And thatthe mannerof good education is to 


pro- 
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mxrage' 4 rees,itappeared by the order which the 
Kings of held inthe bringing vp of thoſe who 
were toſucceed them in their Empire, But becauſe our 
diſcourſe tenderh nor tothe inſtructing of Princes chil- 
dren, but onely of ſuch ien of meaner qualitic as 
be fitinſtruments for the ſeruice of their common- 
wealth or country : it will be beſt to paſle that ouer in (i 
lence. '_ | 
. Whilesinthis place I waspawſing awhile, as to take 
ſomebreath, era Carletl ſayd = this ſort : I hope 
yourauthor giueth not ouer ſo this matter. For howlo- 
euer his purpoſe was to diſcouwe of theauill lite of pri- 
vate men,yetthe declaring of the order which washeltl 
mthein{truting and raining vp of the children of thoſe 
Pnnces, cannot but be as well profitable as delighttull, 
Therefore _ ml [ pray you) heare what is ſayd by him 
c lame. 1 


y . 
t ſufficeto refer 


ofthatſabie&, Hi; 


perlon afCirns, an, ofa 
Pance: yethe meaning to | 
ak inhistreatile, will therefore report: what he hath 
dre Plats tothat purpoſe, andaddethierunto 

efly as mach ourof Arifforle as may ſerue forthe bet- 
ter vnderſtanding of thereft. Youſhall vnderſtand then 


that the cuſtome among theſe kings, was togiue the child 
Nekin dome,ſooneafter he was 


borne, intothe hands of thoſe Eunuchs that were eſtee- 
medot beſt life inthe court: whoſe care was chiefly tof fa- 
ſhioa his body withall ditigence,thatirmught be ſtraight 
n—_ tl 


G2; A-Tiifeonr fe 
andinoſt comely of ſhapeand proportion; becauſe the 
firſtthingthat isoffredta the ſight in a King, isthe orace 
and comelineſſe of his perſon, which maketh him to be 
teverenced bf his people, and beloved othisPeeres, His 
infancy bcing;paſt}be wasgiven in charge to others, that 
_— handling Sons Shel ener up, 
and featsof aries; and likewiſe inhunting,asa meerex- 
erciſe to frame him fit for military diſcipline. And this 
thefatherdid;becauſt he was perſwided thatthe know- 
ledgeof warre was one of the ſurcſt foundations for the 
-vpholding ofa State or kingdome. When he was come 
tothe age of:14.yoares, then was: hedcliuered oucr to 
foureothen  perfonages , whoiwere called the 
ada | theane moſt wiſe and prudent, 
theothermoſt juſt, anothermoſt temperate, andthe laſt 
moſt valiante; Thebrft.inſtr 1m toknow and ho- 
' nourGod, andtaught him theknowledge of things di- 
'vine anderernall;; arid iWittiall; ſuch asappertaine tothe 
lite of 8:good Prince: by which he became learned, as 
welumtiungsicolemplatiue,as inthings conceming the 
actions andeonuatientfor a King .-;For they 
cxacitedhimlkylÞ-10 the vndtrſtanding of ſciences, 
andinthe. eotgoad. and yertpous behauiour 
as two mo things to humanelife, andWhich 
ſhoutdleadehimche readywiy'tohjs feliciticand bapp+- 
nes inthiswaildaniki Lies holemerrtderncrhie was 
moreiniſcrableinman hen pnorance, and how by the 
gehierallconſent of the emen,hethatisignorant 
. tSeltcemedanillmgn, To which purpoſeitis ſaid by Ci- 
sero,thatthere&Hagretterenill can befallaman then to 
DO n_ rom (fromwhomtheotherdrew his 
entence) laytn,thatall ignoragtperſaps were in that rc- 
ipect alſo'miſcrable. Far Tetnperatice, being the Jy 
* { an 


| ofCiaill life, . _ _ 6; 

2nd meure of Vertue,, vpon which dependeth mans 

felicitic;:the opinion ofthis diuinePhiloſapher was, that 

kethatwasdgnorant:could not know temperance, and 

conſcquentlymuſt be to'ſeektin the way of vertue : the 
d&fect whereof eſtrangeth a man from God, cuen as the 

auing of this fiogular vertuc of temperance(wherof we 

ballpark moreat latge)doth draw hinincare 
vntohis Maicſty,, trohis great' comfort and fatisfaction. 
Ignorance re beinga mortall infirmitie vnto mans 
mind,and ſucha one as{uffereth him nottoenioy his fe- 
kcitie, towhich(as10:themazke propoſed) he leuelleth 
alibis aRtions:itivwruter thatthey of X/27ileneittending 
kertly to puniſh certaine of thetr contederates wha 
being armed with them [inthe ficld,had forſaken them, 
madeadecree againſtthem, that from thenceforth they 
ſhouldnor; ſet their children'toſchoole to learnearts-or 
(ciences. This firſt fhooleamaſtct _ thugRe- 
ligion and the feareof God; and traivinig hunin.che-ma- 
| nersand behaujour appertaining toa King, did:ſolong 
hold him vader his governanct;tillicappeajedbe badea- 

ken welland that diſcipline; » Then tlic ſecond. 


mal er taking himincharge; rauighe him ehat which in 
con — ana. next followcth ta nhejona pi jo there 
5 nottung more fitting for a truthand verities 
ha Gees mn be wary focuibracetheſame, 
a he ſhouldneyer have one thiog in his mouth, andan- 
otherin his heart,as wicked and deceitful men haue,who 
| Febornefor thedeſtruction of vertnc,and of honeſt and 
weldiſpoſed perſons: and that thoſe, who were tobe ta- 
xcd therewith, were not only decciuers, but worthy the 


name of traitors.In regard wherof(as Philoſtratus wriges) 
if any mah bearing magiſtracy, were 


actericd of alie , he was preicntly depriued 0x5 mage 
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64 A Diſcemrſe | 
ſtracy forcueraftcr-tobeare any. And this 


_chat all:inimics.and-wickednes proceeded from a lyer, 
This {choole-mafter gave him to vnderſtand, that as the 
natureof God is pure andfumple, neuer decciving vs, | 
whether wefleepe orwake: ſo, fecing there was no dig- 
nitievnder God ſogratasche Kings, he oughtficſt,and 
aboue all 'rhinps,'to conforme himſelfe and his actions 
2 vntothathighandercrnall truth, the feare & knowledge 
of whom,hadbin formerlytanghe him. And asit ſeemed 
torhem;that bytruth he atmaincd a reſemblance of God 
thatby lying,a man was wor- 


the in- 
| | ined; ſignifying by the 

thapeof ichis comprehended as well the 

falſe ſpeaker 'as'th [that the rtofhis bod 

beari ane ſhape Xr ep e ” oa 

Notning 1s. more proper-toa man of yertue) bat by the 

tomerpirs being; ked,andofſhap HC IgOR re,falle 
»w Bar — 


meavintue lpeaking wat tignified: inferring tharman by 
tpeaking vnruth, becometimmonſtrous, and ofa rcaſo- 
nable creature falleth to bea bruite beaſt : whence alſo 
proceeded thatamong thePerſians , alice was reputcd a 
moſthainous offerice. Andwe [eethateten now among 


vs, it is repured 


ſogrearaſhame tobe accounted alyer, 


thatany other iniury is cancelled bygivingrhe liez and 
he that receluerh Te flandefo To chard. 1h his honor and 
reputation,that he cannotdicburden hitgſulfe ofthatim- 
(3821 putation, 
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tion þburby firing of lum thathathſo giuenit, or 
[cialenging imthe combar. 7 | 
Captaine Norres hearing thus much ſpoken of truth, 
andof thelie, interrupting me, ſaid; God grant your au- 
. thorfollow this theamea while, that we ſoldicrs may al- 
Ghaue ome inſtruction from him.For this matter of the 
lie giuingandraking, (is growne of late among vs tobe 
confuledand dangerous, ſoas a man can hardly tell, how 
to carry himſelfe in ſo many occaſions, and ſundry caſes, 
as dls happen in companics, wherein perhaps the au- 
thoritie and reaſons of fuch a man may yeeld vs no ſmall 
k, 
Your wiſh therin (quoth I)ſhal notbefruſtrate, forthe 
matter is by him handledatlarge: butler vs heare what be 
the points that you would ſpecially be reſolued inz for it 
isnot vnlikely but that they will jump with the queſtion 
_—_ by one of thoſe perſons [uppoled in his dia- 
ogue, Fe 
Marry ſir(faid he) I would gladly know, ſince he hath 
ſpoken of truthand vntruth and declared how the intury 
receiued by taking the lie, cannot be cancelled, butby 
ſtriking or chalenging the partie who gaue it; whether 
this kind of chalenging and fighting man to man,vnder 
the name of Duellum,which is vied now a dayes among 
fouldiers and men of honour, and by long cuſtome au- 
thorized,to diſcharge a man ofan iniury receiued, orfor 
want of proofes in ſundry cauſes, be ancient orno? whe- 
. therit concerne honoror no? and whether it appertaine 
to ciuill life, and that felicitie which we are diſcourſing 
n orno? 
You haue(faid I)moued your queſtion very right,and 
tothe purpoſe; which toanſwer at full, would require a 


long ſpeech : ſa deeperootes like an ill weed , haue the 
- .K Opt» 
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opinions of men taken concerning the ſame in this our 
age: which to cut downe' orroote vp, many {ithes and 
howes would ſcarce ſuffice.Bur as briefly as may bc,you 
ſþall be fatisfied in parr; and he will make it appeare vnto 
you,that the reaſons which are ſet downe in defence of 
this fooliſh cuſtome and wicked acre falſe and abſurd, 
And firſt of all you ſhaltheare him jay,that this maner of 
combatrting, which through the corruption of the world 
harh taken ſtrength, and is permitted of ſome Princes, is 
nothing auncient atall. For in hiſtorics it is not tobe 
fqund, that forrenenge of iniury, for want of prootes, 
for points ofhonour, or for any ſuch like cauſcs,this wic- 
ked: and vnlawfull kinde of fight, was euer graunted 
orallowedin auncient time. For when any difference or 
controucthefelloutamang men of honor, which might 
concerne their credit and reputation for matter of valor, 
they neuer tried the quarrell by combat betwecne them- 
ſclues, butſtrone to " #98 which of them was moſt wor- 
thy-honor, by making their valour wellknowne in tight 
againſt-their common!cenemirs , as in Ceſars Commen- 
taries wehavea notable example. Ahdthe fingular fights 
or combats, that are mentioned in the Greeke or Latine 
hiſtories,or fained by the Poers, happened euermore be- 
jdt gies nations,orotherwiſc in time 
pubuke warre ,' though perhaps thequarrell might be 
priuat betweene ſome of the chiefe men of both —_—_ 
as betweeneT wrnwand Anea,Paricand Menclaws.T vr- 
wu labouring that Aves might nothaue Lavoxie to his 
wife 2 and « Menelaws ſeeking to recover his wife whom 
Paris had taken from him . Orelle they fought for the 
Publike quarrel},oneto anc,or moreiri number on-each 
fide, far preventing _— bloodſhed, as didthe Ho- 
19 andthe Cariety before Rome, Or by the pamper: 


F 
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of ome publike games, astbole called Pizhy and Olime 
pici amon the Grecks , and. thoſe called ircenſes a 
mong the Romanes , whether they were celebrated in 
honour of theirGods, orat the funcrals of their dead, or 
for other cauſes. In which games or ſpectacles were pro- 
duced ccrtainemen , named by the Romanes Gladare- 
res, and by the Greeks: Afonomachi, to fight together, 
the firſtinuention wherot,appeareth ro haue come from 
the people of Maniines .: Bur other private combats for 
caules aboue mentioned, was neue: fo much as heard of 
among them , much lefle recciued or allowed intheir 
common-weales, which were wcll ordered and maintai- 
ned by honeſt and vertuous lawcs. The name of Due/lums 
was giuen by the Latins, not to ſingular fight bertweene 
manand man, but to the generall warre betweene two 
nations or States, as may be ſecne by Plants, Horace, Li- 
wie, and other authors. 'And as for them thar fay, the 
name of Duellum was vnproperly applicd to an vniuerſal 
warre,theyare not to be heard or belecued,becauſc they 
that ſo vicd it, were the fathers ofthe Latine rongue, who 
knew better the proprictic of the words of their owne 


anguege; then theſe fellowes now do. Butrather = 
afT'to be blamed for wreſting that auncient name to ſo 


wicked afight, which they rightly gaue to the generall 
warreallowed by the lawes,and by all ciuil and politke 
conſtitutions. 

The Primate,who had bin attentiueto this ſpeech, ſail, 
as concerning the Latins,itis true that hath bin alledged: 
but it ſeemeth, the Greeks knew very well this combar, 
as nay be gathered by the word Monomachia,which (ig- 

heth the fight of one man-againſt another. AndI re. 
member Plato'in his dialogue intituled Laches, maketh 


mention ofthis ſame ſingular fight, which ſheweth, that 
L K 2 - ig 
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in his days the combat rc to body- was knowne 
and vied., , 

Two things (ſaid I)the author hath ſaid, the one, that 
this ſort of bartell or fightwhich is now in vſc,and called 
Duellam,was notknownetothe ancient Greeks nor Ro- 
manes in their wel-ordered Common-weales, and that 
therefore they gaueno ſuch name vnto the ſame : the 0- 
ther,thatthe Romanes gaue that name of D ellumto the 
publike watre betweene two people or nations, being 
enemies. Butthat the Greeks gauenotthe name of Mo. 
womachiato thoſcfingular fights which were vied among 
them,that hath he not ſaid. But though the name of Mo- 
womachia were viedamong them,yet wasitnot meant of 
this kind of combat which we ſpeake, but of that onely 
which was ſometimes vied in their publike games and 
ſpeRacles, orelſe _ fall out ſometimes accidentally 
intheirwarres. And that fame place of Plato which you 
haucalledged, doth ſufficiently declareit. For if my me- 
mory faile menot, he faith there, that when the gencrall 
battell ceafeth; andthatit is requiſite cither to fight with 
themthat refit, or to repulſe thofe that would affault, in 
ſuch acaſe the Monomachia,or fight ofman to man was 
meettoendall ftrife, Which word of Monemachfiit- 
uertheles I remember notto be vſed by Ariſe ny 
place of all his works,from whom neuertheles theſMen 
that defend this folly, ſeeme to fetch their arguments, as 
hereafter T ſhall declare. Bur by this you may perceiuc 
that the vie of Monomachia, was a fight betweene two 
men intheir publike games and ſhewes, not for priuate 
quarrelfor hatred, nor for want of proofes, or for points 
ot honour . And further } will-fay, that in well ordered 
martiall diſcipline , and warres lawfully enterpriſed, 
aſter the fury of the battcll was ceaſed, it was notlawfull 
, "ol 
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tokillorhurt the publike enemy. Which thing is cleer- 


ly ſer foorth - Sar p in the perſon of Chriſantes, 
had caſt downe his enemy. and faſtned 


Ore 8 c Us 

holdin the haire ofhis head,ready to haue ſtricken it off, 
yer hearing The trumpet ſound the retreit, forbare to 
ſtnikel umbutket him go : Holding ir notfit to offend his 
= after the time © BI Wa paſt, fignificd by the 
retreit {ounding. Thus ſort of tight was likewiſe ſuffered 


againſt publike enemics by the Romanes when their 
ſtate louriſhed. For wereade intheir hiſtories of ſundry 
that haue in the warres he hand to hand with their 
enemies, but yet could not the Romane ſouldier,though 
he were prouoked by his enemy to fingular battell, fighe 
with him without the licence of his General or Captain. 
And this was fo religiouſly obferued among them in 
hat Common-weale (which was the patterne of all 0- 


thers) that the farher ſpared not to concemne and ſlay 
his owne ſonne, who had gotten a notable victory in his 
abſence, becauſe he had without his fathers licence at- 
tempted ro fight withtheenemy. True it is,that for con- 

that Alexander granted acom- 


tention of valor,we reade 
bat betweene Doſippus and hisaduerfary, both being his 


fouldiers andin his campe, though the one were a Ma- 
cedonian, and the other an Athenian , which Dzſippme 
vnarmed, hauing onely aclubbe for weapon,ouercame 
the Macedonian armed with ſpeareand {word,and other 
armour on his body. But this was not for quarrell of in- 
wry received, for reuenge or want of proofes. Neither 
from this ONe exam ple, Is any concluſion to be drawne, 
that for ſtrife of valour the combat ſhould be granted. 
Forthe notadmitting it afterwards in wel-ordered con!- 
monweales,nor by any other generall that we canreade, 


aboue once,doth plainly ſhew that it was rather a toy of 
K3 Aleve 
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Alexandershead,then grounded vpon any reaſon : who 
among ſo many vertuesas hehad, wanted not other dif- 
ordered motions , which ſtain:d his nobleſt and moſt 
forious ations , as that ofthe death of Calz/thenes and 
{4a others,By this then you may vnderſtand chatam6g 
the Greeks our maner of combat was vnknown,& thatit 
was not that which they cal Monomachia.But this wicked 
and deteſtable cuſtom ofthe combat ſprong f1ſt among 
the Longobards, a barbarous people; & much more bar- 
barous is the thing it ſelfe growne,by the abuſe therof in 
our daies. Forthough they in ſome caſes grated the com- 
bat, yerſuffered they not their champions to fight with 
weapons of ſteele oriron, butonly with ſtaucs & targets, 
ynles it were incaſes of treaſon. But now vp6 cuery qua- 
rell they come to fight with ſwords & daggers,and other 
like ſharp weapons,and with minds cruelly bent to mur- 
derand miſchicfe likemoſt wild and ſauage beaſts. And 
thus much concerning the firſt queſtion may ſerue, 
{ince time wil not permit to treate of euery one at large. 
Yea but, [ think, faid captain Carlei{,that ifthe combat 
belawfull in caſes of treaſonor iniury to the Prince, the 
fame reaſon ſhould make itlawfullalſo for other cauſes, 
Not o,faid I, for treaſons oroffences againſt the Prin- 
ces perſons, offend the publike State, which repoſcth 
yponthe perſon of the Prince, and therefore the injuries 
of private men arenotto be compared vnto them. And 
as touching the ſecond point, whether it concerne honor 
orno : myauthor faith, that he that taketh ſo vniuſt a 
courſeto reuenge his priuate wrong, is ſo farre from get- 
ting honor thereby, as he rather looſeth whatſocuecrho- 
noror reputati6 he had before; the combat being athing 
odious and offenſiue vnto God, For itis faid, that he re- 
ſcructh reuenge vato himſelfe, which,they thatby com- 
TR.” 1 © bat 
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batſceke to wreake themſelues,take vpon them to do by 
theirowne power and ſtrength, againſt all lawes diuine, 
nararall ad politiue, in contempt of magiſtrates, con. 
trary tothe orders and conſtitutions ofall wel-founded 
Comimon-weales:and finally contrary to all equity,and 
all ciuilland honeſt conuecrfation. Howbcit I know there 
waritnotſome, who with their confuſed arguments go 
about to make men belceue, that ſo great an iniuſtice 
ſhould be cquitic:not knowing,or faining not toknow, 
that equitic is the tempering or mitigating the rigor of 
the aw, which otherwiſe (like a tyrant) condemneth 
without mercy; being farre from fauouring the rigor of 
ſovnreaſonableand ſo ſharpe a conflict, then the which, 
none can be imagined more turious or contrary to the 
nature of inan, Yer forſooth to cquitic do theſe maintai- 
ners of the combat ſecke to draw this crueltie, arguin 
thatof twoeuils, it is the leſſer, and that the leſſer cuil 
Is to be reputed in liew of a good, tfnot truly, yet re- 
ſpeiuely. Which argument isno way to be admitted, 
ncethat (God be thanked) withour this lefler euill,o 
many good Common-wealcs haue cuer bin ruled, and 
a this day areruled with good and politike goucrne- 
ment; and the {ſame neuer permitted, but where men 
forfake tofollow reaſon, and like mad and deſperate peoy 
ple aretranſported by rage and fury.For what common- 
wealth, either auncient or moderne, well framed vpon 
honeſt and godly lawes, hath cuer admitted this leffer e- 
nil? And yer,Iwis, in all places and in all ages baue intu- 
rious words and deeds paſt betweene men. Nay, the 
amehathenermore bin forbidden viterly,and theinqui- 
tie and puniſhment of the wrong-doers bin referued to 
the magiſtrates, Neither doth their allegation of being 


included within the kind of warte general), ſcruc torheir 
par- 
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purpoſe. Forthe combat is not contained vnder warre, 
as the particular vhder the vniderlall : for thoſe Things 
chararecontained vnderany vniuerſall, are of theſame 
nature thatthe vniuerſalis:asweſce man hath the nature 
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ofthe living creature, vnder which he'is contained,cuen 
2 


P 


as is the bruite beaſt ; but the combat is cleanecontrary 
of nature tothe vniuerſall warre as ſhall be declared. Firſt 
great Lordsand Princes who make warre, haue no ma- 
giſtrates oucr them to decide by iuſtice, and to end their 
controuerſies, as priuate men haue. Beſides that, when 
warre is moued againſt any Prince, the State and Com- 
mon-wealeis offended, publike orders are peruerted, 


TR put in dang 


er, the way layd open toall iniury to 
the offenceof Almightic God, and finally,whatſocuer is 
goodor honeſt in citie or country , brought into con- 
fuſion . And man being borne for the behoofe of his 
country,his Prince, his kinred and friends,and for rhe de. 
S tence of religion, publike honeſty and of vertue; it is the 
dutie of euery man of vertue and honor, to oppoſe him- 
_— the fury of rhe enemy forthe defence of all 
thoſe things aboue ſpecified. Furthermore,the vniucr(al 
warre isallowed by the lawes of all thoſe who haue bin 
founders of famous Common-yeales , to take away (c- 
dirions,and reduce ſuchas were rebellious to obedience, 
and to maintaine temperance and order among all ſub- 
iects. And God himſelfe is called the God ofhoafts,but 
not the God of combats: for they are none of his works, 
bur of thediuell himſelfe. Wherenpon ir isalſo ſayd in 
the Scripture, thatthe ſtrength of warre confiſteth not 
. the aye" 1 of 05m , butthatiecommeth from 
eauen. AndS, Auguſtine ſayth, that warre is not yniu 
vnleſſe it beraiſed with 175.4 wean) wang; rs 
and S. Ambroſe in like ſence affirmeth, that the vaJour - 
| thoſe 
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thoſe men that defend their countrey from barbarous 
ple,is full of iuſtice.By all which may clearly beſeene 
ow farre they are aſtray, that would bring this kind of 
combat to be comprehended vnder the kind of warre v- 
niuerſall. Andif in all ages,ciuill warres haue bin odious 
and accounted crucll, what praiſe or commendation can 
be iuſtly giuen to two gentlemen of one citic or country 
that fight rogether with purpoſe to kill one another ? 
whereas then the circumſtances aboue mentioned make 
the vniuerſall warre iuſt and lawfull : this wicked kind of 
priuate fight or combar,is voyde of themall, and cannot 
therefore be but moſt vniuſt and vnlawfull . With like 
wrong do they alſo labour to make it ſceme commenda- 
ble, affirming that men thereby ſhew their valour and 
fortitude, For valour or fortitude being a principall ver- 
tue, how can it haue place in ſo vniuſt and ſo vnnaturall 
an ation, proceeding onely from anger, rage, fury, and 
raſhnes? Finally, theſe men that will needs haue Arſtorle 
to be their warrant, might (ifthey liſt)ſee that he in his 
Ethikes, where he direeth man vnro vertue, and to ci- 
vill felicitie, putreth not among thoſe whom he calleth 
fortes,or men of yalour, ſuch men as are delighted in re- 
ys but giucth them the title of warlike or be/icoſs, 
And inthe ſame bookes he ſayth, that whoſocuer doth 


any thing contrary to the lawes, isto be accounted vn- 
wuſt, And (1 pray you) what can be more directly con- 


trary to the lawes then this kind of combat or priuate 
hight? And if by taking iuſtice from the world, all vertue 
muſt needs decay, becauſe ſhe is the preſeruerand deten- 
der of vertue ; how can this ſo excellent a vertue of tor- 
titudebein them,that def) piſing the lawes and the magi- 
ſtrates,and negleing all religion,and good of their cun- 


trey and weale publike, do practiſe this wicked combat. 
L Mor 6 
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Moreouer,they perceiue nor, that Ari/or/e in hi 

(from whence the rules of ciuill life are t64Wlipiveie 
and not from his Rhetorikes, out of which theſe men 
fetchtheir douric arguments,becauſe elſewhere they can 
findnonefortheir purpoſe) ſaith, that to fight for cauſe 
of honour, is noat Contimade . Whereupon enſucth, 
thatſuch 35 come to the combat vpon points of honour, 
as men do now adayes forthe moſt part, make not any 
ſhew of their fortitude, butonely oftheur ſtrength and 
abilitie of boy, and of their courage: whereas true for. 


titude, isTo vie theſegifts well and honeſtly, accordin 

rorexSn” Andwharhoneſiic or reaſon can there be 8 
this ſo miſchicuous and wickeda fight?which neuerthe- 
les theſe men ſo farreallow and commend, as they are 
not aſhamed to ſay (mouecd ſurely by ſome diuclliſh ſpi- 
rit) that a man for cauſe of honour may arme himſclte 
againſt his country, the reſpe whereof is and cucr was 
o holy; yeacuEagainſt his tather, and with curſed hands 
violate his perſon, vnto whom(next after God)he muſt 
acknowledge his life and being, and what elſe ſocucr he 
hath in this world, This cannot be buta moſt peſtiferous 
opinion, anda fpeech hardly to be beleeued could come 
out of thedivels owne mouth of hell;who though he be 
theauthor ofall evill, yer ſcarce thinke I that he durſt fa- 
ther ſoabhominable a conceit or ſentence . But it is a 
world to ſee how ſolemnly men wil become ſtarke mad, 
when they onc& yndertake to defend a mad cauſe. For to 
make their frantike fancieto ſeemereaſonable, they veter 
{ach abſurdities asarenot only deteſtable to me, but cue 
bruite beaſts alſo abhorre. Foramong beaſts,many there 
arc, that by naturall inſtin&, not onely feare and reſpe& 
their begetters, bur doalſo nouriſh them diligently when 
they are waxen 01d, and notable to purchaſc foode for 


them 
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themſelues; repaying thankfully the nouriture which 
themſelues recetued whiles they were yong,, as it is cer- 
tainly knowne the Storke doth. But here to colourtheir 
aſſertions, they ſay, that ſo ought children to do to their 
parents, and citizens to their country, ſo long as the one 
ceaſeth not to bea father, and the country forgetteth not 
her citizens:a ſaying no leſle fooliſh then the other. For 
when can that come to paſſe ? what law of nature,or 
what ciuill conſtitution hath caught vs this leſſon 7 or 
out of what ſchoolc of Philoſophic haue they learned it? 
what iniurics cana fathcr ora mans country do vnto him 
thatinay make him not to'acknowledge his countrey, 
which ought to be deerer vnto him then his life, orto 
caſt off the reuerence due to his father: Good God what 
elsisthis but to inuite men,and as it wereto ſtir them vp 
to parricide, a thing odious cuen to be mentioned, It is 
no maruel therfore,if ſuch as attribute ſo much to points 
of honor,& wil needs dcetend the combat in that reſpe, 
fallby Gods ſufferance (as men blinded of the light of 
naturall rcaſon)into ſuchabſurd opinions, fit for ſen{leſle 
men: which opinions,in very truth,arenoleſle to be con. 
demned then wicked herefics , and the authors of them 
worthy ſharpe puniſhment to be inflicted vpon them 
by ſuch as haue authoritie in thatbehalfe . And this do 
they therather deſerue , becauſe they ſeeke to maske and 
diſguiſethegood and commendable opinions of thebeſt 
Philoſophers, and to wreſt them in fauour of their dam- 
nableand wicked doctrine. But I ſhould digreſle too far 
if I ſhould ſay all I could to confute this impietie, and 
theſe wicked writings and cruell opinions:and therefore 
returning to ourpurpoſe of honour, whereof we were 
ſpeaking , you may vnderſtand by that which I haueal- 


ready ſayd,thathonour there is none to be gotten by the 
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combat ; yet becauſe among other things they ſay the 
combat hath bin deuiſed for cauſe of honour, I muſt lex 
you know thatin trueand ſound Philoſophic, they that 
reſpe&honour as the end of.their ations, are not onely 
vnwerthy to be accounted yertuous men, but deſcrue 
blameandreproch . But hereof I ſhall haue occaſion to 
ſpeake more amply ina fitter place. Onely this I wilnow 
adde,that noa@ionsare commendable but thoſe that are 
honeſt, and where honeſtic is not, there can be no ho. 
fiour. Andhoneſticia truth there is none(as before hath 
binſaid)in ſucha fight contrary to all vertue, odious to 
all lawes, to all good magiſtrates, and to God himſclfe; 
though the folly of the fauourers of this diuclliſh deuice 
ſeeke moſt wrongfully to draw the ſumme of all vertues 
to this iniuſtice. Furthermore, either the offences done 
to men,may be auouched b. fore Princesand magiſtrates 
in iudgement, as no wrongs, but lawfull acts, or not . If 
they may be ſo auouched and proved, then a thouſand 
combats cannot take them away : neither is there any 
cauſe of combar ifſo wicked a cuſtome were allowable. 
Ifnot,then he that hath done the iniury, is already diſho- 
neſt and diſhonored, andthe viorie ouer ſuch a man, 
in faith whathonour can it purchaſe * Plato the dinine 
5 Philoſopher,and Ariſtotle his diſciple afterhim, conſide- 
yiin the nature of intury,and finding that it caried with 
git alwayecs viceand reproch, affirmed that it was bertcr to 
yecciuean iniurythen todo it. And Plato concludeth, 
yehat he that doth injury , cannot attaine to happineſſe: 
both which ſayings arc moſt agreeable to Chriſtian re- 
ligion . CAriforle affirmeth, thatthe magnanimous or 
great minded man, vtterly defpiſeth all iniurics, for that 
anill man cannot by any iniury he can do vnto him, ble- 
zh thoſe vertues wherewith he muſt be adorned to be 


truly 


rruly imous. With theſe worthy men therefore 
Iconclude, that iniurics are to be contemned andlighe 
ſet by, ſpecially of magnanimeus men . For, as Senecs 
fith, a magnanimous man will neuer thinke thata vici- 
ous man hath done him iniury , though iz mexfin 

were todo it; but referre the puniſhment oFhis Minten- 
tion to the magiſtrate, and the revenge to God. And 
whoſocucr doth otherwiſezentring into this reuengefull 


humour of the combat, he doth not oncly not purchaſe 
any honor to himſelfe chereby,but heapeth on his owne 


head Gods wrath and indignation , and ſhame of the 


world in the judgement of wiſe men , who know what 
is honeſt, and whatnot, what things deſcrue praiſe,and 
what blame; and how, when,and wherefore a man of 
vertue ought to venture his life. For he that thinketh by 
the combat to right himſelfe, taketh vpon him the ofhce 
of God,and of the magiſtrate, as if himſclfe were ſupe- 
riourtothem both, and were able ofhimſelfe (as foue- 
raigne Lord)todoiuſtice: whichthing how dangerous 
tis ina wel-ordered Common-wealc,all lawes,and rea- 
lonit ſelfe dothplainly teach vs. 

 Butyettheſegoodly defenders of this abuſe ſay, that 
aman, both by order of nature, and by the opinion of 
Philoſophers, may well repulſe an iniury by his ow 
vertue, and not _ Tay (as belore) _ if f the 
intury bedonoving: man of _—_— . the way to 


ſhake it of, is ro deſpiſe it, becauſe thEexcellencie of his 


vertue is greater then any imury that can be done vnto * 


him : and if it be done to him that is not come to that 
degree of vertue as to be magnanimous , he may per- 
chanceatthe inſtant repulſethe ſame,or reuenge himſelf 
tn hot bloud without any greatreproch . Buttoreſeruc 


amalice or hatred any long time, - therupon tocome 
cd 
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to thecombat whth a reuengefull mind , as bruite beaſts 

do, will alwayes be efteemed of wiſe men, a vicious ad. 

on, and contrary toalllawes and ctuill order. And they 
Atl 


thatare ofſuch reuengefull minds, are termed by bo. 
#le bitter an men,3sit he would ſay withoutrea. 
ſon. In Skichrel pecthe incgeth them to be(ashereafter 
ſhalbe ſhewed)men vnworthy of ciuil conucrſatis. And 
by him it is eſteemed the part or office of a vertuous ci- 
_uillman, and a point of magnanimitic to pardon and 
forgiue offences and iniuries, For P/ato and his follow- 
ers wereeuer of opinion, that magnanimitic was giuen 
to man,not becauſe he ſhould diſpoſe himſelfceto hatred, 
ury, reuenge and wrath, butto honeſtic and vertue, 
AWhatefore Sexecaallo ſaid, that it was a kind of rcucnge 
(6s to forgiue. And the temple of the Graces (according to 
<N Arilots opinion) was placed in the midlt of the citic 
z$ of Athens, becauſe allmen might thereby vnderſtand, 
Y that they were to render good for good, notill forill. 
For as by the firſt, cities are the better preſerued and 
maintained : ſo by the other, they are deſtroyed and 
brought toruine. Yet ifthe magnanimous man would 
wiſh him chaſtiſed that hath offended him, he willnot 
vouchſafehimſclfe to file his hands vpon ſo baſe and vi- 
cious a perſon as thoſe be (by Plato = Ariſtotles 1ndge- 
ment) who areiniuriousto others; but ſuffereth the ma- 
giltrates according to the order of law to reuenge his 
cauſe by apadihment of the offender, according to 
his delert, to the end the vertuE of the one, and the vice 
ofthe other may be manifeſted, and the one chaſtiſed, 
and the other honored thereby. And what moreglori- 
ous reuengecana man deſire, or what morenotable tc- 
ſtimonie of his vertue, then to haue him corrected, and 
reſt infamous by the puniſhment which law ſhall inflict 


—_ 
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rpon him who hath done him injury ? Or whatelſe do 
theſe furious minded men ſeeke in fine by their combat? 
But yetthey alledge further(as wiling to maintaine their 
wrong opinions with ſome ſhew of reaſon)that combats 
areſought only in caſes of iniuries, not determinable by 
law. Which anſwer is as inconſiderate as thereſt . For 
whatkindof iniuries can grow betweene man and man, 
whereunto the authoritie of the Prince and of the Ma- 
piſtrates doth not extend ? who indeed are not toregard 
theobſtinacie of the parties, but to puniſh them by im- 

riſonment, and "cp meancs as law doth allow 
and permit, to bridle the inſolencie and diſobedience of 
ſuch aswill not obey and beameinable. For if in ciuill © 
actions that courſe be held , wherefore ſhould not the - 
lame rigor be the rather vſcd in this fo vnlawfull and 
beaſtly a debate? Neither is there any reaſon in thatthey 
ſpeake of publike and priuate iniuries, ſince the caſes are 
farre vnlike, For publike inivries come from lawfull cnc- 
mies, ſuch as offend or offer wrong to States or Cities: 
butthey thatare privatly iniuried intheirperſon, cannot 
callthem their lawfull enemies that ſo haue done them 
intury : rather tlicy themſelues are to be eſteemed law- 
full enemicsto their countrey, whiles in following their 

_ furious appetite ofreuenge, they oppoſe them- 

ſelues againſt the publike and ciuill gouernement, and 

deſerueinthatreſpe&to be ſeucrely puniſhed by thema- 
giltrate, as men thateſteeme more their priuate iniuſtice 
then publike ialfice. Andthus much ET part 

yo on. Now touching the laſt point, whether 

t appertaine to ciuill felicitic or no : you may cafily ga- 

ther by that which is already ſaid, that there can be no- 

thing more con trary to good diſcipline ina wel-ordered 


commonyycale,then this wicked and vniuſt kind of fight, 
which 
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which deſtroyeth, ſo farre foorth as it beareth ſway, al 
ciuill ſocietie. For it breedeth the contempt of God and 
his commandements, of Religion, of lawes, conſtitui. 
ons and ciuill gouernement, of Princes, ofmagiſtrates, 
and finally of countrey, parents, friends and kinred : to 
all which men are bound by rcaſon naturall and ciuill 
and for defence of them to ſpend their liues in'maner a 
foreſaid :but not at their owne appetite , inſtigated by 
rageand furie to be prodigallthereof,, or for reuenge of 
priuate quarrels or injuries . Will you ſee how abſurd 
and ſenſleſſe a thing rheſe men maintaine, that ſer y 
and magnrnc this glorious combat? then take but this 
one inſtance. They ſay,in good ſooth, that if two gentle- 
men, ſubicto the ſelfeand ſame lawes , ſtirred by this 
furious conceit, haue chalenged the one the other tothe 
combar, and that their ſoucraigne Lord or Prince forbid 
them toproceed therein, that chey are not to obey him, 
bur to ſeeke toaccompliſh their chalenge elſewhere out 


of his iuriſdition. And can any reaſonable man, ora 


good ſubiet endure to heare ſuchapropoſition main- 
tained without ſtomacke or diſpleaſure? That which a- 
mongthePainims and Gentiles was not lawful without 
Ipecialllicence of the ſuperiours to be attempted againſt 
a publike encmie, armed to theruine of their State and 
Common-weale : will theſe iolly politicians haue now 
to be lawfull among Chriſtians in deſpite of their natu- 
rall and lawful Lords and Princes,vpon whoin the foun- 
dation of well pollicied States is layd, and in the obedi- 
ence towards whom , ciuill felicitic it ſelfe doth reſt ? 
But weneede not to maruell, if ſuch men contemne hu- 
mane lawes and ordinances, when they ſtickenot to dil- 
obey God himfeltez vnto whom they knowing mani- 


teſtly this kind of fight to be odious and diſpleaſing3 
yet 


_ .__ ' 8 

 yerarethey not aſhamed by publike writings to main- 
. raine = thereby to draw {ouldiers and men of valour 
intotheir error of a wiltull madncfle and miſchicuous 
mind. Itis amore mockery, anda thing worthy to be 
lughedat, toſce how bulily ſuch fellowes build vpon 
a falſe foundation, as if their building were like co ſtand. 
Forleauing and forſaking the patterne and true rules of 
vertuous behautour, ot policic and ſtates, and of good 
lawes written by that excellent Philoſopher 4r7/forle, 
they take hold (forſooth) of ſome fragments or parcels 
of his Rhetorikes to worke vpon:as though trom thence 
men were to take the precepts of ciuill conuerſation or 
politike gouernement, whence onely the rules and me- 
thod of well ſpeaking are to be taken, and not of ciuill fe- 
licitie.Out of his Rhetorikes they haue culled outname- 
ly this place, wherche ſaith, that God helpeth thoſe that 
are wronged, not vnderſtanding, or ſeeming not to vn- 
derſtand, that Ariſtotle in that place ſpeaketh of ciuill 
tudgements or criminall ; and not of bartels or combats, 
ſuchas thisrhat he neuer knew, ne yet cuer heard ſpoken 
of : and if he had, would haue ſought to haue driven it 
out of the frantike fancie of all men . It is not to be de- 
nicd, butthatin good and godly iudgements managed 
by men deſirous to maintaine iuſtice, God is alwayes 
at hand to help and vphold the right,and to tread downe 
andouerthrow the wrong. For by him have iudgements 
bin appointed and ordained,and magiſtrates to rule and 
ouerlee them, notonly for the common benefit of men, 
but alſo forthe defence of truth and rightcouſneſle, and 
for the puniſhment of vntruth and wickednefle, More- 
oueritis to be ynderſtood, that onely ſuch placesin Ar7- 
flotlesRhetorikes are to be approoucdand allowed in ct- 
uil or politikelife,as are by him confirmed in his _—_ 

M an 
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and Rhetorikes : as that itis lawfull fora man to repulſe - 
an iniury, and to defend himſclfe, and ſuch other like, 
. . For, as himſelfeaffirmeth, the drift of his booke of Rhe. 
rorikes, is to inſtru a man how to frame his ſpcech to 
perſwade, and how to moue the minds of Iudges toan- 
er, hatred, reuenge, compaſſion, and ſuch like other af. 
es, which oftentimes wreſt thetruth,and make wron 
to preuaile . So as if the Orator preuaile, and artaine the 
end he ſceketh, whichis to perſwade, or vic the means 
to attaine itartificially,he hath done his dutie. By which 
itappeareth, that Rhetorike is ordained for iudgements 
and controuerſies , but not for inſtruRion of ciuilllite 
and manners, But letvs ſee whatthey get by this place 
taken out of the Rhetorikes. For my part, I ſee not wher- 
foreany man ſhould looke orhope forany helpe or ta- 
nourat Gods hands in this ſo vniuſt,vnlawfull and wic- 
kedanaGtion , moſt offenſiue to his diuinc Maicſtic, as 


jeh 
* 1 
ſwer,that it ſo hapneth by reaſon of ſome other offences 


of him that is oucrcome, and that God will hauehim fo 
puruſhed for the ſame.By which reaſon it ſhould follow 


that 


rooth they an- 


RY, wes 8 
that God (who is truth it (elfe) ſuffereth in this fighe 
(whichthey ſay was deuilcd tor rying out of the truth) 
thatin reſpe& of puniſhing him tor other offences that 
maintaineth the truth, the other who hath the wrongtull 
cauſe in hand, ſhould triumph in his vniuſt victory, and 
truth ſhould be borne downe and defaced. Then which 
reaſon, what can be imagined more contrary to the 
goodnes,iuſtice,and power of God?as it he could not 9- 
otherwiſe puniſh ſinners, then by a mcane that ſhould. 

fpotand overthrow truth, in which he is ſo well pleaſed. 
It is therfore a moſt euident ſigne & certaine 4 ar 
that this kindof proofe or rialoftruthis moſt vncertain, 
andthe fight to that end vniuſt and wicked. And that itis 
no otherthen the work of the very diucll, who beingthe 
author of all diſcord, hatred,debate, falſhood, ſcditions, 
vniuſt wars,of death, & mortal enemy to truth,reioicerh 
when heſccth right oucrwhelmed with wrong , rcaſon 
oppreſled by iniuſtice, truth defaced by falſhood,and by 
meanes thercof,men drawne to cucrlaſting damnation. 
And when it doth cometo paſſe,that he which maintat- 
neththeright doth preuaile (if any right or reaſon may 
be ſuppoſed in ſo wicked and vnlawtull an action) cuen 
thatitſelfe is tobe impured to theſubtiltic of the diuell, 
todraw men on as with a baite, becauſcheis loth toloſe 
the greatgaine of ſoules which he maketh by the humor 
ofthis deteſtable combat.By which,not onely the cham- 
pions themſelues, bur they that hauing power, permit 
them or grant them libertie to fight; all they that counſel 
them therunto,& all they that giuc them the looking on 
in ſo damnablean ation, become ſubicct vnto him,and 
enemies to God their Creator and Redeemer. And in- 
deed there is novice or ſinne in the world, whereby he 


winneth moreto his kingdome, then by this; becauſe at 
M 2 ONCE 
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once he purchaſeth thouſands of ſoules : fo fooliſhly do 
men flocke to be the beholders of a bloudie ſpectacle, 
with inhumanedeſire to ſce the ſpilling of mans blood, 
But now to conclude this matter, itisa Jamentablething 
that any Chriſtian Prince,or other generall commander, 
ſhould perinit ſo pernicious and fo damnable a thing, 
and confent, that vnder their authoritie it ſhould be law- 
full tor oneman to kill another for priuate quarrcll, and 
they to ſit themſclues pro tribunals, to behold ſo vniuſt 
duck a fight. For they ought rather to conſider,that 
theyare Gods mipiſters, and by his diuine providence 
. calledtofohighand focminent a place, not to fauour or 
ejue reputation tothe diuels works (among which there 
15none more wicked then thts) but to exccute his will, 
to which the combat isdireQly and exprefly contrary, 
choughithaue bin accepted andallowed by ill vie,or 12- 
ther abuſe, and bene entituled by the name of a cultome 
by-ſuch as defend the ſame : who conſider not that cu- 
ſtomeis to be obfcrued in good and comendablethungs, 
and notin wicked and vnlawfull,as this is. And if it hap- 
pen that any abuſe do grow andſhrowd it ſelfe vnd-r the 
name of a cuſtome, the ſame ought tobe taken away 
and aboliſhed ; and thereto do all Philoſophers agree. 
Of which kind, this combat being manifeſtly one, it 
thould berootedout, and not ſuffered to continue vn- 
derthatname. For good cuſtomes are agreeable to Na- 
ture, in whichreſped itis ſaid, thatcuſtome is another 
nature. Butthat which is contrary to nature (as this is) 
ought notto benamed acuſtome, buta vile abuſe, be it 
neuer ſo much cloked with the name of cuſtome : the 
rule whereof is preſcribed by Ariftctle in his ſecond 
booke of Politikes,and ſhould therefore not only not be 
permittedor maintained,butbeing creptin,be remoucd 
and 


oO, - -- - -. _. 8s 

2nd baniſhed asa moſt peſtilent and dangerous thing, 
Andwheras Ariftorle in his Rhetorikes faith,thatreuenge 
& better then pardon, thar is ro be ruled according tothe 
civil orders and conſtitutions of good common-weales. 
Forhe ſayth not ſo vniuerſally,but onely in reſpeofan 
Orator, and (as is ſaidalready) he in his Rhetorikes tea- 

cheth bur whariis requiſite for an Orator to conſider, to 

" perſivade, and not what is mecte in ciuill life, as he doth 
in his Ethikes. 

And thus much this author bauing faid eftcually to 
the purpoſe of your demaund, I may,it you pleaſe, pro- 
ceedtothe former matter,from which this queſtion hath 
occalioned him and vs to dgreſle, 

Allthe companie agreed thereunto , and hauing well 
alowed of the diſcourſe, framed themſclues attentiucly 
tohearethereſt, 

Wherefore I ſaid, You remember well (I doubt not) 
that the next was to ſpeake of the third maſter of the 
Kings ſon; who after the good inſtructions giuen by 
the former two to their diſciple, raught him that his ap- 


perre was in all things to be ſubicrorcaſon , and that 
© Gught neuer to Taffer himlelſe to be drawne from 
that which was honeſt by any inticement : for thatho- 
neltte was the end and optoFal vertue, He Toughe 
to perſwade him \ that the micfeſt thing that maketh 
a King to beknowne fora King , was to know how to 
rule himſelfe before he ruledothers , and to maſter his 
owne appetites rather then other mens . So the firſt 
hauing faſhioned him ro Religion , and the ſecond to 
truth, this third framed him to be temperate and iuſt, 
Whereby it cameto paſſe, that although he knowhim- 
ſelfe to be aboue the law, yet did he not onely not ſecke 
to ouer-rule the law, but became a law to himlelte: 

M3 ſo 
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os  A-Diſcourſe 
ſoas he was neuer led , either by louc or hatred, inhis 
wdgements (whether he puniſhed or rewarded, norh 
anger, or defire to benefiteany man ) from that which 
was iuſt and honeſt . Thus holding vnder reaſons awe 
the diſordinate appetites of his mind, with the dire@trule 
of iuſtice, (vnder which, P/atofaith,all vertues are contaie 
nedJBecauſe ſt is grotinded vpontruth) He alwayes di- 
re&edhis actions tothe of Foachic , euer doing 
ood, butneuerharming any.Andknowing,that who(o 
15 ſubiec to his owne appetites, deſcructh nor thetitle of 
a free man, much leſſe of a King : he fraincd himlcltc to 
be moſt continent, and ſhewedin himſelf an example of 
honeſtlifeand behauior toall his ſubiccts. His benignitic 
he declared to them by his liberalitie, and by (hcwing 
more care of the publike good then of his owne;and that 
he would rather giue of his owne,then take trom them 
£. their goods. With his mildneſſe and affabilitic he made 
Y | himſelfe ſingularly beloued, and wan their hearts , and 
with gentlenefle in word and deed, and with louc to- 
wards his people,& truth inal his ations, he made them 
vnderſtand that indeed he approched as neare to Godin 
theſe cxcellentqualities,as a mortall man could do . By 
meanes whereof, no man fearing harme from him , he 
was beloued and reuerenced as a God among them. 
Now hauing learned of his three firſt maſters, Rcligion, 
Prudence and Wiſedome, Truth, Iuſtice and Tempe- 
rance, with thoſe other vertues belonging vntothem; 
the fourth then taught himall thar appertaincd to For- 
'titude, and made him vnderſtand,thar onely he is tobc 
eſteemed a man of fortitude and valour, = = can hold 
a meane betweene furieand feare. And that when occ1- 
ſton ofperiIſand danger is offredvnto him, bearing with 
it honeſtic, and wherein he might make ſheay of his ver- 
| tuc 
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and 
ne: And that albeithe were deare to himſclfe,in 
reſpect of thoſe vertues which he knew himlſeltc to be 
ſſcſſed of; yer eſteeming more an honeſt anda glori. 
ous death then a naturallan = life, he would 
make no difficultie to hazard his b 
his countrey, knowing that an honorable end wonldbe 
crowned with immorrtall fame . And foraſmuch as it is 
ſeldome ſeene,that men can vſe this princely vertue as jt 
ought to be vſed, and when it ſhould be vicd, with ſuch 
other circumſtances as are requiſite thereto ; therefore 
did his maſter inſtruct him and make him vnderſtand, 
that he which matcheth not his naturall courage with 
Prudence,and thoſe other vertues, which the former ma- 
ſters had taught him,could not rightly be called avaliant 
man. And how that this vertue, being ſtirred vp by mag- 
nanimitie,ſtoutly purſued honeſt things without reſpect 
. ofdifficulties : and that though things formidable and 
terrible be naturally ſhunned of mcn,yetthe valiant man 
—_ them,and feeleth them not in reſpect of juſtice 
and honeſtie,, whereby ſuch men became equall to the 
Gods,as Poets fained. And that if Prudence and Tem- 
perance were not ioyned with this royall vertue of For- 
titude, the ſathe was turned into fooliſh hardineſſe.And 
becauſe his diſciple ſhoutdtmow How to auoid this vice, 
hedeclaredto him how ſuch men as,toauoyde infamie, 
onely exerciſed their valour , and expoſed their liues to 
perill, or onely to purchaſe honour, were not to be called 
properly valorous men ; but they onely who for hone- 
ſties ſake made triall of their valour, becauſe honeſtie 1s 
theonely end of vertue, by which humane felicitic 15to 
deatchieued, And that hc likewiſe was not to beaccom- 


ptedvaliant,who forfearc of paine or puniſhment,coo's 


courage, did readily embrace andtake hold of 


ife forthe bencfite of .. 
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in hand fearefull and dangerous enterpriſes, nor yetthey 
thatthrough long experiencein wartarc,or becaule they 
haucbin often in the brunt and danger of bartels, went 
checrfully orcouragioully into the warres to tight, asit 
wereby cuſtome, for that they did it rather by art and 
praQtiſe then by free election, without the which can be 
no vertue, Neither he that by rage and turic ſuffered 
himſelfets be tranſported to attempt any danger; (ince 
there can be no vertue, where reaſon guideth not the 
mind . And forthis cauſe wilde beaſts (though they be 
terrible and fierce by nature) cannot be termed valiant, 
becauſe they being ſtirred onely by naturall fiercenelle, 
wanting reaſon,do bur follow theirinſtin&,as dothe Li- 
ons, Tygers, Beares, and ſuch other like. Neucrthclcs he 
denied not butthat anger mightaccopany fortitude; for 
thatitisrathera help vnto it,thenany let or impediment, 
ſolong as reaſon did temper them, and that it ſcrutd but 
for aſpurre to pricke men forward in the defence of iuſt 
and honeſt cauſes. Moreouer he declared vnto his {cho- 
ler, that there isa kind of fortitude that hath no need of 
any ſuch ſpurre of anger: which kind concerned the bca- 
ring ofgrieuous and diſpleaſingaccidents,and the mode- 
rating of-a mans ſelfe in happicand proſperous ſucceſſes. 
And this is that bleſſed vertue which netfer ſuffercth a 
man to fall from the heightofhis minde, being called by 
{5me men patience : who will not onely haue her to be 
a vertue ſeparate from the foure principall vertues, but 
alto thatſhe ſhould be aboue them . But this opinion of 
theirs is not well grounded, ſince in truth ſhe is but 2 
branchoffortitude: through which(as Yir2iſayth)men 
beare ſtoutly all iniuries, whether they proceed from 
wicked perſons, or from the inconſtancie and change- 
ableneſſe of fortune; butremaincth alwayes TT 
| an 
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and conſtant againſt all the croſſes, thwarts and __ 
of fortune. This vg is fitly deſcribed by Cicers, where 
hefaich, that it is a voiu and conſtant bearing of 
_ SedadBcale, for FoneNliwTake. Ang in 
res itis laid, thatitis better for a man to beare 
withinuincible courage ſuch things,then to be otherwiſe 
raliant,or to hazard himſelf, how,where,8 when it is fit. 
Forwhoſo bearcth ſtoutly aduerfitics,deſeruerh greater 
commendation and praiſe then they which ouercome 


their enemies, ow Orce win cities or COuntries, Or 
owne, becaule he oucrcometh hi 
er his owne affeds and palſions Ha 
ung to theſe things, this ao maſic ſhe- 
wed his diſciple,that the valiant man was like a ſquare fo- 
lid sthedie, whereunto Ariforle alſo agreeth, 
which in what ſort Toeuer it be throwne, cuer ſtandeth 


t:{o being ſtill theſameman, which way ſoc- 
verthe world frame with him, or the malice and enuie | 
of wicked men,or the freakes of fortune toſſe him;which 
fortune , ſome call the Queene of worldly accidents, 
though,as a blind cauſe, ſhe alwayes accompanicth her 
ſelfe with ignorance . .Moreouer headded that hope of 
gaineor profit ought net to moue a man to put his | fe 
Apperant danger : for oh dgom1vnn (a often it oy 

| he to quaile, forthwith courage 1al 
withal, and teenterpri abandoned becagie vaine 
conceiued hope, and not free choice of vertue had gui- 
ded him, A thing which neuer happencth tothem that 
aules haz: 


in honeſt au rdtheirliues. For though any vn- 
ance vnto them, ſoas on the ſudden 


not deliberate what were beſt todo : yet cuen 


7 

by habite which they haue made in the vertue of fortl- 

tade,they looſenor their courage; bat the more _— 
: N an 
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and fearefull the accident appeareth, the more ſtoutly 

will they reſiſt and oppoſe themſclues againſt the ſame, 

Likewiſe he declared to him , that it was nottrue forti- 

tude, when men (not knowing what the danger was 

whichtheeatred into) did vndertake any han = en- 

rerpriſe7 forit miſt be tudgement, and not ignorance, 

hactFall ſtirre men tovalorousattempts. Neither yet 

that they were to beeſteemed properly valiant, who like 

wilde ſauage beaſts, moued by rage and fury, ſought rc- 

* uenge, and to hurt them that had prouoked them to 

wrath: for ſuch were tranſported by paſſton,and notgui- 

ded by reaſon. Laſt of all he concluded that he was uſt. 

ly tobeaccounted aman of valour, who feared not cue- 

riething that was perilous, yet of ſomethings would be 
afraid. Soas true fortitude ſhould bea conuenient mean 

betweeneraſhnelle and fearefulneſſe:the effect whereof 
was to be ready and hardie to vndertake dangerous acti- 
. ons, in ſuch rime, place, and maner as befitted a man of 
vertuezand for ſuch cauſes & reafon commanded him fo 
to do : and becauſe the doing thereof was honeſt and 
commendable, and the contrary was diſhoneſt and 
ſhamefull. All theſe points did this worthy fchoolmaſter 
fecketo imprint inthe yong Princes mind,that he might 
become ſtout and haughtic of courage, tothe end that 
he(who was borne to rule and commaund ) might not 
through any ſudden or vnlooked for accidents be daun- 
ted with feare, or become baſe and cowardly minded: 
nor yet by onermuch raſhneſle or furic waxe fierce and 
cruel; but with mild,yetawfull behauiour,goucrne and 
commaund the people ſubie&vntohim. Thele were the 
feeds of vertne, which thelewiſe and worthy maſters 
didcaſt into the tender mindes of thoſe yong Princes, 
fomwhenec(as outtofafertile ſoile)they hoped toreape 
} | 44 | in 
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jars fone anfrcble heirlabour and 
their ri ite anſw to their Jabour a 
erp thisisall (ſaid I) that this author hath di(- 
courſed/ypon this matter , andas much (I ſuppoſe) as is 
dal ferche education of children, till they come to 
years of more perfetion , wherein they may begin to 
idethemſclues. 

"And then fir Robert Dillon ( who as well as the reft 
had given averyartentine care ro the whole diſcourſe) 
ſayd : Truly theſe were right good and worthy docu- 
ments, 2nd meete totrainea Prince vp ventuoully ; nei- 
ther could any other then a glorious iſſuc be expeRed of 
ſovertuous principles and education . And though this 
diligenceand care were fitting for ſo highan eſtate as the 
ſon ofa mightie monarke,yet hath the ; 8 therot 
bin both leading and profitable to this __—_ , and 
nay well ſerve for a patterne to be followed by private 
gentlemen , though not with like circumſtances, ſince 
the ſame vertues ſerueas well for the one as forthe other 
5 (np them the way to that ciuill felicitie, whereofour 
occaſion ofthis dayes diſcourſe began. But cuening 
ndwhaſting on , and the time ſummoning vs to draw 
homeward , we will for this preſent take our leaues of 
you; hiauing firſt ginen you harry thanks for our friendly 
entertainment, eſpecially for this part thereof, whereby 
with your commeridable travell in tranſlating ſo good 
aidfoneceſſatya worke, you haue yeelded vs no ſmall 
delight, but mich more profite; which Iam bold toſay 
a well forallthecompanie asfor my ſelfe : whereunto 


"Pr theLord Primate, we muſt not forget one 
poitit'of your/IÞeech , which was, that you tied vs to 
; Tcondition of three daycsaſſembly ; thar as the author 
had raided hisworkinto three dialogues, fo we ſhould 
co aaabbtn N 2 glue 
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9 
giueyouthree dayes time torunne ouer euery day one 
of his dialogues. Suppoſing therefore that you haue tini- 


ſhed his firlt, we will to morrow (ifthis company pleaſe 
togiue their conſent thereunto) be here to vnderſtand 
whether he haue as ſufficiently ſet downe rules forthe 
faſhioning a yong man tothe courſe of vertue,as he hath 
done for __ of his childhood . Therefore 

ou ooke for ys,8 prepare your tongue, as we will 
er nogs.jnamuin to heare his dorine by your ſtudy 


made ready forour vnderſtanding . And lo they depar- 


ted all together towards the citie. 


——————-—_— ——_— 


' The ſecond dayes meeting, and diſcourſe 
of Cinill life. 


| Hen the next morning was come, which ap- 
peared faire and cleare, thecompanie (which 
the day before had bin with me) came walking 
tomy houſe, all, faue onely M. Smith the Apothecary, 
whole bulineſſe being of another fort , was not ſo deli- 
rous to tpend his time in hearing diſcourſes of that na- 
ture, which brought noprofit to his ſhop. And being 
entred into the houſe, they found meready togo walke 
abroade to take the ſweete and pleaſant ayre : wherefore 
though we dean aaa alke from the ci- 


tie thither, being ſomewhat more: then a mile; yer were 


they not vnwilling to beare me companie, and would 
needs go with me. Sol led them tho kidrothe lictle 
mount, which ſtandeth aboue my houfe,alonga pleaſant 
greene.way , which, ] had.planted:on both ſides with 
+ yongathcs:from whence hauing the proſpt&@ not oncly 


.  ofthecitic,buralſouf the ſeaand hauen, wetherefate vs | 


ne, 28ſome.commengding the ayre 5 fomethe dc- 
7-4 . " kehrfulneſſe 
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.4 
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| if Ciaill iffe. 
lghtfuldeſſe of the view, we ſpent the time in ſundry 
yntilone of the ſeruants came toſummon vs to 
walkhometo dinner. Whereupon returning home, and 
the meateonthe table,we fate vs downe; I tellin 
they found a Philoſophers dinner, for of! 


_ now begin to take ypon me to entitle my ſelfe, 
lincecheyhad made me{(artheleſt)the trucheman or in- 


.-—- -rvaqumadelr was _ thatname. And that] 
ſtore of meate for 


role et wouldi hive the temperance ofa Phi- 
| wewereinnumber a conuenient companic 
call dinner. 
"Why, ſkid the Lord Primate, what meanc you by 
that *is there any determinate companie appointed for 
ſuch meales as are fit for Philoſophers: 


Bt ons oth], if my faile me not, Ihaue 
iongtml 2 welfeedthemind 


r= wouldnotbe any ſuch great company 
guſts invited, wb the confuſion of theirtalke and 

ory ication.. ious andyctdelis >heul diſcourſes 
ac might Þi Epro dpoſed. ſhomld not be woe 


IL TeF , BE ; rwantofm thelame we 
Anittec Jefermined tharthenumber 


hould þ beberw x Graces andthe Moſes, Muſes, that is to 
y, Not-vnagr of zone nice , Weare "Weare therefore 
>kils <>) dinner.,and your en- 


wt all be aneord] for your cheere, 
or orbanryr outhal neednoſhifts withvs, 
rw wovilnotebmen a cherrecodichiathe thin 'S 
p bepned by the cxcufing of want of meare) 
lo take any care,ciher for the faristying 
vs 1 


> with damry re,ortocntc 
phicalldi ſcqurſesa rene: : for we COAOIIN, 


ct at 


a9 Di | 

at your hands after dinner inthat kind, aswe ſhall the 
berter paſle ouer our dinner without them, which we 
defireintharreſpeR may berthe ſhorter, to theend that 
our bodicsbeing fed remperatly,our mindes may bethe 
ſharper ſetto fa tothoſe Sher dainties which youhauc 
prepared for vs. 

Yea butletnotourdinne I pray you (ſaid Captaine 
Dawtrey ) be ſo'temperate for ſir Robere Dillons words, 
but. i maynaue a cupof wine : fortheScripture 
eelleth vs Ee mo c okrmagk Andif 
. my memo me not, Ihaue read, thatth KS reat bat- 


ket of the Sages of Greece, deſcribed arke, was 
not ihr hc: Poa dinner 


2d with wine : iſe, I Foil tell you 
plinh Ihadraherbearacamſ mnner then at mow 
ocucryour. yt aspleaſi ing to 
bomforacy compa 

/Whereatthereſthughing ann, called for ſome 
winefor Captaine Dawprey, who taking the glafſe in his 
aro dirypawhilebetwixthimandthe window, 25 
and thea pinting itt his noſe, 

totake comfort itythie odour of the ſame: 
Then faidthe Lord Pritnate,] thinke (Captain Dar- 
pr inavs ou meaneto makea ſpeculation ype thatcup 


£d10 orae CODES She If VO wereto cx- 


amine Vpon He qualit oy ncipall 
you have aeady phe yorker y theteſtirony 
of yourtwo priucipall ſenſes. 'The colour, we all deter- 
mine with you ea, the ſinel] ſcemeth nor to miſſike 


| qualitics concurring together, itwayd 6 the til 
umm Ga 0.00: for ſuch was the winewon#to ( 


4 F1 


tuledamong the ancient Romanes, that caricd the repu. 


exiootobethe beſt. 

if ts 5 pray you,faid T) might be the cauſe that 

their beſt wine was ſo called ? for I haue heard thatque- 
dry 


ſtion ſundry times demaunded, but I could neuer heare 
ityetanſwered ſufficiently to my ſatisfaction. 

- tisnomaruell (Gyd the Lord Primate) foralthough 
thematter haue bin long in controuerſic,and debated by 
many ful learned men,andamong them ſome that loycg 
wine ſo wal, as their experience might make them be- 
cevertarihar verdit Thala be very 7 yetforought 
Tfnd, we may lay adbsc ſab radice liceft . Some ſay it 
ſhould be taken for vinum Coſſentizam , 25 coming from 
aterritory ſo named, which commonly bare the beſt 
wines nearcabout Rome.Others interprete itby letters, 
laying that Cos is to be taken for corpori ommino (aluberri- 
mwn, But they that preſunie moſttohauchitrhe marke, 


hey 
ſay thatitis ſo to be vnderitood, thatcos ſhould Tignife 
theſe three qualitics, which Cap. 


the wine tobe beſt b 

tane Dawtr = to inſiſt vpon, thatis to ſay, colo- 

read (a ade which three recomendinea wine 
cannot very good. Andthis is as much 


xThauereadorheard, and will be content to be of the 
luriewith Captaine Dewtrey to giue my verdit whether 
thisof yours be ſuch or no.” * | 
' Ingoodfaith(faid Captaine Dawtrey)if I bethe fore- 
man of the Turie,as I haue bin the firſt to taſte the wine, 
Iwillpronounce it to be indeed ſingular good, and well 
deſeruing the title of Cos : for all three thoſe qualities 
which you haue fayd wine is to be commended for. 
. Tfthe wine be good(faid I)you may be ſure Iamrighe 
> vel becauſe I hauc it to content fuch my good 
ends, as becauſeI haue made my prouiſton for wy me 
4 | Q: 


4 Diſe 


go 
ſo well, whereby I hope you will all thinke me worthy 


to beataſter for the Queenes aduantage, and my office 
to be well beſtowed vpon me, ſince can taſte a cuppe of 

wine ſo well, for itis indeed of mine owne choice. 
Marry ſir(faid M. Dormer,who had cuen then finiſhed 
his draught) me thinkes it fareth not with you accor- 
ding to the common prouerbe, which ſaith, that none 
goeth worſe ſhod then the ſhoomakers wife: forin good 
ooth this 5a cup of wine fittorecommend yourtaſte, 
and conſequently your ſelfe to beemployed in your of. 
fice: Butfince you asked my Lord Primate the meaning 
of vinwm Cos: and withall ſaid that you neuer heard that 
queſtion anſwered to your contentment let vs (I pray 
you) hearewhat is your conceit therein, and whether 
you can giue any more probable ſence thereof then 

thoſe which he hath told vs. | 

Nay in good faith, ſaid I, that wil Inotpreſume todo; 
for I am not ſo affected to mine owne conceits,as to pre- 
ferre them before other mens A better interpretation 
Twillnot thereforeoffervato you: butif you will necds 
eme tell you how I, among others, conceiue of that 
vinum Cos: which is read of, I thinke that it was ſo called 
for thatthe cuſtome being in thoſe dayes,that whercſoe- 
uertheRomane Conſul came, when he went in his ior- 
ney towards his gouernment,or els within his prouince, 
of rhrx. townes or citics-preſented him with 


ſuch daintesasthe placeaffoorded, and ſpecially with 
thechoiſeſt wines that were there to be had, thereupon 
the beft- and: moſt excellent: wine was termed vinum 
Con[alare,to'wit,ſuchas of choiſe was takenifor the Con- 
[humlelte. And the common abbreuiation of Conſul | 
being written inallauncientauthors with theſe threeTet- 
ters Cur 2 Tocommeth winum Cos; to be vadarſipod(2s 


| LOS '. * | 
[have faid) for imum Conſulare, which was the beſt. 
Andthisismy opinion, whach if it be worthy to be ad- 

mitted to goin companie with thereſt, I will not delire 
itſhouldgo before them : and if you will bepleaſed to 

accept of this my interpretation of vinum Cos: together 

with the wine which you ſay is ſo good, and [ct the ſame 

ſupply chebadneſſe of your farce, (wherein my witchath 

hegreareſt ful) Tſhalgo the more cheerfully to the reſt 
"my taske, which I am comforted by your ſpeeches, 
youare ſo well diſpoſed vnto, as it maketh you haſten to 
makean end of your bad dinner. Fruite therefore being 
brought, and the table taken vp, ſir Robert Dillon ſaid ; It 
anapprooued opinion of all antiquitic, that after din- 
nera man ſhouldit awhile,and after ſupper walka mile: 
Femult not therefore To ſuddenly riſc from dinner to 
goto our rerebanket ; yet may we gather vp ſome of the 
crums of yeſterdayes feaſt, how full ſocucr our bellies be 
with the good meate we haue caten here. I remember 
then thatthe ſubſtance ofa childs egecation,that was to 
beſctin the right way to his ciuill felicitie, was yeſterday 
declared by the example of the order held by the Kings 
ofPerſia,in the training of their ſons, which were to ſuc- 
ceed them intheirkingdome. Which order, thoughir 
were both pleaſing and profitable to be vnderſtood, and 


that with chan eof circumſtances it might well ſeruefor 

the direionoF priate gentleman how to bring vp his 

child:yerTfor my part thinkettariewondHhauebin very 
_ c 


P thatthere had bin ſet downea courſe more particu- 
uly;in what learning orſtudy ofthe liberalarts thechild 
ſhould have bin exerciſed . For I haue found by expert- 
ence,that the care and diligence of parents may aduance 
very much the forwardnefle of their children,ſo as ſome 
being well plied, ſhall not onely _ perfeRtly, _ 2 
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witand capacitic ſhall for lackeof plying drag and come 
very farre behind. jw 

Tharis(faid I)mofttrueandIcan verificitin my ſelf, 
for ſuch was my fathers care ( who not onely in the edu- 
cation of his children, but alſo in the ordering of his 
houſhold, was ſecond to no man of his degree that euer 
I knew) as before Iwas full five yeares of age,I had gone 
through mine Accidence,8 was ſent to ſchoole toTun. 
bridge,2o miles fro London, and if cither the aire ofthe 
place,or ſome other diſpoſition of my body had not hin- 
dred my health by aquartaine ague that tooke me there, 
might havebina forward ſcholerin my gramerats6 yeres 
0 3 


|d., and haue bin ready to haue accompanied my lear- 
ning with thoſe corpe eral whichby Tome le 
downe as fitto be vicd by children betweenetheyare 
of five and ten, as well to harden their bodics andto 
makethem apt for the wars (iftheir diſpoſition be therc- 
- unto)as forhealtl. But by that vnhappie accident , not 
oney Tienealth aand ſtrengthof my body, butmy lear- 
ningalſo met with a ſhrewd checke,, which I couldne- 
uerfithens recourr ſufficiently. Neuerthelefſe as much 
as my father could performe, he omitted not to haue me 
trained both tomy booke and to other exerciſes agree- 
abletohis calling &abilitie,following(as I ſuppoſe)ſuch 
precepts as he had found ſet downe by ſome worthy au- 


thors treating of that matter. The exact forme of which 


education perhaps is hard to be obſerued, but by ſuch as 
haue together with a fatherly and _ care, wealth 
and meanes anſiwerable to finde in their owne houſes 
9: rteen yr to by and faſhion their _—__ 
coraing totholerules and precepts. For by them, betore 
the childanaine theage of 14.yeares,he ſhould not _ 

: ue 


alſo well forward in his Graqamer,when the other oflike 


tic 
be 
th 
to 
ye 
re 
I 
hi 
0 
I 
v 

l 


| haveleamed his Grammer, but alſo Logike, Rhetorik 


istobeemployed for the defence of his countrey and 
Prince, his friends,and of his faith and religion. And this 
is that which I conceiue your meaning was, when you 
ſaid, that you thought it had bin necdtull there had bin 
ſome moreparticular courſe ſet downe for thediſpen- 
ling ofthe childs time in his learning. All which Picco/o- 


| Morllinſtitution, written firſtin the Tralian tongue, as 
it may ſceme he rather propoſed or ſet foorth a perfect 
child,as Cicero hath a perfe& Orator,and Caſtizlione a per- 
tet Courtier, then that it were cafie to bring vp or traine 
any inthat fort or according to that patterne. And there- 
foreſincethat which our author hath ſayd of the educa- 
tion ofthe Kings children of Perſia,ſecmeth enough if ir 
befitly o_ for the inſtruionof any children during 
theirchildhood, we may (if you pleaſe) now proceede 
to his ſeconddialogue,, treating of theinſtrution of a 
yong man from his childhood forward: for I haue made 
my papers, ſo as I hope without much interruptio 
I mayin Engliſh deliuer vnto you his mind,ſet downein 
bis ownelanguage , though not with like ſmoothneſſe 
of ſtyle. Burſince yeſterday I hcard you find no fault, 
I may the better be encouraged to go on this day 
Any plaine mannerof penning, though itbe vnpo- 
Yea marry,anſiwered fir Robert Dillon,very willingly: 
andallthecompany afenting thereunto, Iaroſc, intrea- 
ting them not to ſtirre, for that I would prelcntly returne 


vnato them wi 
em with my bookes be Which 
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Mauſike,Poctrie,drawing and peripectiue, and be skiltull 
athis weapons, nimble to runne,to leape and to wreſtle, 
exerciſes neceſſary vpon all occaſions where fortitude 


min; hath ſo exaRly ſer downe in his learned booke of 
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Which being done, andeuery man lending anatten. 
tinecare,thus I began; Ag yeſterday the infancy or child. 
hood of man was reſembled vnto that part of the Toute 
which giueth life,andiFalled vegetative,being the foun. 
_£& dation oftheother parts: To multyonth now be likened 
tothat part which giueth ſenſe and fecling,and'is named 
ſenſitine , ArrdFTtiSharder torulerwwo horſes to guide 
a coach orcharret then onc: ſois there farre greater dif- 
ficulticin guiding ayong man thena child: for he is ſtir. 
red much more with paſſions then the ſimple age of a 


child, andis more violently caried away with things that 
delight him; becauſe he hath now the ſecond power of 


; theloule inforce to draw him, which for the moſt part” 
is much more contrary to realon then the firſt. For 
wherasthat firſt coueted only that which was profitable, 
and which might nouriſh the bodice without any great 

regard of that which was honeſt, as whereof it had no 
knowledgeatall;this other being wholy bent to delight, 
reſpeceth little any other thing : which delight hauing 
greateſt force in yong mindes, draweth them ſundry 
wayes, and byallurements maketh them ſo much the 
more greedy toattainethe things they take pleaſure in,as 
the ſpurres wherewith they be pricked are more ſharpe 

._ and poignant. This appearerh by theiraRions moſt ma- 
nitcitly. Forhunting egerly after pleaſure, they are neuer 
uiet vntill they compaſſe their deſires : and albeit thar 


cirdefires be vehementin euery thing they Fancie, yet 

do they moſt of all diſcouerthem Mn lalkeot: 

fleſh,whic Tthemarefirie;by reaſon of the abundance 

ofÞblood and naturalt heate that is in them , Increaſing 

thoſerheir diſordinatedelires beyond meaſure, yea they 

grow infinite inthem, and variable,as themſelues are in- 
conſtant, milliking this day that, which yeſterday 1-ary 
FN | : ked; 
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ked; which proceedeth onely becauſe their faid deſires 


ofluſtisalſo added the violentmonon of anger,towhich 
they are ſubieR, and thereby ſoone drawne from the 
courſeofreaſon and iuſtice. By this paſſion are they pro- 
uoked to enter into debate and quarrels vpon cuery light 
occaſion, and as people deſirous of honour and repura- 
tion,as ſoone asthey thinke they receiuc any iniury,they 
fearenoperill nor danger of theirliues, but boldly and 
raſhly vndertake to fight, led by a deſire of reuenge, and 
hope to haue the viRoric ouer their enemies. Of mon 
orgoods they make ſmal reckoning, through lacke oF ex- 
Ho oftheir youth,and want of prudence, 
W oweth from experience : and theretore little 
know 7 how neceſſary the goods of fortune are to 
humane life, and into what inconueniences they fall 
thatare without them . So as they ſpend and conſume 
without diſcretion, not regarding the time to come, but 
ſuppoſing the world will x voy. be at one ſtay. They be 
cally deceiued , not knowing the ſaying of Epicermu, 
thatnottobelccue raſhly was the finewes of wiſedome, 
auſe they par not how variable are the re- 
ſolutions of this world and humancaffaires, they are e- 
verfull of good hope, ſeldome fearing that any thing 
may befall themother then wel: which hope layeth open 
the way to ſuch as liein waiteto intrap them and deceiue 
them. They ſeeme likewiſe to haue a touch of magnani- 


| mity,by reafon of the hcate of their youth, which ſtirreth 


them yp to vndertake great matters, but yet inconſide- 
ratly,as folke moued rather by nature then by election: 
and(oarethey inclined rather to attempt things ſcemin 


bonorable;then things profitable. They louc their trieds 
CO uy 5290 O 3 much 


arenot inthatpart ofthe mind where reaſon hath . 
coo end proper dwclling.To this impertectio 


_ 4 much more feruently then any other age, becauſe they 
2 delight more incompany , and meaſure not friendſhip 


- Wheacupon is growne (I thinke) our Engliſh prouetbe, 


6 


- fortune, without 
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by profit or by honeſtic, but onely by their delight, x; 
they find them conformableto their appetites. They lie 
cali intothat which is inall things vicious, that is,too 
= urexrachi much,is harmeful euen in iuſficeitiel; 


thattoo much of amans mothers bleſſing is not good: | 
not conſidering the precept of Thilo, who with three 
words taughtthe ſummeandeffect of all vertue, Ne guid 
nimis. Whereby we may vnderſtand,that vertue conſi- 
Teeth in the meanebetweenetwo extremes,which on ci- 
ther ſide aretoo much or too little , wherein yong m 
do moſtincline tothat extreme of too much : forthey 
louetoo much,they hatetoo much,they hope too much, 
they feare too much,they truſt roo much,they ſpend too 
much, they belecue too much,they preſume too much: 
and by preſuming too much, they build more then they 
ought todo vpon the yncertaineand variable chances of 
ſetting before their eyes thoſe good 
courſes by which men through vertuous and commen- 
dableadts doartainea happic life. And this is the cauſe 
why they giueſo deafe an care to friendly admonitions, 
andto wiſe & graueaduice & counſel.For they,not kno- 
wing their owne ignorance,thinke they knowl things, 
ſuch is the quicknefſe and vehemencie of ſpirit which 
__ inthem, andgiueth them a certaine ſhadow of 
nobllitic of courage; -by which they preſume they arc 
able to doall things of themſclues well and commends- 
bly; but they find themſclues farre deceiued when they 
cometothe triall. They do oftentimes iniury to others, 
rather mgy then maliciouſly of purpoſe to harme 
or offend. And hauing generally a good opinion of all 
| men, 
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menanply meaſuring others words by their owne hart: 
theyareſoone moued to compaſſion and pittie. They 


ddightexceremgy (as voide of care) to laugh, to ſport, 
tobemerric:and with quips and viaore cs to 
eumrehetirfeſſowes , and ſuch as conuerle with them: 
and heare more willingly pleaſant conceits and merrie 
talesthen graue ſayings or auncient admonitions of wiſe 
and men. 


In faith (ſaid Capraine Norrews) you haue painted or” 
cnoarepey phy man in fo ſtrange a figure, as to meit 
ſeemeth, I ſee a monſter before mine eyes, with moe 
heads then theauncient Poets ſaid that Hydre had , the 


that 


ue Hercules ſo much todo to ouercome her: 
it is tobe maruelled, that all yong menare not ſoone 
weary of that age,which bringeth with it ſuch varictic of 
imperfections,and contrary to reaſon and vertue. You 
vsalmoſtto conceiuean opinion,that there can be 
no Art nor prudence ſufficient to deliuer vs from ſuch a 
multicude oferrors that enuironvs on cuery ſide. 

If there were cauſe of complaint that youth ſhould be 
thus deſcribed,faid I, yet am not I the man you ſhould 
complaine of, but rather of mine author,or of .Ariſorle, 
wholong beforedeſcribed the ſame cucas he hath done: 
andof Horace inlike fort, who taking the matter outof 
Ariftetle, concluded it in ſubſtance much like, though in 
fewer words, ſaying: | 
T he yong man on whoſe face no beard yet ſhewes, 
When firſt he creepeth out of others charge, 
Delights to hate, 19 horſe and hound atwil, 

With them to hunt and beate the wood; and fields, 
Like waxe to vice is eaſie to be wrought, 

an al to them that tell him of his fault: 

T0: late he learnes his profit for t0 know, as 
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Andin expence,aye t00 too lauiſh ſtill, 
His heart is high,and full of hote deſires, 
And ſoone he loathes that earſt he loued deare. 
And truly thenature of a young man is very perilloys, 
. Fandvnapt of itſelfeto beruledand directed toany good 
- courſe; partly becauſe of the ignorance accompanying 
that age, and partly for that following the vanities and 
delights which the worſer part of the ſoule or mind doth 
ſetbefore him, he reſpeeth not that which is honeſtand 
vertuous,asathing he neuer knew or taſted. And there 
fore being intent onely to pleaſures and delights,he con- 
ſidereth not anyching but whar is preſent beforchim, 
$ Forwanting(as is ſaid )experience,mcete to foreſceacci 
, dents tocome, hebelecucth much more them that in- 
d g ticehim 8 flatter him,by praiſing all he doth, thentholc 
menthatreproue or check him for doing ill,or ſhew him 
z the way to vertue, by telling him the truth . Neither is 


5-22 3\2/2-2 &8\4. 2: 


thereany thing that more ſetteth a yong man aſtray from 
the courſe of vertue, then flattery: and ſpecially arc yong 
Princes to take heede thereof, about whom arc continu- 
ally flatterers to winne their fauor,and by harming them 
with that ſubtil engin,to purchaſe to themſelues asmuch 


ne & profit as they can, Theſe,who(as Arsfotle ſaith) 
ndalltheir wits to cuill,with continuall lying and foo- 
16 vos yong men beleeue that they are excellentin 
Y all things aboue courſe of nature ; whereunto they 
'£ (ſimple) giuingareadier care then they ſhould, become 
{oblind and fooliſh, that they diſcerne not thcir owne 
g00d: but pricked forward with thoſe falſe praiſcs,app!y 
themſclues to that onely which is pleaſant and dclight- 
full,and becomea prey vnto their flatterers,wholikeP - 
rafites affirmeall that they heare their maſter ſay, and de- 
nie whatſoeuer he denicth., In which reſpect Diogeve 
| 


didn fiir were raiſe thationn 


whoteed but on the carcz edcad, but thele 
hen 


of Ciaill life 


| euoure the mindes of men alive, making 
ome(as Seneca or mad. Fro whoſe 


conceit Epi varied not much,who ſaid,that crows 


pick out es but of deadcarcafles, but flatterers pick 
oof femind, while men arc = jc . Ned 
fo ay ly, this curſed generation, with their leafings 
and ſoothing,induce ſuch as harken to them and belecue 
them,to betheir own fo=s,and to barre themſclucs from 
theattaining of true glory, whiles they make them glory 
inthe falſe praiſes of wicked flatterers. Who to the end 
they may be the better beleeued when they flatter, vſeall 
art poſſible to ſhew themſclues affetioned ( though * 
counterfetly)tothem,in whoſe harts they ſecke to poure - 
their poiſon, For they kill in them all ſeeds of vertue, and 
oy take from them the knowledge of themſclues, and 
of all truth:to which;Mattery ia mo ilentand mor- 
allenemic. And happy might indeed Princes thinke 
themſelues, if they had about them men that would 
frankly and reſolutely reſiſt the attempts of fatterers, 
ſuchas was Anexarcus Eudemonicus about Alexander the 
Great. This Anexarcus milliking that Alexader throgh the 
flattery & falſe praiſes of ſuch as magnified his acts, grew 
ſo prowd,as he wold needs be eſteemed a God,& ſeeing 
onatime his Phyſicion to bring him a potion to caſe the 
griefeofhis diſeaſe when he was ſicke, ſaid, 7s it not 4 wo- ( 74 
fullcaſe;that the health of our God ſhould conſiſt in a draught . 


licour and drugs compoſed 4 man? Words full wel 
ceming the ſincere mind ofa free harted man. As on the 


Other fide it was vile adulation which Demades the Arhe- 
nianvſed, whobeingatan afſembly of Councell,propo- 
ſeda d by which he would haue had Alexander to 


bereputed thethirteenth of the great Gods. Bur the 
P pcople 


103  ADiſcanrſe 
rence to dinine things, condemned him in a fine of an 
hundredralents . ItPrinces,and ſuch as manage States, 
would follow this example, and haucan eye to ſuch fel. 
lowes, there would not be ſuch ſtore of Sycophants as 
now a dayes thereare;and the vertnes and merites ofho- 
neſt men, worthy honour and fauour, would be better 
knowne and regarded then they arezand rewards andre- 


- compences would be giuen to ſuch men,and not to flat- 


terers, who ſecke to put them beſides themſelues . This 
I fay offuch as ſuffer themſelues tobe ſeduced by theſe 
charmers , but nor of wiſe Princes, who giue no more 
care to theirinchantments, then doth the  engbea to the 
charmer , becauſe they know that their praiſes andſoo- 


| Cue are Gur iragling morſels ſmeared ouer withh ony. 
Philip of Macedon, the father of Alzxanaer, had a flatte. 


rerin his Court, called Ciſofw (or as ſome ſay Cleophi:) 
whodid notonely affirme and deny all that Philip fayd 
ordenied, buralfo on a time when Philip had a ſore cye, 
and wareſome band or ſcarfe before it,he in like manner 
came before the King with the like : and another time 
when Philip hauing hurt one of his legs, limped vpon it, 


: and had clothes wrapped abourir,theflatterer came like- 


wiſe withhis leg ſo wrapped and halting into the Court; 
ſecking thus not orfly by bis words asother Parafites do, 
butalſo with his geſtures and whole body ta transforme 
theKing,and put him beſide himſelfe.Butalthough ?4:- 
bp tooke delight in this kim of men, yet could they nc- 
uerdraw him by their charming to incurre thoſe vices 
which his ſonneranneifito: who albeit he was of a molt 
noble nature and mind, yetdid heſo much artrribute to 


flattering praiſes, that he could not endure the truth that 


C4- 


= 


his flattering purpoſe and ſinallreye. 


theſe bad Co PRIons was ſo caried away with their 
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JH, t miſerably flue him, ſpotting 
ocruell and barbarqus a fac, all thar euerhedid 
beforeorafter,were irneuer ſonoble and —_— ofglo- 


ay bp I 
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ric, Bite contrariwiſe, Agefilaws did ſo deſpiſe ar = 


thathexvoldneucrgiucany man leaue tocom- 
nd tus yertues, but onely ſuch as had authoritic tore- 
prehend his vices. Whereas Alexander was fo diſtraught 
&rauiſhed with the delight of ſuch flatterers,thathe nor 
onely ſuffered him(clfe to be perſwaded by them that he 
ee ane of twprter, bur became alſo fo fooliſh as to W.17 
lure ſacrifices ro be made vntohim , and tobe wor- { Wm! 

ſhipped like a God. From which folly he could neuer be "hd; MF 
rought, vntill ſuch time as he was gricuouſly wounded if 
inanincounter with anarrow. Out of which his wound 
Deefippes the Athenian wraltler ſecing the blood rorun 
antly, ſaid, to taxe Alexanders vaine glory; Why 


then,do the Gods immortal bleed a5 WE mOnanen doc 
which his words Alexander hearing,and Fedling the pain 
and ſmart of his wound, he perceiued him(clfto be mor- 
| all and no Gad ; opening thereby in ſuch fort the eyes 
ofhis mind, as wh& Axaxenderthe Philoſopher(though 


| vaworthy that name becauſe he was a flatterer)ſtanding 
| ander when it thundred,asked him,whether 


bt that had cauled that thunder-cracke,as the ſon 
og Noe he,muldly reieting his flattery, Twill 
caulce noſuch terror vnto men. Andanother time when 


amedicinewhich he had taken troubled him gricuoulſly 
inthe working ,-and N3ceſi.s had {aid viito him, What 
jy pra mortall men do, if ye Gods endure "= mo 
and agonie* he lookin angril ypon him, aniwered, 
What Gods? I feare me #3 - 6 the Gods do hate vs. 
Thisnoble King likewiſe, after (ickneſſe and hurts had , 
ade him know himſelfe, did a worthy and noble __ 


P 2 t0- 


towards ann fue? Til ſou pher.For this Arife. 


ain > writtena booke of deeds of Alexands, 

ng with, him in DOAT! VDC Ertmer 114 Fen 
India, he leaue nar £ mightread 4. 
vnto him : whic | when he had obtained; and that Alex- 
ander perceived by the ntuereports made in his praiſe 
beyondall meafuregharhewisafanerer, andno Hiſto. 


riographer:deſpiſing his ſhamelefle flantery he tooke the 
booke out of 5 hand, nafarctimowing it into then- 


; ey turn hg hin. BE ſou wretch,thou 
HaltbyR Idefncl to be throwne after thy booke, 

ncet 5 notbina 3 etdowne 7 - me- 
mory of poſteritie the reports of my aQts in ſuch afalſe 
and flattering manner. By this, which we haue ſayd, 
may eaftly be gathered, that they,who once giuceare to 


Aattery,cannordiſcernethe harme and deceitof flarterers 
towards them,unrill ſome bitter ſtorme or croſle of tro- 


- ward fortune befall them, to open their eyes, and mo 


them tovnderſtand how they uebin deceiued by ſuch 
lying companions, and harmed more then by their mor- 
allenemies. Wh Which — this wicked generation well 
conſidering, leſt ould perceiue their flatterie, 
rater ſoone as they have truſt and 
creditby theirlies,to vſe all meanes and poſlible, 
ropurt purinotherducendhayed: aſochantecy think 
may be like ro diſconer their ſubtilties, and to make 
| nowns the harme which they procure. To which pur 

poſeof inuen Ro and colourableeauſes,they labor 

to remouethem beingabourthe Prince, that they 

may icderterturnerogtentealt attheirpleaſure.By 
-thismeanesthey ſoblindtheeyes of thoſe poore Princes 
whom they poſſeſſe, that whiles they ate in Aa profperitic 
Gcy notonelyJoue them and hold them deare, but alfo 
M beſtow 
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0 fe. | FL 
lands, and great Lordſhip, 
appeared, who made T hra- 


thougtrother:- ot ugtrother- 


beter won them 
Asby? named it 


ſudews dof 4 count 
wilc hewere EET = flietle worth and wiledome. And 
war Inno was thelaſfKingoFMacedon overcome 


Romanes,hada flatterer in hisCourt,whoſename 


hide :who albeit he were a tranger( to wit,a Ta- 
rentine)and a very vaine fellow,yet crept heo farre into 
the aid Kings fauour, that he was able to breede great 
broylesand troubles in the kingdome .. Theſe and ſuch 


TIN On not n,ifthe i Ignorance 
(notdiſcernin te clues) did not © 
tome n , and leadeher as it were by theHand 
of Princes inducing them to delight in 
ons Hoof Thave ſpoken the more,becauſe,thenumber 
offlatterers being infinite, and very many thoſe that by 
themareblindedand ſeduced toeſtceme them and 


nar putation , all yong gentlemen,and es 
ſpecially m oht be forewarnedoft the harme they may dv 


vnto ay "I before they offer their poifon of lies and 


they be notarmed to repulſe their = 


ſoothing praiſes 
and aduertiſed oftheir ſnares . Which thing the 


bor Fanny Fur when they hadrakSachkioged 
razed it; only becauſe itbare thename 
in the Greekelan ſo much did ey hate and 
cuen the nameotlio abhominable a vice . And 
where ſame Princes haply think themſclucs wiſe inough 
to take heed of ſuch caterpilters, and therefore care nor 
to rid their Courts of them: let them aſſure themſelues 


thattherein they do like men that will feede on hurtfull 
_—— 
gallant can ſocnnningly watch and cpictficir 


Unes to worke their feate, thatin the end they caſt our 
P 3 their | 
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their poiſon, andinfeR their minds with ſome fawning 
deuiceor other before they be aware: ſoas there js ng 
ther meanes toauoid this milchicte,bur onely to keepeit 
_ 'Farre off atidnotto ſufferit to 4»procti; True irisrieue:. 
that; that ff Princes (having NaHerers about them) 
would looke well into themſelucs,and learne the preceye 


: $; of Noſce tp _ (which onely precept is of ſuch impox. 
ET: outitno man +4 n0wt they mightreape 
profitby their flattery : notby delighting in ir, but by y. 

ingit asa rule or a ſquare to examine their mindes and 


' theiraſtions by. For when they ſhall find themſclus 
 praiſedand magnifiedby any flatterer, they wil cndcuor 


themſtlues to garniſh their minds with thole vertues,for 
eli hey wet commended and extolled; and 
were not beforeirthe;rotheendtey might afterwards 
be truly nddealcrunegly prail ame by menof 
vertyeand honeftie, wholepropernic is to cxalt andce. 
IebratethEaMons of worthy and famous men, and not 
to licand flatter, topurchaſe fauourto themſclucs, and 
* todrawruine ypon the headsof thoſe that they ſhal haue 
. -putbeſides their wir, as flatterers do. Diogenes was lo 
great an enemy to flattery, that he choſe rather to liuc in 

| 'Histub,then in the courts of mightie Princes, who offc- 


red him fauourandentertainment, diſdaining to hauc a- 
bundance of wh: by ſovilea vice.Contrariwilc 


 . Ariſtipp{gathough he were one ofthe diſciples of Socra- 
res, did ſo degenerate from the doctrine and behauior of 
his maſter,that hebecamea paraſite to Djonyſaus tyrant of 
Sicile,cſteeming morethe profit he gotthat way,th& the 
reputation hemighthaue won bytheprofefſion of Phi- 
loſophie : and grewin the end tobeof ſobaſe a mind, 
thatalthough t Tyrant did pitan his Face WOUlIc 

tionot beangry3 butbeing *buked for during To v c 


a 


\ 


pete” | .ofnl bfe. Py 
\Aifgace, helaughingarthem thatrebuked him, ſayd: 
Iff(her-men to take a ſmall iſh can be content to go to 


onto allſoner with the waues; ſhallnorl 
cdurethattheRing with alittle Tpittle wer me; to the 
endTmay catcha Whale ; This Tame ©Mr:/1ppar ſeeing 
Diogenes on a day to waſh a few herbes which he had ga- 
thered for his ſupper, heſaid to him : Gotoſirra, if you 
would frame your ſelfe to follow the humor of Princes, 
youſhould not need to feed vpon herbes. Neither thoy 
(faid Diqrones) if thou kneweſt thy ſelfe to be (I will not 
fay)aPhiloſopher,but a man, thou wouldſt not be (as 
thou art) the dog of Diony/ivs. For dogs for their meate 
fawne vpon their maſts,” and fo did this Philoſopher 
ſhew how baſe and vile a thing it is to be a flatterer. 
Which, by this digrefſion , my author hath in like fort 
laboured to make apparant by reaſons and examples. But 
now returning to his former matter, becauſe he hath ra- 
therſhewedthe harme that comes by flattery, and how 
itincreaſeth vice in yong mens minds, then inſtructed 
them which way to roote it out, you ſhall heare how he , 
porn abou to pull yp the ill weeds that choke the natu- 
: ſeeds in I minds, that by tMeincrealcofthe 
3 


ey may haue ſufficient ſtore to furniſh them in 


the way of their felicitie. It is already declared what bad 
ualitics and conditions the two worſer powers of the 
oule ſtirre vp in yong mens minds, forthat theybemigh- 


tieand vehement, and apt to oppoſe themſclues againſt . . 
reaſon.,and to reſiſt her. And how reaſon in yong folkes is 
ſcarce feltorperceiued,ſuch is the force of the two fore- 
aid faculties, which draw them to luſtfull appetites and 
diſordinate paſſions, The cauſe whereof, Heraclitusaſcri- 
beth tothe humiditic, wherwith theletwoage5Dound: 
forieleemedtohim thatdrincfſe was the cauſe of wiſe- 
Tn pur nn on ore _— * 


dome, andthe [rp mind me omind warns 

elſebut adrie TToWhich opinion Calan Tas. | 
Ty to bemoſt wiſe becauſetheybe 
- drie my _ with their opinions,andim- 


valleciaitond, y tothe worſer powers or faculties 
of Fctetouleer vs follow our two firſt choſe guides, 41. 

. ſtotle & Plato. They lay then, that theſoule which giueth 
ſenſcorfeeling, and containethin itthe other that piueth 
life , is noryet ſorebellious againſt reaſon , but that ſhe 
; maybe ſubdued,and broug ht tobe obedicnt. Soas you 

f muſt notthink, but har woith, though it be incombred 
with thoſepaſſions and delires before mentioned, may 
neuertheleſſe be direRed tothat good courſe which lez 
deth man to his moſt perfect end in this life, and for 

| Wes all vertues are mu in ation. « Ion above or JE 
etwo powers or faculties, is placed a third, like 

irons tocommaund The benorkindredinthe 

Exccutianot her charge . And if theſe twor vnruly and 

wild ,which are the ſpring and fountainchcadot 

all difordinate affeQions, be once wel ramed and broken, 

_ theydonoleſſe herc6maundements,then the wal 

taught horſes obey the coach-man. For we areall drawne 

as a two vnbridled colts in this life, by theſe two 

ns ofthe anarengh inch ws one ſhewerhi _ 

in ood,and the other 

le ng one ſa cubracy Ariſtotle _ his 

ew hare 1oyned toge- 

IoogeBomore . vnlcfle 


d yeſterday) be well tamed and 


made mecke by I ns ivent care of c- 
ducation. For fra ccording to 


parece thel -GIMNCC 212 rt NO) COmM- 
mA i QNECO died with ne Oct. 


ek . | of Cinill life, ns 
-andrhereby is there the lefſelabor requiſite for him thar 
ſhalt have theguiding of them both in youth . Bur in 
outh deſcribed cuen now, as you haue heard, in whom 31 $02 # 
oththeſe faculties are rude and vndilciplined, the paſſi- 11h $4717 
'q zarealtogerher cap maT 258 4: char mee POW= } | | '&f 
ers or ehougy nature(ifſhe be not hindred)bring forth HE b4' 


s, aa 


her y in reſpeRof their ſubſtances,yet are ' Wt 
they orten vn in regardoftheaccidents. AndTor : | 12.8 
cauſes Ar and indultryneedful to induce vertuous 19.100 (2 


' habits,co ſupply that wherin nature accidentally may be |# 
defetiue. hereby it cometh to paſſe, thatalthough the I 
yertues and facultics of theſoule haucall that which na- ; 
ture can give vnto them; yet haue they need of mans wit 
anddiſcipline to bring forth laudable and pertect opera- 
tions. And this is done by that part of Philoſophie which 
is called Morall , becauſe from it we do draw the forme 
_ otgood manners, which being aCtually brought into the 
mindoFayong man, as wellas by the doctrine and wile 
inſtruQtion of others:and ſo by long cuſtome,conuerted 
into an habite, do breake and make ſupple thoſe parts 
which by nature are rebcllious to reaſon, Andof ſo great 
importance is the well training vp of childhood, euen 
| fomrhefirſt, that itmay beaſſuredly belecued,thatthe 
a ſucceeding ſuch a childhood as was yeſterday pre- 
cribed, muſt needs be ciuill and well diſpoſed : and on 
the contrary (ide,that the life of ſuch youths will be wic- 
kedand diſordered, as hauing bin illbrought vp in their 
childhood,do enter into ſo hopeleſſea courſe, as may be , 
likely to be the foundation of all vice and wickedneſſe 
during the whole life to come. And hopeleſſe may they 
bethought indeed, who byilldoing beginne cuen from 
theirtender yeares to inducean ill habit intotheir minds: 
for from age toage after it increaſeth and taketh roote 


Q_ 1n 
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inſuch ſort, asit is almoſt impoſſible to be rooted oy 


or taken away. Neither can there be any greater euil wi. 
ſhed toany man, then that hebe haired which 
nngdy Avenus report,tne Cretans WEre wont tow 

to their enemies whom moltextremely. an 
. Hotwithourcanle, For he that is fallen into an ll ri 


isnoleſſe blind tovertuous aCtions,then he that wantetl 
| his ſight tottungs viltb — mw. 


in udarkne:Todothihe other liuein euerlaſtin 
ni re nn 0 tarp once kardnexttmfetfetoear 
A is1s the worſt kind of FouttTthat maybe, which 

Ariſtotle aduiſed ſhould be driuen out of the citie, when 
neither for honeſties reſpeR, nor for admonitions, nor 
ſhame,nor forloue of vertue or feare of lawes,they could 
poſlibly be reclaimed tovertyous life. 

Ipray ou(ſaid Captain Norrezs)let me interrupt you 
alittle, ſoſhall you the better take breath in the meane 
while. T noted notlong fithens a ſaying of your author, 
which me ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange, and that is,that the 
| no rmajy of the ſoule ſhould be made perfect by the ac- 
cidents. 


is ſo called by reaſon that it is ſubie@vnto accidents;nei- 


and hardly wouldthe ſubſtance perhaps be diſcerned b 
ſenſe, but that the accidents do make it tobe knowne. 


Yethath nature ginento theſublance all thatThe could 
ou toenablethe ſame, co wit, that it might by nature 
be of it ſelfe alone, hauing noneed of any other thing 
inreſpeRofbeing ; and that it ſhould be ſo neceſſary - 
a 


" 
ſhould benothing:; Therefore rhe nature of the ſoule is 


ſuch, as theparts thereof haue their vertues and faculties 
parte: butinthar concerneth the directing of them to 


ciuilllife, man cannot by nature onely compaſle it, nor 
attaineto that end of which we treate. 


wecannot hauethat wherewith we ſhould compaſſeour 
felicitie,itmuſt belike be in vs contrary to nature. And,all 
things contrary to nature, being violent,and of no conti- 
_ I cannot perceiue how this felicitie of ours may 

Sir(ſaid I)it followeth not, that whatſoeueris not by nz- 
ture, muſt needs be contrary to nature. Bur moſt true itis 
that the meanes to guide vs to this felicitic;or our felicity 
ie ſelfe, is in vs not by nature: for if it were ſo, all men 
ſhould naturally be happy ,and by nature haue the meas 
topurchaſe the ſame, becauſe all men ſhouldof neceſſitic 


whereſocuer they be;and the powers which nature 
cth,arc indifferently diſpenſed toall alike, Which 
=. isto be vnderſtood by the vegetative part of the 
onle, which in plants and in creatures ſen{1bleattendeth 


ondly by nature, without counſellor cleion,to nouriſh, 
toincreaſe,to procreate,and to preſerue:neceaſeth atany 


time fr6 thoſe offices, but alwaies producerh like effects - 


inal things that haue life. And the ſeſible ſoule cuermore 
weth the power and vertue offecling to creatures ſen- 
ble, and neueraltereth her operation, nor ceaſeth to 
yeeld the fame-Fyhiles life endureth, except by ſome 
ſtrange accident ſhebe forced . Seeing therefore the di- 
uerfitie of mans will, the varictic ofhis operations, and 
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17, go thatis nocaſubſtance, as without it they 


- Then faid Capraine Novreis, If it be ſo, as by nature 


workeafter one ſort, wt narurel, vnleſſe they be 
forced or hindered,do alwayes bring foorth the ſame ct- 
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how differently they vſe the faculties of the ſoule, we 
muſt needes conclude, that in reſpe of ciuill life, they 
work notaccording to nature, Burt we muſt not therfore 
ſay,that their working to purchaſe their felicitie, and the 
cad we ſpeake ofis contrary to nature. For ſuch things 

are propetly ſaid to be contrary tonature,as are violent] 
Gd otarwhich isnotnaturall,and whercunto they 
hauenoaptneſſeor diſpoſition at Ai As forcxamplc, it a 
ſtone(which is naturally hexnyamd thertore coucteth to 
moueto the center of the earth) be caſt vpward into the 
aire by force, it is to be ſaid, that the motion of that ſtone 
Tn forced vpward is contrary to nature ; becaule it bath 
no inſtin& or mouing from nature to go vpward : and 
though it werethrowne vp ten thouſand times, fo often 
wold it fal downeagain,it it were not retained otherwilc 
irs falling. Andiffire,which is light,8 couets toaſcend, 
ſhould be forced downeward, that force would be con- 
ffmay to nature,and the force ccaſing, it would by nature 
alcendagain,becauſe it hath notany vertue,orprinciple, 
or motion to deſcend,but onely toaſcend, by which it 
ſtriueth to come totheplace which is proper to it by na- 
ture,as itis fire, and by which itis fire naturally. For the 
elements haucalwayes their eſſence moſt perteR, when 
they are ncarelttorhe lace aligned Then ByTaere Tur 
man deing a creature capable of reaſon, and thercby apt 
to receiue thoſe vertues, the ſeeds whereof nature hath 
. Towne in his mind, it cannot be ſaid, that the meanes (by 
which he is to beled ro ſonoble an end as his felicitic) 
ſhould be in him contrary to nature. For neuer any thing 
worketh contrary tonature,in which Fence Wningot 


thatoperation that it is todo; 
W fy ia CaptaineWarress againe, ſince you ſay that 
the ſeedsofvertuesare in our minds naturally, it ſeemeth 
al osk He wv ed . Hee He F WE ſtrange 
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ſtrange to me that they ſhouldnot- bring forth generally 
:nall mentheir fruite 3 as the ſeed which is caſt into the 
eanth,ſpringeth,buddeth,flowreth,and laſtly in due ſeaf6 

hfruiteaccording to kind. 
' Marry (aid [) and fo they do. For if mans care and 
induſtry be not applied to manure the earth diligently, 
and toweed out the il weeds that ſpring among the good 
ſed which is ſowne, they would fo choke the ſame as it 
would be quiteloſt. And cuen ſo,if the ſeeds of vertuc be 
notholpen with continuall culturc,and care taken topul 
vp the vices which ſpring thEfewith; and whereof = 
ſcedsare naturally as well in our mind,as thoſe of vertue, 
they wilouer-grow and choke them, as theweeds of the 
garden oucr-grow and choke the good herbes planted 
or ſownentieFean . For ſo grow vp the diſordinate appe- 
fites, vnreaſonable anger, ambitions , greedic deſires of 
wealth, of honour, wanton luſts of the fleſh, and ſuch o- 
ther affeions ſpoken of before , which haue theirnatu- 
rall rootes in thoſe two baſer parts of the ſoule deuoyde 
ofrealon. And as we ſee theearth, without manuring to 
bring forth wyld herbs and weeds more plentifully then 
other good ſeed, which by induſtry and laboris caſt into 


the ſame : ſo. do thoſe paſſions, affe&s, and appetites of 
=olcaler parts ofthe oule, Ipring and grow vp thicker 


D—_— —  — 


and faſter thenthe vertues; whereby Tforthemore part) 
the fruitof thoſe good Teeds of vertue is loſt, if the mind 
be notdiligently cleaned fro them by the care of others. 
Andtheſeillqualities are in yong men the worſe, when 
they ſufferthemſclues to be tranſported without regard 
of reaſon or honeſtie, and their right judgement to be 
corrupted,and their crooked to preuaile. Which crooked 
wdgement is in effeR the cauſe of all vices and ill affeRi- 
0ns,& turns the braine,making them like drunken men, 
(ca .0 ins "IEF -* much 
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much like as coccle doth to them that feed thereupon, 
Burthishapneth Hot vatothar yon Which acct 
a well faſhioned childhood, ſuch as yeſterday was ſpoken 
of, though it benot ſufficient to haue a child 


| e either well 
brought vp or well inſtructed. Foranew care muſt beta. 


ken,and new diligence be vſed to cheriſh the growth of 
the oodſeet belfowed Wianared in thEmind ofthe 
chil which made dviftork fay,that education onely wx 
not enough to make a man vertuous . For though the 
child belowelbred as kathbinFreſcribed , yer yoleſſ 
ſome care be had to bridleit (fo vnpleaſing a thing itis 
for youth to liue within the compaſſe of modeſtie and 
temperance)itis eaſily turned rothat part,to which plex 
{ureanddelight doth draw it. Neuertheles that firſt cul- 
ture beſtowed vpon childhood, doth ſo much auaile, as 


the yong man that is diſpoſed to hearken,to good admo. 
nitions, ſhall haue the lefle to do to liue vertuouſly, and 


to tame that ſenlitiue part which he hath onely toſttiue 
witall andromake obedien to the rule of reaſon. 
ptaine Carle;l then ſaid, I pray you (before you go 


any further)letmeaskethis one queſtion, why vntil now 
yourauthorhauing ſpoken ofthis moral ſcience, hath al 
this while made no mention ofthe ſpeculariue ſcicnces, 
wherein methinketh a yong man hath ſpecial necd to be 
inſtrued?fortheyalſo(T ſuppoſe) are neceſſary to hap- 
pineſſe of life, 

That _ os author anſwereth thus,ſaid CL 
arc generally deui a: into Speculatiue and Practike ; or 
we may fay,intoIntelleQiveand AQiue:TheTpeculatiue 
habitesare fiuein numbet,vizVndellanding,called by 
the Latines I=telleus Science, Wiſedome, Art,and Pru- 

"FH dence. And becauſe hitherto he hath ſpoken onely how 
men in ctulll lite may attaine to be good, or decline from 
. being 
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beingevill; and that the ſpeculatiue ſciences declare,bur 
- howwiſe,how learned,or how prudent they be, and not 
how good or vertuous they be : and that theſe rwo firſt 


are not of capacitic ſufficient to embrace them, 
xo he reſcrueth the treating thereof vntill a fitter 


time, which the courſe of our ſpeech will leade vs 


 ento, 
. Yeabut Ariftorle faith (quoth the Lord Primate) that 
men may be Arithmeticians and Mathemarticians, 
Jodfnally therin wiſc, but yet he affirmeth that they can 
norbeprudenr. 

Thatplace of Ariſtotle (ſaid I)is to be vnderſtood,not 
ofthis firſt degree of youth, whercof theauthor hath ſpo- 
ken hitherto, but of the perfection and ripeneſſe that in 
ime it may attaine, as after ſhall be declared when time 
doth ſerue, + '% 

-  Thattime(ſaid Captaine Carlei/) we will attend./But 
becauſewe ſee both vertues and ſciences are to be lear- 
ned, and that I hauc heard queſtion and doubt made of 
themannerof learning them, I pray let vs heare whether 
your author fay ought thereof , and ſpecially whether 
ourlcaming be buta rememorating of things which we 


knew formerly, or eſſa learning a ncw. 
i515 indeed (faidT) no Foe queſtion which mine 
author handleth alſo cuen in this place: and thereare on 
either ſide great and learned authors,as Plato and Ariſo- 
tl firſt, whereofthe one was accounted the God of Phi- 
lolophers, and the other the maſter of all learned men: 
and ech hath his followers,who with forcible arguments. 
ſeeke to defend and maintaine the part of thetr maſter 
and captaine. Burt before we enter into that matter, you 
muſtynderſtand that Plato and 4rifotle haue held a feue- 
 rallway each of them in their teaching. Foc Pow 
Nos. 
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things eternall, deſcended to morrall things, and then; 
returned (asit were by the fame way) from the carthg 


ed 


heauen _— zrather affirming then proouing whathe 
u 


taught. 


a ——_—_ 


_— — 


ele 


of the ſoule intelleiue(as ſome of his interpreters (ay): 
which bgng created by God to his owne likenefle , hc 
bath written ſo obſcurely thereof, Thathis relolute opi- 
nion in that matter cannot bepicked out of his writings, 
but that reaſons may begathered out of them, 1n tauour 
of the one part and of the other: as though thetreaticof 
a matter ſo important and neceſſary to our knowledge, 
were (as ſchoole-men 1 lay) a matter contingent, about 


which arguments probable may be gathered on both 


{ides:yet = he before him his diuine maſter,who(asfar 
as mans Wit co tch withoutgraceJhad taught him 


cleerly that which was true, that mans ſoule isby nature 
immortalland partaker of diuinitic ; howſocuer = of 
c Peripatetikes ſeeme out of AriForle_- toaffirme that 
Plato was contrary to himſelf, as making the ſoulc ſome- 
' Whilesimmoriaall,and otherwhiles not: which in truth is 
notiin P/ato to be found, ifhe be ro, ynderſtood.But 


4 torhe purpoſe. The opinion of Ari/torle was, that our 
4 fouledidnotonly notrecordany thing, but that it ſhold 
'þ beſowholy voydof knowledge arſcience,as it might be 
$ reſembled toa pure white paper : and therefore athrmed 
4 he, that our knowledge was altogether newly gotten; 

| y andthatourſoule had to that end need of ſenſe; and _ 
| ſenile 
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ſenſe failing het , all a or knowledge ſhould faile 5 
 withall. Becauſe the ſenſes are as miniſters rothe mind, 
ts recciue the images or formes particular of things: 
apptchended by the common ſenſe, called 
ſenſu: communis, bring foorth afterwards the vniuerſals. 


Which'common ſenlc, is a re facultic of the ſen- 6: 
finue Jo, dillinguiſheth betweene thoſe thin y 
routward [cnſcs offer ynto WT nr 


ſedcommon, becauſe itreceiueth commonly the formes 

orinages with the exteriour ſenſes preſent vnto it, and 

| hathpowerto diſtinguiſhthe one from the other.Butas 
thoſe ſenſcs know not the nature of things ; ſo is the 
ſame vnknowneallo vnto the common ſenſe, to whom 
they offer things ſenſible. Wherefore this commonſenſe 5 

ing (as we haue ſaid) a facultic of the /enſitrze ſoule,of- 5 

ich hath ch 


them to the facultic imaginative, which hat $ 

JEopertis to the vertuc7nrelecrine,as things ſenfible 5 
totheſenſe aforeſaid. For It mouerh the vniderTan- 

after1t hath rece1ued the formesor images of things 


fr6 the outward ſenſes ,& layeth them vp materiall in the 
memory where they be kept. This done, Ari/toileand his 


followers ſay, that then the part of the ſoule TY of 
reaſon, beginneth to vic her powers; and they are(as they 
mm rg; throne Ween #, and theother 
wielleturFvens: theſe lafifr words I mult vicat this time, 


decaule they be caſie enough to be vnderſtood, and in 
Engliſh would ſeeme moreharſh; whereof the firſt is as 


thematter to the d, andthe ſecond as formeto the 
nto that poſſible facuitie of thevn ing, do $ 
Tickinds or ſpecies of things paſſe, which the fantaſicharh 8 


ded, yet free of any materiall condition : and $ 
part is tothe vnderſtanding,as the hand is tothe bo- » 


dic, Foras the handisapt to take _ ofall HAI” » 


ng ADiſfeouſe 
$ ſoisthis power orfacultic apt to apprehend the forme 
z ofall things, from whence grow the vniuerſals : which 
though they haue their being in the materiall particulars 
which the Latins cal indin/dva,yet are they not material, 
becauſe they arenot (according to Ariſtotle) yet in a, 
In which reſpect it is fayd, that ſenſe is buſicd about 
ming | prin ,. _ has onely ng wn are 
_£&- known caule they be comprenende the vnder- 
"7 Nanda withour matter. It Ficuertheleſſe to be vnder- 
+ ſtood, ws the kindes of things are in this + maj part 
thus ſeparated from matter,bur blind and obſcure: cuen 
as colours are ſtil in ſubſtances, though the ight be taken 


t which before was darkened, it giueth to things 


knowne to the os whoſe obieR properly colours are, 
AndtheSunne being the fountaine of light, wiſe men 


 haueſaid, thatthe ſame Sunne iveth colours to thin 6 
; IX thatdy meanes of his light Be arclcene with thoſc 


| which naturally oy haue neuentheleſſe 
t 


inthernſelues , though withourlight they could not be 
Ine, and remain@ as were not at all. 
Tus part of the ſoule then, wherein SL 5, ZE 


the ſame effe& rowards things intelligible that the Sun 
-- (doth towards things viſible, toritillumineth thoſe kinds 
or formes which lic hidden in that part poſſible, dark and 
confuſed, deuoyde of place, time, and matter , becauſe 
theyarenot particular. Andhenceitcometh that ſome 


haucfaidthis poſſible ynderſtanding(as we may terme it) 
to be cTOTa: ourofit T7 gs ſhould be made, 
asif it wereIn ſtead of matter; and the other agent vn- 
derſtanding to be the worker of all thi >», andas itwere 
theforme, : this pare WIE BeRare was butin 


power 


away; which light appearing and making theayre tran[- + 


that illumination,by which they are comprehendedand | 
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Dreſe 3G it laid, that the vnderſtanding, and 


- > 474 XIA more propetly and truly one 
ſ(afeſam jagethen of matter and forme-it may be ſaid, 
Foritiscredible, that both the formes of things and the 
ynderſtanding being immateriall, they do the more per- 
vnitethem(ſclues, and that the vnderſtanding doth 
ſomake itſelfe equall with'the thing vnderftood , that 
they both become one. To which purpoſe Arifforle ſaid 
very well, that the reaſonable ſoule, whiles it vnderſtan- 
deth things 4ntelligible , becometh one ſelfe ſame thing 
with them. And this is that very act of truth, ro wit, the 
certain ſcience or knowledge rs thing: which knoy- 
ledge or ſcience is incffet nought elſe then the thing fo . 
knowne, Andthis knowledge is not principally in man, 
burin the ſoule,wherin it remaineth as the forme therof. 
This is briefly the ſumme of the order ormaner ofknow- 
ledge, which thoſe that follow Ar:/ferle do ſer downe: 
who therefore affirme that his ſentence was, that who ſo 
would vnderſtand any thing, had need of thoſe formes 
and images which the ſenles offer to the fanraſie. From 
which ſentence ſome (not well aduiſedin my opinion) 
hauegone about to argue, that the ſoule of man ſhould 
benond Beret? Ariſtotle aſſigned no proper operation 
vnto Hef aSiffach had bin his opinion. But they cont1- 
dernotthat 4riftorle in his bookes de Anima,ſpake of the 
foule as ſhe was naturall,and the forme to the body, per. 
forming her operations together with the body , andas 
ſhe was the mouer ofthe body,and the body moued by 
her, but not as ſhe wasdiſtin& or ſeparate from the bo- 
die. Andrighttrue itis,that whiles ſhe is ried to the bo- 


dic,ſhe cannot vaderſtand A — theſen- 
7) ls 2 "Te: 


125 
_ powertothings intelligible, becometh through the 6 
Tere flee to be = ' 
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ſes: but that being free and looſed from the body, ſhe 
hath not her operations, that'is moſt falſe, For 


then hath ſhe-noneed atall of the ſenſes , when bein 
pureand {imple,ſhe may exerciſe her owne power =. 


vertue | to her, (which is the contemplation of 
God Almightie, the higheſt and onely true good) nor 

ofanyotherinſtrument but her ſelfe. And in this re- 
ſpe perhane the better ſortof Peripatetikes following 


ir maſters opinion, haue ſaid, that the ſoule ſeparated 
fromthe body, isnot the ſame ſhe was whules the was 


| linkedthereunto , as well becauſe then ſhe wasa part of | 


the whole, and was troubled with anger, delire, hatred, 
louc,% ſuch like paſſions comon to her with the body,as 
becauſe being impriſ-ned in the body, ſhe had neede of 

. the ſenſes ; butnow that ſhe was freed fro that impriſon- 
 ment,norany way bound tothe body,ſhe might vicher 
ſelte and her vertue much more nobly and worthily 
thenbefore', Andtherefore Arz/orle ſaid, that the ſoule 
0 the body, could no more be called a foule, 
-> Gburcquiuocally. Buthereis robenoted, thatit is one 
= thingtoſpeakeoftheintelleRiue ſoule which is diuine 
and vncorruptible, and another thing to ſpeake of the 

foule {umply. For doubtleſſe, the vegetative and ſenſitive 


ſoules, which cannot vſe theirvertues and operations 
| butby meane of the body, die with hebody. Bu the 
intellechue ſoule, which is obir onely true forme, not 


: drawne from the materiall power, but created and ſent 
mto vs by the diuine maieſtie, diethnot with the body, 
but remaineth immortal andeuerlafting. And thus much 

touching the.maner of our learning,according to Ariſto- 

ues _—_ wy —— But P/4t0doubtleſſe was of opt 
nion, that our ſoule, before itdeſcended into vs, had the 
knowledge of allthings: andthat by comming into this 


MOſ- 
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om[priſon: (which hisfollowers haue termed the ſe- 
ichreoftheſoule)the was plunged as it were into pro- 
vanddarknefle tromamoſt clecre light, whereby ſhe 
forgatall char.erſt ſhe knew; And thatafterwards by oc. 


ofithoſe things, which by meanes of the ſenſes 
come beforeher, the memoty of that ſhe knew before 


047 er, FER: inthis ſort by way of rememo- 
ntingandnot of learning anew,ſhe anainedthe know- 
kedge of ſciences ; ſo as we learned nothing,whercof be- 
forewehad not the knowledge. In conformitie of which 
their maſters ſentence, the Plaronikes ſay, that ſince the 
body bringeth with itthe ſeedsrhat appertaine vntoit by 
nature, it1s to be belecucd, that the ſoule likewiſe, being 
much more perfe&,ſhould bring with ir thoſe ſeeds that 
_—_ to/the mind . Andtothis reaſon they adde, 

tmeneuen from their firſt yeares deſiringthings that 
ae good, true, honeſt and profitable : and ſinceno man 
candefireathing which he knoweth not after ſome ſort, 
fnaybeo5cuded that we haue the knowledge of thoſe 


befo 
== all the arguments which Plats _ _ 

toproue this, by our deſiring of things, by ſecking 
| themþbyfinding Hewtad by hedierain ofthem;it 
may ſuthce to referre you to what Plato hath left of this 
matter written ynder the perſon of Socrates, in his dia- 
logs intitled Menon and Phedon,and diuers other places. 
And likewiſe tothat which his expoſitors haue written, 
among wh6 Plotines, though hebe ſomewhat obſcure, 
deſerueth the chiefeplace, as. beſt expreſſing Plato his 

and meaning.Butler our knowledge comehow it 
will, either by learning anew, or by recording whatthe 
tbulekney before; ſhe hauing need(howſocucritbe) oe 
Fs R ; | 


re;But becauſe it would be too longa matter — 


_ 
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wing tinred vp and wakened!, ſhe came to reſume her 62»< I! 
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themidiſtery of the ſenſes , and leting/it isalmoſtnece? 
ſary to paile through the ſame meanes trom not knoy. 
ing to ledge: we ſhalleuerfind the like difficulties, 
whether we rememorate or learneanew . For without 
much ſtudy, greatdiligence,and long trauel,are ſcience 
| nowayto beattained. Which thing Socrates (who haply 
was the author of Plats his opinion) ſhewed vs plainely, 
For when the Curran an Theodotaſcoffing at him ſaid, ſhe 
was of greaterslall then he:forſhe had drawne diuers of 
Socrates ſcholers from him toherloue,, where Socrates 
could draw noneofher louers ro fullow him : he anſwe. 
red,thathe thereat maruelled nothing ar all: for(ſaid he) 
thou lcadeſt them by a plaine ſmooth way to luſt and 
wantonneſle, and 1 jeade them to vertue by arough and 
afrvneaſtepath. © jfY 


* "Here Captaine Norreisfaid, Though this controuerſic 
betweenertwo fo great oa 130 benot (foroughtl 


{ce)yetdecided.and that ifwe ſhould rake vpon vs to dil. 
cerne whoſe opinion were the better, it might be impu- 


ted topreſumption:yert would for my part be very ghd 


toknow what was the reaſon that induced Plato to [ay 
thatourſoule had the knowledge of all things before it 
came into Gebogyy andI pray you, if yourauthor ſpeake 
— 24ev pu , thatyou will therein fatisfie my de- 


Yes marry doth heſr, faidT, and your defire herein 
ſheweth very well the excellencie of your wit, and your 
attentiontothat which hath bin ſaid:and both may ſcruc 
foraſufficientargument, what hope is to be conceived 


ofa gentleman ſo inclinedand defirous to ltearne. Thus = 


thereforehe ſaith to your queſtion. That whereas we ac- 
' cordingtotruth beleeue;that our ſoules are by the Jiuine 
| poireraf God, incontinently created andinfuled ine 


þ as by: our 


\ 
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-—— qa webeginne toreceiue life and ſenſe in 
mothers womb. Plato contrarily held, that they were 
cans bodies created, and produced inanum- 
God, and tharthey were as particles de- 
efron the Geds aboue intro our bodies:ind ther- 
fore he thought it nothing abſurd,that they ſhould haue 
theknowledge of al things that may be knowne.For that 
they being in heauen buſted in the contemplation of the 
diunenature, | free from any impediment ofthe body: 
andthatdiuinenature containing in it (as he faid)the cl- 
ſentiall 1deas of all things , which Ideas (according to his 
opinion) were ſeparate and eternall natures remaining in 
the diuine mindeof God, tothe patterne of which, all 
created were made, they might (faid he) in an in- 
ſant haue the knowledge of all that could be knowne. 
 Ifthis opinion were true, ſatd Captaine Norreis, hap- 
pic hadit bin for vs,that our ſonles had continued ſtil, af- 
terthey were ſent into our bodies, to be of that ſort that 
ror Fae bin in heauen,for then ſhould we not hauenee- 
ſo muchlabour and paine in ſeeking thatknowledge 
which before they had ſo perfet'y. And being ſo perfect 
twhatend did he ſay,they were ſentinto our bodies to 
become vnperfet? 
 Hisopinion(faid I) was, thatthe ſoules were created 
mnacerainenumber, to the end they might informe ſo 
ics:and therfore if they ſhould nor haue come 
into thoſe bodies, they ſhould haue failed of the end for 
which they were created. In which bodics,the Platonikes 
ſay further, thar they were to exerciſe themſelues , and 
were tothe bodics, not onely becauſe they ſhould 
gigethern power tomouc,to ſee,to feele,and todo thoſe 
ther operations whichare naturall; but tothe endthar- 


tdieyſhould inthat which appertaineth tothe mind, _e 
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ſufferys tobe drowlte,and lie(as it were) aſleepe, bury. 


ther to waken-and ſtirre vs vp to the knowledge of thoſe / 


things that are fir for vs tovnderſtand : and this wasthe 
molt accompliſhed operation (ſayd they) that the ſoul 
could glue vato the bodie whyes it was linked there 
Unto. KIVTEGS, | 
| Icannotſee(ſaid theLord Primate)how this hangeth 
ether. ForI haue readthattheſc kind of Philoſophers 
anopinion, thatour ſoules all the while they were 
ticÞto our bodics,did but ſleeperand tharall, which hey 
door ſuffer in this life,vas but as adreame. 

- Jristrue(id I)that the Plaronikes ſaid ſo indeed; and 
that was, becauſethey knew that whatſotucr we do in 
this life is but adreame,in compariſon of that our ſoules 
ſhal dounthe other world;when they ſhal be looſed from 
thoſe bands which tic them to our bodies here : through 
which bands they arc hindred- from the knowledye of 
thoſe things y which here they learne. In regard 
whereof Cerneades , Arceſulas, and others the authors of 
thenew Accademie ſaid conſtanaly , thariin this world 
thete wasnocentaine Doniecge any thing. And Naw 
Sent; affirmed,that ofall x ings which here ſceme 

to vs tobe, we know nothing ſo certainly as that the 
Vv '”' V nto Gagnon Protageras alſo == 
ay _— pute ofany thing pro & c091r4, 

& if he ſhould ſay, that nothing could be affuredly kno- 

wento vs whiles weare here, as our ſoules ſhallknow 
them whenſocuer they ſhallbe freed from our bodics, 
andlic no-more inwrapped in theſe morrall ſhadows, 
becauſe then they ſhall be whaly buſied in the contem- 
ation. attrach:neitherſhal they be deceiyed by the ſen- 
F54251n this life they arc oftentimes, who offer vnto them 
the-uhages of things vncertainly , not through d_ 

"35% | 0 
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but by reaſon of the meanes whe y they 
id the formes'of things. For the ſenſe by his - 


wee tature (if he be nor decciued or hindred in recei- 
Ing orgs (cofible)comprehendeth them perfeAly, 
77 becoineth one {elfe ſamcthing with them. And this 

sthecauſe why itis faid , that our ſoules ſleepe whiles 
eyremaine in this life , and that our knowledge here 

| bbutasadreame. Accordingto which conceit, the in- 

amouted Paer, (peaking of his Ladic Laura , ſaid very 
properly ypon her death in this ſort: - 

4." Thow baſt (faire Damſell) ſlept but a ſhort ſleepe 

'- ' Now wal'd thou art among the heau'nly ſpirits, 

: Where bleſſed ſoules interne within their maker. 
Shewing that our life here is buta ſlumber; and ſeeming 
toinfer thatſhe was now interned or become inward in 
thecontemplation ofher maker, being wakened fro her 
X thoſe bleſſed ſpirits, as ſhe had bin, before 
ſhe was incloſed in this earthly priſon . And likewiſe he 
ſcemed to leane to Plato his opinion in another place, 
——_— of heralſo, he ſaid ſhe was returned to her 
Rllow ſtar. For Plato thought the number of ſoules crea- 
ted, wasaccording tothe number ofthe ſtarres in hea- 
uen: andrhat euery ſoule had a proper ſtarre to which it 
returnedafter this life. Bur as for ourknowledge,jn truth 
is buta ſhadow in reſpe&of the knowledge our ſoules 
ſhall haue by the contemplation of the diuine effence. 
Whercupon Socrates,one of the wiſeſt and moſt learned 
mE]that euer were,yeteucrmore affirmed reſolutely,that 
theonly thing he knew, was,thathe knew nothing. And 
toy truly, this his knowing of nothing,might wellbe 
termed alearned ignorance. | 
Well (faidth LotdPrimate) captain Carleil and cap- 
une Ngveit have by thicir — every 


= wh vnto. you, 


4 Dif w_y 
todiſcourſe out of your anther 


, the conſiderations of the maner of our knowledge, and 
Syn py fouleof man, and todeclare withal 
the opinions of rwoſocxcellentPhilolo __ andoftheir 

followers . But though both agree in this, that whether 

the ſoulelearne ofnew,or by rememorating, ſhe hath al. 

need of the ſenſes as her miniſters toattain know. 
ledge: yetis it tobe beleened,and that aſſuredly that the 
ſoule of man being created by God Almightic to his 

oyne image andlikeneſle , ſhe hath alſo ſome proper 0- 

peration or action reſembling his ; to the accompliſh. 

ment whereof,ſhe hath nonced of the ſenſes'. And that 
being diſſolued fromthe body, or after, when he ſhallbe 
re-unitedto the ſame in the reſurrection, ſhe having then 
the ſame imageandlikeneſſeof God iillin her, ſhe ſhall 
qokliogy wholy and oun intent to the contem- 
lation of his diuine maieſtie, who is the onely true and 
paſe® good and hap ineſſe, The perfe&tion of which 
diuine maieſtie,is the knowledge of himſelfe;and know: 
ing himſelte olnowallthing y him created and pro- 
duced. But it is time now for you torerurne tothe mat- 
ter you hadin th were drawne by their de- 


maunds to make this digreſſion. 
_ . Andeuenſo will, fince you be ſopleaſed,quoth], 
and ſo joueyorg in this maner. In the beginning of 


is fitlytobe reſembled toatraueller 
bananas ond e where the way is 
in doubt which of 


EEETO IO Pare 
le: Den Rb them he ſcetha guide 
=x\ wn him; whereof, the one inviteth 


os: hens the ode twvertue. The firſt propo- 
delights and eaſe, and theother labour 
aucll bog robim di dl asthatage is inclined gs 
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topleaſures, and enemy to paine-raki 
preatly cobe doubted that he yong 
aythatleades to vertue, wil betake himlelfetotheother 
tofollowthe way thar leadeth to delight. Where- 
if atany time itbeneedfull-for the father to hauea 
watchfull eye pon his ſonne, ir is then moſt imporrane 


when his child ts to makehis paſſage from his childhood 
intoHis yo! den at that time to ſet before his eyes con- 
ane Inrtins, wherby he may conceiue how ho- 
d behaujour, with ciuill conuerſation, are 
Rin of good and happielife : andthis chiefly 
&hetodo by his owne example . For though itbe very 
d, thachis ſon in thoſe yeares, and atall other times, 
hold ſce the whole family ſo ordered, as he may learne 
thing therein but vertue and honeſty; yet muſt henor 
thinke but chat his ſonne will berter belecue and follow 
what he ſhal ſee himſelfe do or fay,then all the family be- 
fides, And if Ariſtorle aduiſe maſters to endeuour them- 
ſelues to giue good example to their ſeruants and ſlaues; 
how much more ought the father to be carefull rtodothe 
like to his owne children, who are dearer to him then his 
ſeraants, being his owne lively images. For as it is the 
mothers care and office to breed and nouriſh her childe; 
{dis it the fathers dutie to ſee him well inſtructed and 
ht invertues and good behauiour : and the ſpeeches 
anddemeanour ofthe father in hishouſhold or fami 
ae SO een ffivees ina citictothecitizens, an 
doaſſuredlyenter into the mindes of children with farre 
greater had wn men would _ Which made Xeno- 
cates tolay,that the ſtopping of young mens cares w 
moreneedful thenthearmi : 


ng of their bodies againſt the 

ſrrokes of their enemies; becau e the ane RS Brea 
3 

_ 


— 


FRY ipared by hewog an vakemay 


» 
2 


cial HEX thenthat which they 
by Gighting withtheirencmics . The father 


therefore maſt be very circumſpeRthathis ſonncheare 
binnerſ : — neſt: for na- 


” —_—_— —— 


a certain hidden vertue perſwadeth youth, ſuc. 
Fexngamiagh weltaught childhood,to beare great reverence 
to ze ue ig yen, ripe yeares of their parents, 


and tes - who euen inthe firſt view repre- 
ſent vnto ating and all goodand graue 
jpehaviour, 4 Andſuchis heto ſhew himſelte ro his ſonne, 
-. * agen inhis countenance, geſtures and words he may 
asinatablebehold therein the lawes of honeſt life, And 
thathis ations may bein all points to his ſon a patterne 
and example of Ciuill mere tion and vertuous liuing, 
It savery neceſlary; and important inſtruction and 
aduertifement (ſaid M.Dormer) that you haue laſt men- 
tioned for fathers toobſerue, Bur I would faine that you 
ſhold tel me,whether you baue nor ſeen (as I oftentimes 
baue done) wicked chydren begotten of very good and 
honeſt parents. 
- {Yes(quoth: Hofienerthen Iwould. Neither canitbe 
denied, but that as there a ome 2 men by nature 
| to 
eothers 0a- 
uiours yetſince it 
good parents 4ll children 
ſhould come; and ar ligne in bringing them vp 
' ſhouldnot pluckevp (if notwholy,yet in part)thoſe cuil 
weeds whichchoke the good ſeeds, ſoas the fruit might 
in due ſ®aſon.be expe Rel f 
i hereof, \Thaveratled: to ming; the Pprecept- of Hippecrates 


giuentothe Phy ſnions,to wit,that it is not ſufficient fot 


SY of ticlicke patient, that the Phyſition be well 
diſpoſcd 


to finde the realon. 


* » P 4 
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therecouery 


of the 
concurre the goodnefle ofhis conuerfation abroade, to 
make his dome liariti worke dueeffedt: Tince 
many times Ih 
Y company from; home, hath done ayoung man much 
more hurt;then all the inſtructions or vertuous cx- 


amples domeſticall could do him good. So foftand ten-* . 


derarethe minds of yong men,and apt(as was formerly 
haid)tobe wrought like waxeto vice. And this cometh to 
pb real6 that the ſenſitiue part calling youth to de- 
he, and diverting it from the trauellandpaine which 
Ing and vertue require , is hardly ſubdued and 

abr h which-iteſteemeth 


wg vnder the rule 0 
ut when itis barred from that it detueth.An 
aty exteriouroccaſion tbe pricked forward, it fa- 


colts, who take the bit in the mouth, and run away with 
therider, carrying him,willhe,nill he,whether they liſt, 
It ought therefore to be none of the leaſt cares of the fa- 
ther toprouide, thatthe forraine conuerſation ofhis ſon 
may be ſuch/asſhallrather help then hinder his care and 
home-example. To which effe&,it would be very good, 
ifir might be poſlible,, that the young man were neuer 
 fomhis fathers ide. But foralmuch as many occafions 
draw mento attend other waightier affaires,as well pub- 
like'as priuat,wherby they are driuen to havetheir minds 
bud: abourexteriorthings, and tonegletheir childre 


S 3 who: 


T 

ed to:curehim, and employ his diligence to thee 
effec t butthar other things muſt likewiſe concurre for 
ther ofhis health, as the care and ſollicitude of, 
ſuchas watch and tend hun, with orher exteriourthings, 1 
For. cuen {o me thinketh, that to the good proofe fa | li 
age my-r theexample of the father, and of the | 
reſtof the family, be it neucr fo vertuous, there muſt alſo 


ſceneitfalſour, thatthe haunting of 
&- 


reth as we ſee it oftentimes do with young hard-headed ( 


&. 


1236  ADiſcomnſe 
who are their ownebowels . Therefore is it their pang 
in ſuch caſes to appointfor their children, when they ae 
paſt their childiſh yeares, ſomelearned and honeſtman 
of vertuous behauiour ro gouerne them and take care 

ofthem, whole ts they may ſo obey, as they ſhall 
feare todo any thing that may breede reproch or blame 
vntothem. Forſuch things are mortall poiſon to yong 

- mens minds, andnotonly putthem aſtray from the path 
that ſhould leade them to vertue,but imprint inthemal- 

- ſo avitious habit that maketh them vnruly and diſobedi- 
cnttoall wholeſome admonitions and vertuous actions, 
This man ſo choſen to hauethe charge of youth,muſtbe 
carefull among other things to forcſce,thar his diſciples 
may haue ſuch companions,as the Perſian Princes had, 

' Pprouidedfor them, to wit, equall of age and like of con- 
ditions, with whom they may be conuerſant & fainiliar, 
For ſuch ſimilitude of age and conditions doth caule 
them toloue andlike one another,if fome barre or impe- 
diment fall not betweene them. The auncicnt wile men 
—_—_— uth the Planner of £Afercory, for no other 
cauſe(as I ſuppoſe)bur for that Mercury being (as Aſtro- 
nomers ſay)cither goodor bad,according ake is accom 

ﬀ ed with another plannergood or cuil:cuen ſo uy 


commeth good or bad, asthe companies to which it 
-o- drawethor giueth it ſelfe, And therefore ought not yorg 
men to naue libertie to haunt what companie they lift 
butto bekept vnder thediſcipline of wiſe men, and trail 
ned vpinthe companie of others of their age well bred, 
vmill it may be thought,or rather found by experi-nce, 
thar Kr paſt danger, and become fit roguide them- 
 felues: having brought theirmind obedient to reaſon (o 
farre,as it caggot any more draw him toany delights, but 
ſuch as are honeſt and vertuous. This delight in mm 
an 
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:ndhoneftie, is beſt induced into 2 yong mans mind by 
diattruecompanis of vertue that breedeth feare todo or 
ay any thipg vaſcemely or diſhoneſt: which companion 


dangtſonghe ro male, familia to his {c hen he 
a how they ſhould endeuour themſclues 
to purchalein their minds prudence, intotheir tongues 
truth wich Gience, andln c cir faces een 
Latins verecundis, deriuing it reucrence 
why ſeo foareto thei elders. This we call 
metaſtneſſe, and is that honeſt red colouror bluſhi 
which dictha yong mans cheekes when he Tay poſeth he 
hath done or ſaid any thing vnſcemely or vnhit fora ver- 
tions mind, or chat may offend his parents or berters: a 
certame token of a gencrous mind, and well _— 
of which may beconcciued that it will proue 
* yertuous, For as a ſureand firme friend toho- 
neſticand vertue, like a watchor guard 
rite, itis cuer wakefull and carctull to keepeall diſordi- 
nate concupiſcences from the mind', whereby (though 
ofirſelte it be rather an affect then a habit) neverthel 
ſheinducerh ſuch a habite into a yong mans mind, that 
notonely in preſence of others he bluſheth, if he chance 


todoany thing not commendable, but cuenof himſcife 


he isaſhamed, if being alone hefall into any errour. 


though ſome fay, that two things chicfly keepe youth 
from eui ; play vg that chatifement 


co 
oe hs inſtruction draweth youth to do well, yet I 
formy part neuer think that yong man well bred or tra 
ned yp, who for feare ofpuniſhmentabſtaineth from do- 
ng things ſhameful! ordifhoneſt;puniſhment beingap- 


M. Fax vertnes fake good meen ill deed; refraene: 
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ſer for their ſecu-- 


ut for them thatarecuill: which made the Poer 
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+ bltig Tmenreff cine them but ſor feare of paine, 


uiſedandeſtabliſhed for the conſcruation of hone and 
;verruous {ocictic,and ciuil life, whereunto man is bome: 
' which lawes haue appointed penalrics for the offenders, 
'tothe end thar'for feare thereof, as Xenocrates was wont 
;tolay, men mightflic from ill doing, as dogs flicharme 
Uyoing forfeareof thewhip.. And becauſe 7as formed 
ihis Common-weale of and vertuous men, ther. 
Fore Tathe:downe nolawss in his bookes de 


f 
, 


Jowne nolawss in his be Repub. be. 
che ſuppoſed the goodneffe of the men to be ſuf. 
Cent forthe gouernement thereof without a law, cither 

' tocommaund good order, or to puniſh offenders. Ne- 
 uercheles the ſame diuine Philoſopher conſidering how 
theimperfection of mans nature witlnor ſufferany ſuch 

' Common-wealth to be found: he wrote alſo his bookes 


' googand bad, meaneor mdifferent, in which both in- 
ined Ic 1and puniſhment wereneedful as well to make 


— 


Theeullabſtaine from vice.s2o confirme the good,and 
'toreducethoſe that were indifferent pals 
. on... Lawcstherefore bawbeppointedpuniſhments that 
 veduemight bedefendedand maintained, civill ſocietic 
and humane rightpreſerucd. Bur men bred as our 
author wauld hauethem,areby allmeanes to be framed 
ſuch,as forvertnes lake, for feare of h. forloue and 
reuerencetohoneftic, and not for of puniſhment 
tobeinflicted on thembyt magiſtrates or eheir ſuper 
ours for doing of euill, they may accuſtome themſclues 
neverrodo any thing, Which they hold necdero 
oW.  bluſh,nohortorhemlclucs alone. Which thing they hal 
Wh. the betrererforme; Tiheyaſeto forbeare the doing 
lf wy | 0 


wickednelle ofmen hath cauſed iawes tobed, 


of lawcs to ſerueyorthrrimperfection of other Coor- 
weales, which were. compoſed of men of all ſorts, 


AEST REPPREELESD 


ner TILPPsRCS©S2,0O. 


appr. Itis written, that a- 
mong theauncient Romances one Iulins Draſus Publicols 


wars res his houſe (cated foas _ bours might looke 
intoir,accrraine Architect offered him forthe ex 
offive talents to make it ſo cloſe as none of his es 
ſhould lookethereinto,or ſce what he was doing Bur he he 
made him anſiver againe, that he would rather giue him 
tentalents ro make it ſo, as allthe citie mightſee whathe 
nn in his houſe becauſe he was ſure he did nothing 
Ws whereof henecede be aſhamed abroade, 
__ euery man ſhould ſee him. For which anſiver 
c6mended. True it is that Xenophon cltee- 
toa mans ſelf,to be rather temperance 
tletitbenamed how it wilfarch 


= i antic hour ſ020d0. An 
. Petrar well: 


&2 mathe rr ag RR 
 1Tfhamedat e: for gentle heart — 
Thinker ther eoegl ns other ſpurreit wils, + 
Yetwauld I not neither {roar young man ſhould be 
more were fit,25 ori or 
or dangers when they preſent 
tems not yetto looſe his mnt ſpirit . For 
theTSfineo likequali- 
himſelfe away, who hauing invited Demetrius to 


manu rig rg theirfriendſhip was not | 


fure but ſtood vpon doubtful termes,and he being come 
xccordingly:when Demetrius afterwards as in requital of 
his kindneſſe inuited Antipater likewiſe to ſupper though 
Xlnowright well whatperill he thruſt himſelfe into if 


Enpioghen ydiſpoſition of the ſaid De= 


T ceiue 


; wn:e eo they wouldbe wtha-f- 


| 


meirine c yet beingalhamed fo Demetrius ſhould per- \ 


. - 4 ccinehimtobe ſormiſtruſtful, would needs go,and there 


- was miſerably ſlaine. This isa vice, named inthe Greeke 
 Diſepia , and which we may pgs call vnfruirful 
ſtneſſe,wherewith we wouldnot wiſh our yorg 

_ fnanſhould be any way acquainted, but onely withthat 
erous baſhfulneſſe thar may ſeruc him fora ſpurreto 
.veti a bridle from vice.But becauſe Plato ſaith, 
that mourn baſhfulneſſe be moſt ppny fit for young 


'men,yet thatitisalſo ſcemly inough for men ofal yeares, 
! And that Ar:forlecontrariwiſe thinketh it not meets tor 


ren oftiperyeaistobluſh: it may therefore be doubted 
'towhetheroftheſe twogreat learned mens opinions we 
ſhould incline. For clecring hereof, you muſt vnderſtand 
that the Platonikes ſay two things among others are ſpe- 
cially giuento fora diuine f ynto man : Baſhfulnefſe 
theone,and Magracimite be other : the one to holds 
back from doing ofany thing wortby blame 8&reproch: 
the other to put vs forward into the way of praiſe and 
venue; whereby.we mightalwaycs be ready to do well 
onely far 'vertues fake,tothe rin and benefit of others, 
and toour owne contentment and delight . Of which 
courſe, the end is honourin this world , and glory after 
death, But becauſe the force of the Concupilcible appe- 
ary, A and fetteth before vs pleaſure in ſo _ 
ſundry ſhapes gs itis hard to ſhun the ſnares which thelc 
two enemies of reaſon [et to intrap vs, and that the cold- 
neſſe of oldage cannot wholy extinguiſh the fervourof 

w_ rules wer are; {bw think that as inall ages it isfit 
-F that Magnamumitie inuite vs to commendable ations; 
// alfo;that we-haue neede'of ſhamefaſtnefſe to corre v3 
7 Whealocuerwe ſhalgabeyondthe boſids orlimits of res 
_£lonin whatyeares focuct,arid tocheck vs with thebridkc 
of tetppericce. Forthough Arifotle ſay,that ſhame ought 

| $5790 Þ 0 
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| rodieredin amanscheekes, bur for voluntary actions 
ir ty IK that none but God is perfe&t 


and that cucry man, cucn the moſt vertu- 
ous fallerh ſometimes through humane trailtie, thoughe 
ing to Chriſtianitie) that ripeneſle of yeares or 
Cal be no hinderance to === aſha- 
med, burrather makethem the more baſhfull whenſoe- 
verthey ſhould find in themſelues,that they hadruninto 
any errourvndecent orvnfitting for men of theiryeares 
andquality.Notintending yet thereby that the crrors of 
theancientermen wereto be of that ſortthat yong mens 
faults commonly are,who through incontinencie runne 
oftentimes into{in wilfully: whereas-men of riper yeares 
ere oroughrtocrreonly through fraiky ofnature. Much 
. betrerere it indeede for men of yeares not to do any 
thingof which they might be aſhamed, if the condition 
ofman would permitir, then after they had done it to 
blaſhthereat : and much more reprochtull is his fault, if 
heoffend voluntarily then the young mans . Butſince 
no man (though he haue made a habite in wel-doing) 
canſtand ſoaſſured of himſelfe, burrthar ſometime in his 
life he ſhal commir ſomeerror:it s mnch hetter(in what 
ſocueritbe)that bluſhing make him know his faulr, 
topaſſe it oucrimpudently withourſhame. Andac- 
Saint AubreFiadin his booke of Offices, that 


meetfor all ages,for all times and for 


all places, And for the ſame caule perhaps have wiſe men 


andreligious held,thatan Angell of heauen aſlifteth cue- 
im backe from thoſeeuils, which rhe 111 


——_— 


with his ſugred baite of delight and difordinate 
te anticerh him vnto,onely for his ruine, Forthey 
ht thatour forces were notable to reſiſt ſo mighty 
| prouocations. As for Plato and Ariſtotle, it feemeth = 
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differed inopinion, for that,the one conſidered humane 
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as tought to be, and the other as it commonly 
ed. Which may the better be belecued, becauſe 4r; 
ftotlein his booke of Rhetorike,reſtrained not this habite 
of ſhamefaſtneſle ſo preciſely to young men, bur thatit 
may. ſometimes an _ mans checkes alſo, 
ſo farre as grace and wiledome may prevaile, it 
beſt beleeme him neucrto dothe thing whercof 
heneed beaſhamed, as before was fayd.. And theſame 


rule. ought. men alſo to propoſe to themſelues, 
whereby they ſo much the more commen- 
dation,as the heatcafthar yeares beareth with them he. 
ric appetites, indthey the leſle apt to reſilt ſo ſharpe and 


ELTEEEEE 
ſo intolerable priokes .: "The way to obſcrue that rule, is 


toſtrine inalltheir ations tomaſter themſclues, and to 


profit in vertue: whereunto will helpe them chicfly, that 
they endeuour themſclues robridle ſuch defircs as th 
find moſt to moleſt them, not ſuffering them to nk 
portthem beyond the limits ofhoneſtic . But becaule 
theday gocth away, and that totreate particularly of all 
tharmight be a ing the direction of youth to 
venue,which leadeth himto his felicitie , would require 
more ume theri s remaining, I wil briefly knit vp thereſt 
that concerneth:this matter. Young men haue naturall 
heate ſo muchaboundingin them; that they cannot reſt, 
| "Ann abated as of mind. The one 
wihrun | | 
they faile, the tongue ceaſeth not, which by reaſon of 
theirageis the more bold andready.The er with pal- 
fing fromone diſcourſe toanother,and from ane paſſion 
toanother; now louing, now hating, now boyling with 
angerandcholer, now ſtilland quiet, with fuch like mo- 
uons of the mind. And becauſe the motions ofthe booy, 
nth an 


erexerciſes, and whenall 
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and the affections ofthe minde muſt haue their WIT... 
andeheir rule,and the one and the other conuenient ex- 
erciſeand moderatereſt: therefore did the auncient wiſe 
men deuiſe rwo ſpeciall Arts, moſtapt and fit for both 
theſe purpoſes. Whereof,the one they called Gymnaſtics, 
which is askilfull and moderate exerciſe of the body;and 
the other Muſike, by which name itis wellknowne in 
all languages. And when they had cauſed their youth to 
ſpend part of the day in learning thoſe ſciences and dil- 
Ine onges fit for thatage (for of all 0+ 
ther things they abhorred the training them vp in igno- 
rance, becauſe ſeldome canan ignorant man be good, 
and that men without knowledge and learning are but 
figures ofmen,and 1 of death without ſoule or life) 
then would they draw them to honeſt exerciſes of the 
For they held ita thing moſtneceſſary 


bod by . 
cs ery want of a Common-wealth, to be con- 
tinually carefull of the framing youth both in body and 
mindboceuſe they knew right well that good education 
maketh young men good : and that ſuch are Common- 
wealthsand States, as are the qualitics and conditions of 
the men which they do breed. Touching the body ther- 
fore, they did deuile to ſtrengther! and hardenit with 
—_— t and temperate exerciſes os play at o_ 
ing.running,danſing,riding, wraſtling,throwing the 
barre, the To or —_ loch like . Forthe minde, 
they he beſt to ſtay and ſettle it {cite with the har- 
monie of Muſike : and from theſe two they reſolued, 
that two great effects did enſue: From the firſt, 
ltrength of y. and boldneſle of ſpirit, and from the 
latter,modeſty and temperance, inſeparable companions 
for the moſt part vnto fortitude. Forſome of them were 


ef opinion, that our ſoules were compoſed ofharmonie; 
Pc] T 3 and. 
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and beleeuedthat'Muſike was able ſototemperour x. 
fects and paſſions, 'as they ſhould not iarre or diſcord a 
mong themſelues, butbe ſointerlaced the one with the 
other ina ſweet conſent,as wel guided and ordercd adtis 
ſhould proceed fromtheſame,cuenas ſweet and delight. 
full Muſike proceedeth from the wel-tempering of ty- 
nable voices, or well conſorted inſtruments . Neither 
would hauethe one to be exerciſcd, and the other 
omitted : for that they thought,if yong men ſhouldgiue 
themſclues onelytothe exerciſcs of the body,they wold 
becometoo fierce and hardy; and fo be rather hurtfullto 
their commonweales then otherwiſe. And if they ſhould 
follow onely Muſike , which is proper to reſt and quiet- 
nes,and viedas arecreationof themind,as Ari/torleſaith, 
they would become ſoft mindedand effeminate. But by 
ioyning both theſe faculties together in one; they ſought 
to makeanoble temper, and to inducea moſt excellent 
habite,as well in the mindasin the body. So that if valor 
wererequired for the defence of their countrey, or van- 
uiſhing of their enemies, they were made fit and apt 

| to by theexerciſes of the body ; but with ſuch 
 meaſureandtemper as ſhould notexceed. Which mea- 
{ure/ and temper, they obtained from that harmonie 
which Muſike imprinted in their mindes: vnder which 
cs; Emre, 17 not onely the ordering of the voice 
and ſounds. of inſtruments, bur all other orderly and 
ſcemely motions of the body; which vpon their ſtages, 
orScznes in theaQing of Tragedics, was chiefly to be * 
diſcouered. And thatall orderly motions were compre- 
hended vnder Muſicke,was held ſo certaine by Pytha2s- 
ras, Archetas,Plato,Cicero,& other famous Ph to ophetrs, 
thatthey were of opinion, that the orderly courſe and 
motions of the heauens could not be ſuchas itis,or con- 
| tinuc 
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tinvewicthout harmony, though Ar:ſorle dooppoſe bim 
ſelferotheir opinion. And for this cauſe did Lycwrer de. 
viſethat Muſike ſhould be contoyned with the military 
diſcipline ofthe Lacedemoniads, not onely to temper the 
heareand furie of their minds in fight - buralſoto cauſe 
themto vieacertaine meaſure in Crmaicing , and 0- 
ther occaſions of war. In which reſpe they were wont 
to battell without certaine pipes, according to the times 
whereof they vnderſtood how to vſe ther bodies and 
weapons : from which reſpectalſo cometh our viing of 
drums and trumpets to giue ſouldiers knowledge when 
tomarch, when to ſtand, when to aſſault, and when to 
retire: and conſequently how to ioyne order and mea- 
ſure with their valour againſt the enemy : and the Lanſ- 
knight and the Switzer vſe allo the fife at this day with 
thedrum. And to fay truth, great is the force of Muſike 
Skilfully vſed to ſtirre vp or to appeaſe the mind. For we 
that Pythagor as finding a wanton yong man enra- 
ged with luſt, ready to force the doore of an honeſt wo- 
man,he ſocalmed his mind,onely by changing thePhri- 
gian tuneand number into the Spandean, that hegaue 
oner his wicked purpoſe. And T herpander,whena great 
ſedition was raiſed among the Lacedemonians,he with his 
maſike ſo quiered their. mindes bent ro fury, thathere- 
ducedthem to a perfett peace. Itisalſo written of the 
great Mexander,that he was ſo moued bythatrune and 
 nfiber of Muſikes, which the greeks called 0r1htos nomos, 
which was a kind ofhaughtie tune to ſtirre men to battel, 
thattheroſe from the boord to arme himlſelfe , as if the 
trumpethad ſounded the allarme . But whattalke we of 
theauncieht opinions concerning the force of Muſike 
to mouemens minds, when we find they b-lecued that 


| theirGods were forced by the vertue of Mulike _ 
| pe 
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peaſetheir wrath? For,the Lacedemonians being infeſted 
witha 
like to theiranger, and ſo to hauedcliue. 
red them fr6 that mortality. The which thing Homer alſp 
fignified, when he faid,that the y en of Greece with 
their ſongs did appeaſe 4podo his wrath , and cauſed the 

laguero ceaſe which hadinfected their campe. Andthe 
36nen likewiſe being annoied with a great peſtilence, 
recciued then firſt the tinging of Satircs into the Citic 
though butrudely tuned 2 remedy for that infe- 
is. The force & cfhcacieofmuſike then being ſuch a1 
hauedeclared,itis nomaruel that the Zgiptiis after they 
had once received itintorheir Commonwealth,as mect 
for theinſtruction of their youth, wold neuer after allow 
thatitſhold bealteredor | butſuch as it was whe 
they firſt admittedir, ſuch they continued it withoutal- 


manner of contemplation , hauing a conceit or rathera 
firme opinion that they could not alter muſike but with 


totheir State. Which opinion the Lacedemoni. 
ans likewi AT ace 3 en Timothew an gxcel- 
lent Mufition in Sparta , hadpreſumed to adde but one 
_ firing totheCyther, they baniſhed him our of the citic 
and territories, 25 a violater of lawes , anda corrupter of 
honeſtdiſcipline . Albcit with Phrive they dealt more 
mildly,who hauing added to the Cyther two cords,one 
ſharpe, andanothergraueorflat, they onely cauſed him 
to take themaway againe,, ſuppoſing that ſeuen ſtrings 
were enough to temper the ſound thereof, as a number 
ge muſikezand that the increaſingtherof 
was but ſuperfluous and harmefull.Theſe ancient exam- 


60 apmewmr bales of Candia was (aid by my. Wl 
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tering the ſpace often thouſand yeres, according totheir - 
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(27S "3 Ang gar tobe paſſed ouer: 
tor though many other occaſions of corruption in ovr 
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| ae 'Þ z 'yet one of the prin ,' inthe 
| of wiſe men,may wel be imputed rothe qua. 
litie of that corrupted muſike which is moſt vſed now & 
days; Fg with it nothing buta ſenſualldelightto 
the care, without working any good tethemindartall. 
Nay, would God it did norgreatly hurtand corrupt the 
mind. For as muſike well vſcd is agreathelpto moderate 
the _— affetians of the minde: ſo being abuſed 
itexpellcth all manly thoughts from the hearr,and fo cf- 
feminateth men, thar they are little better then women: 
and in women breedeth ſuch lafciuious and wanton 
thoughts , that oftentimes they forget their honeſtic, 
without which they cannot be worthy the name of wo- 
men. NotthatI would hereby infcrre, chat muike ge» 
nerally were to be miſliked,or vnfit for women alſo: but 
my meaning is of this wanton and laſciuious kind ofmu- 
fike, which is now a daycs moſt pleaſing, andreſembleth 
the Lydian of old time, which Plato ſoabhorred, as he 
would not inany ſort admitit into his Common-weale, 
leſt i ſhould infet theminds of men and women both, 
And from him may welcame whatkinde of muſike he 
would have men to embrace,to ſtirre their mindes vpto 
vertue,aud to purge the ſame from viceand ern? PR 
as alſo fr6 Ariftorle in his 8.booke of Politikes, taken per- 
chance qutof the writings ofhis maſter. But if thataun- 
cientkinde of muſike, framedand compoſed wholy to 
tie, were now knowne and vied , which kinde was 

. thenſcrforth with the learned and graue verſes of excel- 
lent Poets, we ſhould now alſo ſee magnificall and high 
deſires ſtirred vp in the minds of the hearers. Which ver- 
ſes contained the praiſes of excellent and heroicall perſo- 
«; x nah ar at the tables of great men 
Princes,tothe ſound of __ whereby _ © 
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flamed the mindes of the hearersto vertue and peneroys 
actions. For the force of Muſike with Poeſte,is ſuch,zsis 
of powerto ſetthe followers and louers thereof intothe 
dire way'rhat leadeththem totheir felicitic. Socrates 
demaundingofthe Oracleof 4poiio , what he ſhould do 
to make himſelf happic:he was willed to learne Muſike, 
whereupon he gaue himſelfe forthwith tothe ſtudic of 
Poeſie, conceiuing with himſclfe,that verſes and Pocti. 
call numbers arethe perfeceſt Muſike, and that they en- 
terlike lively ſparkes into mens minds, to kindle in them 
defires ofdignitie,greatnefſe, honor,truc praiſe and com. 
mendation, and to corre whatſocuer is in them of baſe 
and vileaffeion. In aunciemt time therfore men cauſed 
their children to be inſtructed in Pochie before all other 
diſciplines, forthatthey eſteemed good Poets to be the 
fathers of wiſedome, and the vndoubted true guidesto 
ciuill life; and not without cauſe. For they raiſe mens 
thoughts from humbleand baſethings, ſuch as thewl- 
gar and common ſort delight in, and make them bend 
theirendeuours wholy to high, yea heauenly things. As 
who ſo arg mma a dil oy the excellencie of " 
Pfalmes and Hymnes compoſed by the Kingly Prophet 
Danid, mar Fi omas calle che "x ons of \ 44 Hebrew 
Church.ſhall eaſily diſcerne.But fince our muſike is gro- 
wen now to the fulnes of wants and laſciuious paſſions, 
and the words fo confuſedly mingled with the notes, 
thata mancandifcernenothing butthe found and tunes 
of the voices, bur ſence or ſentence he can vnderſtand 
none atallz euenasirwere ſundry birds chanting and 
chirping vpon the boughes of trees: yong men are much 
detterinthe iudgement of the wiſe , toabſtaine from it - 
alrogether,then to ſpend their time about it. For as go0d 
diſciplinesarethe true and proper nouriſtunent of ver- 
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tme:fo are the euill the very poiſon of thefame. © © 
_ .!+ Then ſaid Captainc Carleil,, asconceming thediffe. 
rence berwjeet theauncient mulike and Ours 1n this age, 
Idocafily agree with you, and wiſh it were otherwite, 
thatwe might ſee now a dayes thoſe wonderfull effects 
ofthis excellent Arr, which are written of it in auncient 
authors.But where you ſo highly extoll the ſtudie of Po- 
elie,you make menotalittle romaruel,conlidering how 
plato,being ſolearned a man,did not onely makeſmall c. 
ſtimation f,but baniſhedit expreſly from his com- 
mon-weale, 

Letnotthatſceme ſtrange vnto you, ſaid I : for P/ars 
condemned not Pochie, buronely thoſe Poets thatabu- 
ſed ſo excellent a facultic, ſcribling cither wanton toyes, 
orelſeby fooliſh imitation taking vpon them to expreffe 
high conceirs 'which themſelues vnderſtood not. And 
ſpecially did he reprehend thoſe Poets, whoin their ficti- 
ons didaſcribe to the Gods ſuchactions as would haue 
bin vnſeemely forthe moſt wanton and vicious men of 
theworld : as the adultery of Marsand Yenws, thoſerof 
Iapiter with Semele,with Europs,with Danat,with Caliſto, 
and many moe. Though ſome haue vnder ſuch fictions 
ſought toteach morall and maruellous ſences,which ?/a- 
tolikewiſe in his ſecond Alcibiades declareth. Buthe bla- 
mednot thoſe Poers , who frametheir verſes and com- 
poſitions to the honor of God,and to good examples of 
modeſtie and vertue. For in his books of Lawes he intro- 
duceth Poets to fing Himnesto their Gods,and teacheth 
the maner of their Chori in their ſacrifices, and to make 
prayers for the Common-weale. Howbeit, to ſay truth, 
though he ſo do, he would not haue it lawfull for every 
mantopubliſhany compoſition that he had made, with- 
out theallowance and view of ſome nugiſtrate elected 
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in thecitic for that purpoſe. Which magiſtracy he woul4 
haneto beofnofewerin.number then fiftic men of gr2, 
uitie and wiſedome : of ſuch I did he hold the 
compoſitions of Poets tobe. Which regard if it were had 
nowa dayes,weſhould not fee ſo many idle and profane 
toyes ſpred abroade by ſome that think the prepoſterous 
turning of heard making of rime with little reaſon, 
tobe anexcellent kinde of writing, and fit to breed them 
fameand reputation.Suppoling(asmen blinded in their 
owne conceits) that they exceed all other writers, and 
that from them only others that write in that kind ſhold 
= theirrules and a0 11620 drowning their corrup- 
indgements in their ignorance, that where they be 
worthy blame, they eſteeme themſclues com nary to 
themoſt famous and excellentPocts that eucr wrotc,and 
thatthey oughtto be partakers of their glory and greateſt 
honors. Buttomenof i nent, and ablc to diſccrne 
the difference betweene well writing and preſumptuous 
ſcribling; they miniſtermatter of ſcorne and laughter, 
when they conſider their difioynted phraſes , their mil- 
pen , theirſhalow conceits lamely expreſſed, 
_—_— inftead of being adorned, with vnproper 
and vnfit metaphors, weltdeclaring how vnworthy they 
beofthetitle ofPocts.. Such are they, who being them- 
felues fulofintemperance and wantonnes, write nothing 
but diſhoneſt and laſciuiovs rimes and ſongs, apt toroot 
er and nianly-thoughts out of therr mindes 
areſo fooliſhas toloſe theirtime in reading of them. 
Theſeindeed oughtto bedriuen our, and baniſhed fro al 
_ Commonweates,as corrupters of manners,and infecters 
of young mens mindes : who may. well be compared to 
r3cks that lie hidden vnder water,amid the ſea of this our 
bfe, on which,ſuchyong men aschance to trike,arc like 
19- 
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to ſuffer ſhipwracke, and ſinking inthegulfe of luſt and 
; to bedrowned and dead toall vertue, But 
true Poeſiewell vicd,is nothing elſe but the moſt ancient 
| kindofPhiloſophie, compounded and interlaced with 
the ſweetneſſeof numbers and meaſured verſes. A thin 
(as faith Mnſews) moſt [weet and pleafing to themin 
teaching vs vertue by aſ{ingular maner of inſtruction,and 
couering morall ſences vnder fabulous fictions.: tothe 
end they mighe the ſooner be recciued vnder that plea- 
— z and yet not be vulgarly vaderſtood, bur by 
onely as were worthy to taſt the ſweetnefle of their 
inventions . For ſo did the Philoſophers of oid write 
their ies vnder f1militudes, to the end they mighe 
not be ſtraight comprehended by cuery dul wit,and loſe 
their reputation, by being common in the hands and 
mouth of euery ſimple fellow. This maner firſt began a- 
mong the wiſer Agiptians,and was afterwards followed 
by Pythagor.zs and Plato. And Ariſtetle,though he wrote 
notby ſimilitudes and allegories, yetwrapt he vp hiscon- 
ceits in ſo darke a maner of ſpeech and writing, as hardly 
were they to be vnderſtood by thoſe that heard himſelfe 
teach and exponnd his writings . But to make an end 
with Poets, he that niarketh thoſe fitions which Homer 
hath written of their Gods, like as thoſe of Yirgil;and 0- 
therofthe heathen Poers, though ar the firſt they ſeeme 
andabſurd, yet he ſhall find vnder them naturall 
and diuine knowledge hidden to thoſe thatarenot wiſe 
and learned: which neithertime nor occaſion wouldghat 
I ſhould here inſiſt ypon. Let itſufficethat yong men are 
to make greataccount of that part of Mulike which bea- 
reth with it graue ſenrences, fitro compoſe themind to 
good order by vertue ofthe numbers and ſound; which: 


purtproceedeth from the Pacts,whom Plat hinuefl 
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led thefathers andguides of thoſe that afterwards were 
called Philoſophers. Butthis thatby varicticof tung, 
and warbling diviſtons , confounds the words and ſer 
tences,and yeeldeth onely a delight to the exterior ſenſe, 
and no fruittothe mind, I wiſh them to negleRandnor 
toelteeme. 

| Indeed(faid captain Carleil)] agree with you, thatour 
muſike' is taridifferent from the ancient mutike, and that 
well may it ſerue topleaſe the care : butT yeeld thatitet- 
feminateth the minde, and rather diuertetl) it from the 
way of bliſſe and felicitie, then helperh him thereunto. 
Bur are there nor other diſciplines, beſides theſe two 
which you haue ſpecified laſt, wherein yong men arcto 
beinſtrutedtofurtherthemro the attaining ot thatcnd, 
about which all this our diſcourſe is framed? 

Yes ſaid I)and fo far as youth is capable,it might 

well bewiſhed that he had knowledge of them all . Bur 
of theſe eurauthor hath firſt ſpoken, ſuppoſi ng that from 
Grammer, and ſuchotherthe liberall Arts, as thoſe hilt 
rue! could reach to vnderſtand, he ſhould be ſtraight 
drought tothe excerciſe of the body and to Muſike.Ne- 
uertheles it is requiſite withal,that, as his ycarcs increaſe, 
he ſhould apply himſelfe withourloſſe of time tolearne 
O__ Geometry and Arithmetike,two liberal arts, 
andofgreat vſe and neceffitic for all humane actions in 
this life;becauſe they teach vs meaſure and numbers, by 
which all things mans life hath need of are ordcred and 
ruled. For by them we meafureland,we build, we deuilc 
Arts,and ſetthem forth, all things are directed bynum- 
berand meaſure,as occaſions ſerue:and without the help 
of theſetwo faculties. all would be confuſedanddilorde- 
red. Andtherefore did the Egyptians ſet their children 
carefully to learnethem ; forchar by them they decided 


the 
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thediſcords and differences growing among the dwek 
krsalong the banks of the riuer of Nyle, whuch with her 

' inundations,and breaking of their meares and limits did 

vethem often cauſeto fall at variance and ſtrifeamong 

ues . For navigation likewiſe how needfull th 

areall men doknow,that know the neceſſitic of the vic 
thereof for humane lite , ſince all that nature produ- 
cethto all people and nations in the world particularly, 
is thereby made common toall, with the helpe of com. 
mutation andof coyne. From theſe two alſo cometh the 
exatknowledge, not onely of the earth and of the ſea, 
but ofthe heauens likewiſe and of their motions , ofthe 
ſtarresandcourſe of time, of the riſing and ſetting of the 


oven and to conclude all in few words,of the whole 
me 


andorder of nature, and of herskill, by which ſhe 
knitteth and yniteth together in pou and amitie things 
in themſclues moſt contrary. All done ſo cunningly by 
number and meaſure,as a whole yeares diſcourſe would 


not ſeruc to diſplay the ſame atlarge . The Art of warre 
in like maner,fo ncedful for States and Commonweales, 
' tokeepein dueobedience ſtubborne and rebellious ſub- 
ices, andtorepell the violence of forreine enemies, if it 


werenot directed by mea(ure and number: what would 
it bebutaconfuſion,and amoſt dangerous and harmfull 
ing,which would ſoone fall fromthe reputation it hath 
and cuer had. For theſe conſiderations therefore and 0- 
thers, is youth, that bendeth his courſe to vertue,to excr= 
ciſcitſelfe in Geometry and Arithmetike,which in anci- 
enttimes men would acquaint their children withall, e- 
 uenfrom their childhood : as Arts that haue more cer- 
tainty then any other. But they are not to be attained. 
without Logike , becauſe fromit arcgotten the inſtru- 
ments andthe mancr to deuide,to compound, to _— 
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and findoutreaſons andarguments; and finally togif: 
cerneand iudge of ttuth and falſhood . But here I mug 
telyou,that hemeancth not of thatLogike whichis vſe4 
nowadaycs moſt inſchooles, (tanding tor the moſtpar 
vpon brawlings and contentions, and propounding of 
frivolous queſtions,ſeruing to nought elſcbutlubrilties, 
' andinextnicable knots , fitter to nouriſh arguments then 
to reach or explane thetruth . Which abuſe Anriftbenu 
miſliking laid,it was meeter toinſtruct him that conten- 
_ ded,then by contention to oucrcome him. For Logike 
beips indeed the way and meane to inſtru andteach, 
(as beforcis faid)the proper inſtrumeor of ſcience, 
ſuchas lcarne it onely ro contend , forſake the right cnd 
and ſcope of that Art,and are as fruitlefle to their follow. 
ers or {cholers, as myrc is ro the wayfaring man , which 
beſides the defiling of his garments, doth oftentimes 
make him alſo to fall. Therfore Plato in his time cricd out 
vpon the ſame,judging itnot without cauſc to bea meer 
folly that hindred theknowledge of truth ,and thelear- 
ningofthoſe things. which the ſoundeſt and wiſcſt Phi- 
loſophers taught as well touching vertuous and ciuill ac- 
tions, as naturall and divine ſciences : from which, this 
vaineſciencepurteth men aſtray, ſo long as it teacheth 
onely toargueand rocontend. Whereby it commethto 
paſſe, that whiles they are more intentiue ro the words 
and circumſtances then to the matter, the more they 
ſtrive to ſeeme leamed and ſubtill, theleſſe they ſhew 
themſclues to vnderſtand. Next to Logike is Rhetorike 
to be placed, or the Art of Oratory, which Leontin« did 
preferre beforeall other, becauſe it makerh it ſclfe Ladic 
ouer mens minds, notby forceor violence, but by their 
owne conſents and free-will. And as Zeno expreſſed the 
diftercnce betweene theſe two Ants, by om the 
| ormer 
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Gmertohishand cloſed,and the latter to his hand ſtree- 
ched out . Sodoth Rhetorike vic arguments with lefſe 
force and efficacie then Logike; yet tercherth them from 
pike,as froma fountaine or well head, not to ſeek oue 
thetruth exactly, but only toperſwadeordiſſwade with 
them that, which he thinketh moſt profitable for the 
er,or the perſon for whom he ſpeaketh. And of this 
thaucall publike and priuage actions appertaining to 
ciuilllife need to perſwade what is good and profitable, 
and to difſwade what is hurtfull or vnprofitable, to ap- 
peaſe tumules and diſſentions, to treate of leagues and 
peace, toſtirrevp the mindes of men tothe defence of 
their friends,their ts,their Prince and country, and 
their Religion:toſcarch out and inueſtigate the truth of 
al things, to aſſiſt the innocent and oppreſſed in courts 
of tudgement,toaccuſe the faulticand offenders: and f1- 
nally co giue vnto vertue her due praiſe and commenda- 
tion, and vnto vice due blame and reproch . By theſe 
meanes and ſtudies which we haue briefly touched, ra- 
ther then perfe&ly declared , ought a young man to be 
framed to ciuill conuerſation, and inſtructed with all 
carefulneſle, that he may learne to bridle his concupiſci- 
bledefires, his angry and diſordinate motions, occalio- 
ned by the ſenſes,and ſtirred vp by thoſe two parts of the 
minde, which are rebellious and contrary to reaſon: 
whereby he may giue himſelfe wholy to honeſt and ver- 
tuous endeuours, And becauſe ſtore of wealth oft times 
cuſeth young men(when they poſſeſſe it)tourne aſide 
from vertue \ becauſe riches is the nurſe of wantonneſſe 
in thoſe yeares, greatregard is to be had , that as the fa- 
ther, ſo farre as his ate requireth, is not to ſuffer his ſon 
to wantany thing that is neceflary for his calling;ſo muſt 


hetake heede that he be not fo fed with money, as fee- 
| X ding 
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ding therby his luſts and ſenſuall appetites, be may abar. 
don the good thoughts of vertue,and receiue in ſteed of 
them theſeceds of vnruly and diſorderly affections, which 
of themſelues are by nature in youth much more migh. 
tie then were fit,and need not to be holpen by plentic of 
riches. For togiue ayong man money at will,to diſpoſe 
as heliſt (vnleſſe the father find, as in ſome yong menit 
happeneth,that he hath preuented his yeares with ſtaid. 
neſle and diſcretion) is euen as much as to put aſword 
mntothehands of a furiousor mad man. 

By this the Sun was fo farre declined towards ourho. 
rizon, as all the companie thought it time to depart, that 
they might before Gn-ſe nach tothe citie. 

| Wherforeſir Robert Dillonrifing vp,faid: Howſocuer 
the latenes of the day call vs away, yet the deſire toheare 
on further thediſcourſeof ſo gooda matter, hath drawne 


vs on inſuch ſort, as we haue ſcarce percciued how the - 


timeis paſt. And for your ſecond feaſt, you have right 

.daintily and plenteouſly entertained vs. We muſt now 
| expecthethird, which to morow(God willing) wewil 
not faile tocomeand accept: in hope that though we be 
coberſome & troubleſome vntoyou, yetas wel in regard 
of diſcharging your promiſe,as ofaccompliſhing the de- 
fire offo many your friends,you will not thinke it much 
toaffoordvs your patienceand your breath in deliuering 


tovsthe ſubſtance of your authors third dialogue of Ci- 


uillife;by which we may learne as much as he hath writ- 
ten ofthe Ethike part of Moral Philoſophic,teaching the 
ready way foreuery man in his private courſe of life to 
attaine his felicitie, and thatend, ofwhich all this dif- 
courle of yours hath had his beginning . And ſo taking 
theirleaucalltogether they departed. 


The 
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The third dayes meeting, and diſcourſe 
of Cinull life, _ _ 


7 Was not yet fully led on the next morrow, 
| $4 looking out of my window towards the citie, 
- Imightperceiue the companicall in a troupe coming 
er, noras men walking ſoftly to ſport, or deſirous 
torcfreſh themſclucs with the morning deaw , and the 
ſweetepleaſant ayre that then inuited a perſonsto ſeauc 
theirſſuggiſh neſtes, but as men earneſtly bent to their 
jorney, and that had their heads buſted about ſome mar- 
ter ter moment then their recreation. I therefore 
haſted to make meready, that they mightnot find mein 
caſero be taxed by them of drowſineſle, and was out of 
thedootes before they came tothe houſe: where ſalutin 
. them, andthey hauing courteouſly returned the g 
morrow vnto me; the Lord Primate asked me whether 
that company made me notafraide to ſeethem come in 
fuch ſort vpon me being buta poore Farmer:for though 
they came notarmed like ſoldiers tobe ceſſed vpon me, 
yet their purpoſe was to coynic vpon me,and to eate me 
outofhouſe and home. To whom I anſivered, that as 
longas Iſaw Counſellersin the companie, Inecede not 
feare thatany ſuch vnlawfulexaQtis as coynic ſhould be 
required at my hand : forthe lawes had ſufficiently pro- 
iced forthe aboliſhing thereof. And though I knew 
that among the Iriſhry it was not yetcleane taken away, 
yetamong ſuch as were ameynableto law, and ciuill, ir 
was not vied or exaRted. As for ſouldiers, beſides that 
their peaccable maner of coming freedme from _— | 
ICLHIIS X 2 O 
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of ceſle, thanked be God the ſtate of the realme was ſuch 
asthere was no occaſion of burthening the ſubie with 
them, ſuch had bin the wiſedome, valour and foreſight 
ofour late Lord Deputie, not onely in ſubduing there. 
bellious ſubiecs, bur alſo.in ouercomine the forreine e. 
nemie :* whereby the garriſon being reduced toa ſmall 
number,and they prouided for by her Maieſtie of vidu- 
al at reaſonable rates,the poore husbandman might now 
eate the labors of hisowne hands in peace and quietnes, 
; eo being diſquiered or harried by the vnruly ſoul- 

er. 

Wehaue(ſaid fir Robert Dillon) great cauſe indeed to 
thanke God of the preſent ſtate of our country, and that 


the courſe holden now by our preſent Lord Deputie, 


doth promiſevs a continuance, if not a bettering,of this 
our pore andquietneſſe. My Lord Grey hath plowed 
and harrowed the rough ground to his hand : but you 
know that he that ſoweth the ſeede, whereby we hope 
tor harueſt according to the goodneſſe of that which 
is caſt intotheearth, and the ſcaſonableneſſe of times, 
deſerueth nolefle praiſe then he that manureththe land, 
Godofhis goodneſſe graunt, that when he alſo hath h- 
niſhed his worke, he may be pleaſed to ſerid vs ſuch ano- 
ther Bayly to ouerſeeand preſerue their labours,thatthis 
poare countrey may by a wel.ordered and ſerled forme 
of gouernement, andby due and equall adminiſtration 
of 1uſtice beginne to flouriſh as other Common-weales 
do. To which all ſaying Amen, we directed our courlc 
towalke vpthehill, where we had bene the day before; 
and {itting downe ypon thelictle mount awhile to reſt 
the 'companie that had come from Dublin, we aroſe 
againe, and walked: in the greene way, talking ſtill 
ofthe great hope was concciued of the quiet of the 
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counteey ; {incethe forreine enemic had ſo bin vanqui- 
ſhed,and the domeſticall conſpiracies diſcouered & met 
withall, and the rebels cleane rooted out, till one of the 
ſeruantscame tocall ys home todinner, Where finding 
the table furniſhed we ſate downe, andhauing ſeaſoned * 
our fare with plcaſantand familiar diſcourſes, as ſoone as 
theboord was taken vp, they ſollicited mg to fetch my 
| that I might proceede tothe finiſhing of my laſt 
ourſeof the three by me propoſed. Butthey being 
ready at hand in the dining chamber, Ireached them,and 
layd them before me, and beganas followeth, Hitherto 
hath bin diſcourſed of thoſe two ages, which may forthe 
cauſes before ſpecified, be wel ſaid to be void of election, 
and without judgement, becauſe of their want of expe- 
rience.For-which cauſe haue they had others afſigned to 
them, for guides to leade them to that end, which of 
themſclues they werenotable to atraine, that is,their fe- 
licitie in this life. And now being to ſpeake of that age 
which ſucceeds the heateof youth; we muſta litle touch 
the varietic ofopinions concerning the ſame. Twly ſaith, 
thata citizen of Rome might be created Conſul (which 
was the higheſt ordinary dignitie in thatcitie) when he 
was come tothe age of 23.yeares. Pliniein his Panegyrike 
ſaith,that it was decreed lege Pompeia, that no man might 
hayeany magiſtracie before he were thirtie yeeres old. 
And Phan 


janet 5. Digeſt, treating of honours, writeth, 

that vndertheage of 25.yearcs no man was capable of a- 
n iſtracie. Among theſe three opinions, the laſt of 
theciuul lawyer holdeth the medium,andis therefore the 
_ fitteſt x0 be followed:forthen is a young mans mind ſet- 
led; and he is become fit (being bred and inſtructed as 
hath bin beforedeclared) tobeat his owne guiding and 
dixeRion:and then doth the ciuill " allow him libertie. 
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to make contrats and | 
| fore he could notdo, being in pupillage and vnder aty. 
+ tor. Howbeit our common law cutteth off foure yeeres 

ofthoſe,andenabletha yong man at 21.yeeres of age to 

enter into his land , and tobe (as we terme it) our of his 

- ward(hip. Whichtime being (I know not for what ref. 

, pe) dbyourlawes,may well be held not ſo well 
conſidered of, as that which the ciuill law appointcth, if 
wemarke howmany of our yong men ouetthrow their 
eſtares by reaſon of their want of expericnce, andotthe 
diſordinate appetites which maſter them : all which in 
thoſe other foure yeares from 21.to 25. doalter tobetter 
iudgementanddiſcretion. Whereby they arc the better 

_ abletoordertheiraffaires. 

'  Why,faid Captain Dawrry,l haue knowne,and know 
at this day ſome young men, who at 18.yeeres of age are 
of ſounder iudgement and more (etled behaviour, then 

- many, not of 25.yeeres old onely,but of many moe, yea 

| thenſomethatare 15H mmara with age. 
Ofſuch(faid T)thereare to be ſeene oftentimes as you 
ſay ſome,that beyondall expeRarion, and as it were for- 

_ cingthe rulesof nature, ſhew themlſelues ſtayedin beha- 
uiour, and diſcreete intheir ations when they are very 
yong.tothe ſhame of many elder men. Of which com- 
panie, I may well of mine owne knowledge, and by the 
conſent I thinke of all men, name one as a rare examplc 
anda wonder ofnature,and tharis ſir Philip Sidney, who 

| being butſeuenteene yeeres of age when he beganto tra- 
', Lell, andcoming to Paris,where he was ere long ſworne 
Gentleman ofthe chamberto the French King , was ſo 


they couldatany time haue him in their companic and 
conuerlation, they would be very ioyfull, and no 74 
| £ > 


bargaines for himſelfe, which he. 
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admiredamongrhe grauerſort of Courtiers, that when - 
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delighted with his ready 8 witty anſwers, the aſtoniſhed 
toheate him ſpeake the French language ſo wel, and apt- 
ly, hauiug bin ſo ſhorta while in the countrey.So was he 
likewiſe eſtcemed in all places elſe where he came in his 
| [l, as well in Germanze as in /talie, And the iudge- 
mentofher Maieſtie employing him,when he was not 
yetfull 22.yeeres old, in Embaſlage to congratulate with 
the Emperour that now is his comming to the Empire, 
may ſeruefor a ſufficient proofe, what excellencie of vn. 
derſtanding , and what ſtayedneſle was in himat thoſe 
yeeres. Whereby may well beſaid of him the ſame that 
Cicero ſaid of Scipio Africanus, to wit , that vertue was 
come faſter vpon him then yeeres. Which Africans was 
choſen Conſull being abſentin the warres,by an vniuer- 
lal conſent of all the tribes of Rome, before he was of age 
capable to recciue that dignitic by the law. But theſe are 
rareexamples,vpon which rules are not to be grounded: 
for Ariſtotle ſo long ago ſaid,as we do now in our com- 
mon prouerbe,that one ſwallow makes not ſummer. A- 
mong young men there are ſome diſcreete, ſober,quicke 
of wit,and ready of diſcourſe, who ſhew themſclues ri 
of iudgment before their yeeres might ſeeme to yeeld it 
them : ſoare thereamong aged men on the other ſide 
ſomeof ſhallow witand little iudgement;z of whom the 
wiſeſt men of al ages hauceſteemed,that to beold with a 
yong mans mind.,s all one asto be yong in yeeres. Forit 
15not haires or furrowes in the face, but prudence 
and wiſedome that make men venerable when they are 
old: neither can there beany thing more vnſeemly, then 
an oldmanto liue in ſuch maner as ifhe begi bue then to , 
livez which cauſed Ariſtotle to ſay, thatit imported lirtle 
whether a man were young of yeeres or of behauiour. 


Neuerthcleſle, becauſe dayly expericnce teacheth recs 
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thatyeares commonly bring wiſedome,by reaſon of 
vanetic of affaires that haue paſſed thorough old mens 
hands , and which they haue ſeene managed by other 
men: andthat commonly youth hath nook. of a guide 


cannotfce ordiſcerne. Therefore haue lawes prouided 
rutors for theages before mentioned, vntill they had at- 
' rainedtheyeersby them limited, & thenceforrhleftmen 
totheir owne direQion, vnleffe in ſome particular caſes 
accidentall, as when nyo diftraughe of their wits, or 
 elſerhrough extreme oldeage they become children a- 
paine, a5 ſometimes itfalleth our. Knowledge then is the 
A maketha man meete to goucrne himſclfe,; and 
the ſame being atrained bur by long ſtudic andpradtiſe, 
wile men haue therefore concluded, that youth cannot 
beprudent. For indeed the varietic of humanc actions, 
by which, from many particular accidents, an vniuerlall 
rule muſt be ; becauſe (as Ariſtotle ſayth) the 
| knowledge of vniuerſalitics ſpringeth from ſingulari- 
ties, maketh knowledge fo hard to be gotten, that many 
yeares are required thereunto, Andfrom this reaſon 1s it 
alſo concluded,that humane felicitie cannot be artained 
in yong yeares, {inceby the definition thereof it is a per- 
fectoperationaccording to vertue ina perfe life:which 
perfection of life is notto beallowed but to many yeers, 
Batthe way vnto it is made opEby knowledge,andipe- 
cially by theknowledge of a mans ſelfe. To which good 


| educationhauing prepared himand made himapr,when 
heis comets riperiudgement by yeares,he may the bet- 
| termakechoiſe of that way which ſhall leade him tothe 


ſameasthe moſtperfetend and ſcopeof all hisactions. 
Andthis by c6ſidering wel of his own nature, which ha- 
| uingannexedvntoitaſparkofdiuinitic,heſhalnotonly 

[0 E 


| anddirector, totake care of thoſe things which himſelfe 
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#\mecrecarthly creature, bur alſo as partaker of a more 

divineexcellency,raile himſelf;8&haueperfeRlight toſee = 

=; or frogs leaderhro felicitie, To this knows- 

ledgeof him 

mane 


, lo neceſlary for thepurchaſing of hu- 
nanefelicitic, is Philoſophic a ſingular helpe, as being 
called ate 7 ea truth, the mother 1986-4 the 
inſtrugor ings appertaining to happielife : and - 
- thereforeſhould yong men apply ſclues to the ſtu- 

 diethereof withall carcfulneſſe, that thereby they may 
refinetheir mindes and their iudgements , and find the 
e of his wel-nigh diuine nature, ſo much the 
morecalily. And as this knowledge is of all other things 
moſt properly R——_ to humane wiſedome ſo is 
the negleRing thereof the greateſt and moſt harmefull 
others : for from the ſaid knowledge (as from 
a fountainc or well head) ſpring all vertucs and goodnes; 
evenas from the ignorance thereof ſlow all vices and e- 
ui thatareamong men. Buthercin is oneſpecial regard 
tobe had, which is, that ſelfloue cary not away the mind 
from thedire& path tothe ſame : for which cauſe Plaro 
afirmed, that men ought carneftly to pray to God, that 
miccking to know themſelues, they might notbe miſled 
Y their {clfe loue ,. or by the ouer-weening of them- 


M.spenſer then ſaid : Ifitbetruethat you ſay,by Phi. 
loſophie we muſt learne to know our ſelues, how happe- 
ned it, thatthe Brachwari men of ſo great fame,as you 
know,in I»=dj«, would admit none to be their ſchollers 
in Philoſophy, ifthey had notfirſt learned toknowthem 
ſclues : as ifthey had concluded, that ſuch knowledge 
came not from Philoſophic, butappertained to ſome 0+ 
therskill or ſcience. : 
Theiropinion(faid I)differeth —_—_ my author thin- 


.keth) 
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ton ofthe wiſe men of Greece, By 
that the ſaid Brachmani herein ſhewed the (elfe ame 


_ thing that Arifovleteacheth, which is,that aman ought 


to make ſome triall ofhimſelfe before he determinate» 
follow any diſcipline , that he may diſcerne and iudge 
whether therebe in himany diſpolition wherby he may 
beapttoleametheſameorno. And tothe ſame cffe&in 
another place he affirmeth, that there muſt bea cuſtome 
of wel-doing in the that wil learne to be vertuous,which 
may framein theman aptneſſe to learne,bymaking them 
loue what is honeſt and commendable,and to hate thoſe 
things thatare diſhoneſtand reprochfull.For all men arc 


, notaptforall things:neitheris it enough that the teacher 


beready toinſtruR andskilfull, but the learner muſt alſo 
beapt of nature toapprehend and conceiue the inſtru- 
Ctions that ſhall be giuen vnto him. And this knowledge 
ef himſelfe,is fit for cuery man to haue betore he vnder. 
take the ſtudie of Philoſophie, to wit, that he enterinto 
hiraſelfe to trie whether he can well frame himſelf toen- 
durethediſciplineofthis mother of ſciences,and the pa- 
tience which is required inal thoſethings befides,which 
apperraine to honeſtic and yertuous life. For he that will 
learnevertue inthe ſchoole of Philoſophie , muſt not 
bringa mind corrupted with falſe opinions, vices, wic- 
kedneſle , diſordinate appetites, ambitions, greedie de- 
fires of wealth,nor wanton luſts and longings,with ſuch 
like, which will ſtop his cares that he ſhall not be ableto 
hearethe holy voice of Philaſophie. Therefore EpiFetw 
very welltha they which were willing to ſtudy Phi 
ophic,ought firſtto conſider well whether their veſſel! 
becleane and ſweer,leſt it ſhouldcorrupt that which they 
meantto putinto it, Declaring thereby withall,that [car- 
Ring put into a vicious mind & dangerous. Butthis mi 
ner 
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gerofknowing a mans ſelfe, is notthat which I ſpake of 
before, rhough it bethat whichche ſayd Indian Philoſo- 
ers meant ,' andisalſo very neceſlary and profitable. 
toknow amans ſelfe perfeRly, according tothe for- 
mer maner, is a matter of greater importance then ſo, 
Which made T hales, when he was asked what was the 
hacdeſtthing for a man to learnce, anſwer, that it was, to 
know himſelfe . For this knowledge ſtayeth not at the 
conſideration ofthis cxteriour maſſe of our body,which 
repreſents itſclfe vnro our eyes, though cuen therein alſo 
may well be diſcerned the marucllous andarrificiall han- 
dy-work of Gods divine Maieſtic,bur penetrateth to the 

examination of the true inward man, which is the intel- 
| kkAuallfoule, to which this body is giuen bue for an in- 
ſtrument herein this life . And this knowledge is of ſo 
timporrance,that man guided by thelightof reaſon, 
oweth that he is,as Triſmegrſiwe ſaith, a divine miracle, 
andthereforenot made(as bruite beaſts are) to the belly 
andeodenth, burto vertueandtocternalllife, thatthere- 
by he may vnite himſclfe atthe laſt with his Creator and 
maker of all things , when his ſoule ſhall be freed from 
theſe mortall bands and ferters of the fleſh . Towards 
whom neuertheleſſe, itis his part toraiſe himſelfe with 


the wings of his thoughts eucn whiles he is here in this ++ 


world,ſoaring aboue morall things, bending his mind 
tothe contemplation of that diuine nature,the moſt cer- 
taine roote of all goodneſle, the infallible truth, and the 
aſſured beginning and foundation of all vertues . And 
therefore ſaid 4r:fotle, thatthe ſcience of the ſoule was 
profitable to the knoiviedge of all truth . Whereunto 
may be added that which Plato and his followers haue 
affirmed,to wit, that the ſoule knowing herſelf, knoweth 


alſo her maker; and diſpoſeth her ſelfe not onely to _ 
Y 2 m, 
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him, -butalſo to become like vnto him : whereof in x 
nother place occaſion of further ſpeech will be mini. 
ſtred. Moreouer, a man by knowing himſelfe, becom. 
meth in this life ſage and prudent, and vnderſtandeth 
that he is made notto liuc onely, as other creatures are, 
butalſo toliue well. For they that haue not this know. 
ledge, arelike vnto bruite beaſts : and he ſecth likewiſe, 
- thatnature, thoughſheproduceth man notlearned, yet 
ſhe hath framed vs tovertue, and apt to knowledge, 
And thataman is placed asa meanecreature betweene 
bruite beaſts and thoſe diuine ſpirits abouc in heauen, 
hauing a diſpoſition todecline (if heliſt) to the nature 
of thoſe bruite beaſts , and alſoto raiſc himſclfe toare- 
ſemblance of God himſelfe . Which things he weigh- 
and conſidering , he reacheth not onely to the 
knowledge of himſclfe, but of other men allo. And 
by the guiding of Philoſophie , to dire himſelfe and 
others to the well gouerning of himſelfe, of families, 
\ and Cont eradthe , tothe making of lawes andor- 
dinances: for the maintaining of vertue and beating 
downe of vice, and finally to ſet men in the way to 


their felicitie, by 2 71004 phy yen thatthey 


onely are happie which be wiſe and vertuous, and 
meete to be Lords and rulers ouer other men, and 0- 
verall things elſe created forthe vſe of mankind. Ofall 
which things when they ſhall conſider man onely to be 
the end, maruelling at his excellencie, they arc dri- 
uen to acknowledge how much they are bound tothe 
heauenly bountie and goodneſſe, for creating him fo 
noblea creature, and(ctting him ſo dire& a courſe to c- 
uerlaſting ioy and felicitie . Hencegroweth a deſire in 
them of what is good, beautifull,and honeſt, and of iv- 


ſticeand to make themſelves like vnto their maker: = 
| 45 
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(us the Platoniherfay)is the centre, about whichall Pules 
reaſon turne, cuen as the line turneth about 
che mathemaricall point ro make a circle:and ſo by good 
and vertuous operations to purchaſe in this life praiſe 
and commendation, and in thelife tocome eternal hap- 
pineſſe. Theſe were the men whom the Lacedemonians 
m— diuine,and the Platorikes called the images of 
+ Thenſaid Captain Cerlei/,this your diſcourſe, where- 
by you haue ſhewed the importance and right meane of 
knowing our (clues, hath bin very wiſe & fruitful, and fit 
todeclare how we ought to frame our life in this world. 
- ButI make a doubt, whether all this that you haue layed 
before vs to be done, be in our power orno * for it ſce- 
meth ſtrange, that,if it be in our power to giue our ſelucs 
toacommendable life, there be any (as welſce there are 
ns! fp peruerſe, and of ſo crooked judgement, asto 
themſelues to wickedneſſeand _ tie life, who, 
when they might be vertuous, would rather chuſe tobe 
vicious . And this maketh me oftentimes to thinke that 
thedoing of good or cuill is not inour power; butthat 
either deſtinic (which as Thales was wont to fay) ruled 
and maſtred all things,or the ſtarres with their influences 
doth draw ys to do what we do. | 
- Tothis demaund of yours,ſfaid I, yon ſhalhaueanan- 
ſwer,ſuch as mine author maketh, who,asa 99's 500 
naturally diſcourſing of the actions of the ſoule , deltue- 
reth his minde according to the ſentence of all Philoſo- 
phers. Bue becauſe ſome part of your queſtion toncheth 
apointnow in controuerſic concerning Religion, it is 
ood we hauca ſafe condut of my Lord Primate, that 
is ſence as a Philoſopher may haue free patlage with- 


out danger of his cenſure. 


Ys That 


ood will : for fince weare here rodiſcourſe of Moral 
Philoſophic,e wilfor this time pur Diuinitieto ſilence, 
' ſofarreforth as yourauthor ſay not any thing ſo repug. 
nanttothe truth, as that it may breed anyerrour inthe 
minds of the hearers. 
| Then (faidI) thedemaund of Capraine Carla/ hath 
ehree ſeucrall pointsorarticles: the one is, whether vertue 
and yertuous ations be in ourpower orno Another, 
| thatitſcemeth ſtrange, if vice & vertue be in ourpower, 
| thatany manſhould beſo ſenſlefle as to apply himſelfe 
to vice and forſake vertue.Thelaft is, whether the good 
ereuill we do, proceed fro the influence of the heauens, 
or from neceſlitie of deſtinie, and not from our owne 
free election. And myauthor beginneth with the laſt, 
| which heaffirmeth tobe moſt corurary totruth, and to 
theexcellencie of mansnature, proceeding thence to 
| theſecond, and laftly to the firſt, Therefore he ſaith,that 
whoſocuer holdeth mans will and cleRion to be ſubict 
| totheneceſſnicof deſtiny,deſtroyeth vererly(according 
to Ariſtotles ſaying )all that appertaineth to humane pru- 
| dence,citherin thecare ofhimſelfe or of his family, orin 
; theardering of lawes,and the vniuerſall pouernment of 
' Kingdomes and Common-weales,as well in peace as in 
; warre: forifit wereſo, what nced haue men to do any 
thing, butidly toattend what his deſtinie is togiue him 
orto denichim, or to provide for any of thoſe things 
| whereof ourhumanelife hathneede. Whardifference 
werethere betweene the wiſe man and the foole , the 
carcfull and therechleſſe, the diligent and the negligent? 
Thepuniſhment of malefaQors, and therewarding of 
| wd-doers,ſhold be vniuſtandneedlefle. For euery thing 
beingdone by the order of fatall diſpoſition , and not 


by 
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, . Thatſhallyou haue ful, my Lord Primate) with a 
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detion,noman could citherdeſerue i 
ſhould in vaine have giuen vs the 
yvieofreaſon,to diſcourſe or to conſult, or the abilitie to 
willor chuſe any thing ; for whatſocuer were appointed 
; bydeſtinie, ſhould ofneceſſitic cometo paſſe; and if of 
neceſſicie, then neither —_— cll,nor election 
can have any place. Andthe vic of free-will being fo ta- 
ken from vs, weſhould be in worſe ſtate and condition 


then bruite beaſts; for they guided by inſtin ofnature, 


inclineth them : whereas we notwithſtanding 
ran prone be like bond-ſlaues, tied towhatthe neceſ. 
= Farmew ſhould bind vs _ - This was the cauſe 
Chryſippus was worthily condemned among allthe 
auncient Philoſophers, for thathe held deſtinie to be a 
ſzmpiternal and vneuitable neceſſitieand order of thin 
which in.maner of a chaine was linked orderly in it ſele 
loas one - ay at and _ fiely conioyned: 
together . By which deſcription- of deſtinte appeecreth, 
thathe meant to ticall things to neceſſitie. Foralbeit he 
affirmed withall,thatour mind had ſome workingin the 


matter, yerdid he putneceſſitie to be ſoneceſlary, that 
no way be found, whereby our mind might 


come tohaue any part. For toſay thatourmind or will: 
concurred, by willing ornot willing whatſocuerdeſtinic- 


drewysynto, was nought elſe but a _y away of free 
choice from our vnderſtanding or will, !inceour mind. 
like a bond-ſlaue was conſtrained to will, ornot to will, 
x deftimie did inuite it,or rather force it. And like to this 
were'the opinions of Demetrixs, of Parmenides, and of. 
Herarliyus, who ſubicced all things to neceſſitie, and de- 
ſcruednoleſſero be condemned then Chryſppus Prince- 
ofthe Stoikes. Among which, ſome there were, who lee. 
| ing. 


bend themfelucs ro thoſe things whereunta their nature 
the vieof 


 terationsof 
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ing many things to happen by chance or fortune; where, 
by itappearedthatiz could not be true, that things came 
+ byneceſſitie, leſt wi ſhould denic athing ſo manifef 


toſenſe, they ſuppoledthe beginnings and the engi 
of things to be of neceflitic, but the meanes and hong 
ſtances api * acne tobeſubic tothe changes and al. 
ce. Andofthis opinion was Yirgil (a 
ſomethinke)in the conduQting of Zreas into 1:ale, For 
' itſhouldſeemethat he departed his country to come in- 
to 1talie_ by fatall diſpoſition, that he might ger Lavini 
for his wife : but before he could arriuc there,and winne 
her, hewas wy toſſed and turmoyled by fortune, 
which neuertheleſſe could neuer crofle him ſo much, but 
thatintheend heobtained his purpoſe, which by deſti- 
ny intedfor him.But howſocuer/7rgi/thought 
inthat point, which here need not to be diſputed, ſure 
am,thathe inthe greateſt part of his excellent Pocme, is 
rather a Platonike a Storke. Howbeit ſome Platonikes 
(as Ithinke)were not farre different in opinion fromthe 
Stoikes : for they ſay, that fortune with all her force was 
notabletorefiſt farall deſtinie. Though Plotin thought 
otherwiſe,and indeed much better,who anſweringthem 
that would needs haue the influence of ſtarres to induce 
Jn rn EO on to be vaine _ fo 
dinary thing in experience:which is,that ſun 
ke an as rnd ſelf fame conſtellation,are ſcenc 
neuertheleſle to haue diuersends and diuers ſucceſſes, 
which they could not haue,ifthoſe influences did worke 
their cffects of neceſſitic.. And as for Epicwres opinion, 
which was,that the falling ofhis motes or Atoms ſhould 
breed necefſitie in ourations, herather laughed at,then 
confured, Yea he was further of opinion, that not oncly 
humancprudence,andow freecleRion,waabletorelilt 
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oor conver change of place rpight like: 
| mamineth: thegood 0 2. or aduice 
and counſel of friends,is ſufficient to ouercome deſtinie, 
andtofree our mindes from the neceſſitic of fatall diſpo- 
ſition. Whereforethough ir be granted thatthere is ade- 
ſtinie,or that the ſtartes and heauens, or the order of cau- 
ſs;have power ouervs to incline ordiſpoſe vs more to 
CID mon yetis it not to beallowed that 
force vs to follow the ſame inclination ordiſ- 
oe 4 « For though the heauens be the vniucrſall prin- 
ciple or beginning of all things, and by that vniuerſalitie 
(a1 me call it) the beginning of vs allo according to 
naturall Philoſophie ; yet is it not the onely cauſe of our 
being and of ournature : for ro the making man, a man 
muſt concurre, and ſoreſtrainethis vniuerſall cauſe to a 
more ſpeciall. Andasthe heauen, or the order of higher 
cauſes,cannot ingender man withour a man (foreting 
according to narure) :{o can they donothing to bind the 
freeeleQton of man withour his conſent, who muſt yo- 
lantarily yeeld himſclfe to accompliſh that whereunto 
the heauen orthe order of cauſes doth bendandincline 
him. Andif we haue power to maſter our complexion 
ſo.as being naturally inclined toluſt, we may by heedan 
become continent; and being couetous, be- 
come liberall (though Ariſtotle ſay, that couetiſe 1s as in- 
curableadiſcaſe of the mind, as the Dropſie orPtiſike is 
tothebody):wharta folly is it to belecue that we cannot 
reliſt the inclinations of the ſtars, which are cauſes with- 
outvs, and not the onely cauſes ofour being ; but haue 
needofvs,ifthey will bring forth theireffeRts in vs? The 
beginning of al our operation is vndoubredly in our 


| felues: andallthoſe things RK” che beginning of 
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their workingin themſclues,do worke freely and yolyr. 
tarily. And conſequently we may by our free choile ang 
voluntarily giue our ſclucs to good ortocuill,and maſter 
the inclination of the heauens , the ſtarres, or deſtinie 
which troubleth ſo much thebraines of ſome, thatin de. 
ſpite of nature they will needes make themſelucs bond 

ing free: whom Prolermie doth fitly reprehend, by ſay. 
the wiſe man ouer-ruleth the ſtarres . For well 
may the heauens orthe ſtars, being corporall ſubſtances, 
haue ſome power ouer our bodics, but ouer our mindes 
which arc divine, ſimple, and fpirituall fubſtances, can 
they haue none: for betweene the heauens & our minds 
is noſuch correſpondence,that they may againſt our wils 
do oughtart all in our minds which are wholy free from 
their influences,ifany they haue. And therefore do the 
beſt of the Platonikes 4 very wel,that man muſt oppoſe 
himſelfe againſt his deſtinie , fighting to ouercome the 
ſame with golden armes and weapons, to wit, vertucs, 
which is(as Plxto faith) the gold of the mind. For hethat 
behaueth himſclfewell,thart is to ſay,ruleth wel his mind 
or ſoule, which is the true man indeed, as we have for- 
metly ſhewed, ſhallneuer be abandoned to deſtinie or 
fortune : againſt which two powers mans counſel and 
wiſcdomercliſteth in ſuch ſort,ifhe ſer himſelf reſolutely 
thereunto, as it may welappcere that he is Lord and ma- 
ſter ouer his owne aQtions . Neither without cauſe did 
T wlly ay, that fatall deſtinic was but a name deuiſcd by 
old wines, who not knowing the cauſes of things, 35 
ſooneasany thing tell out contrary totheir expettation, 
Rraightimputed ittodeſtinie ioyning thereunto ſucha 
neceſſitic as itmuſt needs(forfooth)force mans counſ(ell 
and prudence. A thing moſt falſe, as hath bin declared. 
I itnotfaidin the Scripture, that God created man,and 


left 
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lefthim-in the power of his owne counſell - How then 
doth Menander fay, that men did many euils compelled 
by neceſſitie?I meane not by neceſſitic,as commonly we 
do,want or pouertie, but by neceſſttic of deſtinie. We 
may then conclude,that our will and eletion is free, and 
thatitis in our power to follow viceorvertue . Neuer- 
theleſſe truc it is that man may abuſ}this his libertie,and 
ofa free man make himſelfe bond if he will : and there. 
fore do the Platonike ſay, that a good and a wel-minded 
man dothall his actions freely, but that if he giue himſelf 
todocuill, forſaking the light of reaſon, he becommeth a 
bruite beaſt, and looſeth the diuine gift of his libertie: 
forthenceforth doth he work no more freely of himſelf, 
butyceldeth his minde, which ought to be the Lord of 
our libertie,ſlaue to the two baſeſt parts of theſoule, and 
then reigneth no more the reaſonable ſoule, bur thebru- 
tiſh, which makethHim abandon the care of the minde; 
and onely toattend the pleaſures of the body, as brute 
beaſts doe. L 
. - Hitherto(ſaid my Lord Primate)I find nothing tobe 
miſliked in your difcourſe , Which (asa Philoſopher) is 
declared according to morall reaſon. But, asa Chriſtian, 
what ſayth your author to Gods predeſtination? Is it not 
neceſſary, that whatſocucr God hath determined of vs 
from the beginning in his fore-knowledge ( being the 
moſt certaine and trueknower of all things ) ſhall come 
to paſſes 

is (aid I)no ſmall queſtion to be fully anſwered, 
cing alſo not very pertinent tothe matter we haue 
inhand (being mecrely morall) my author medleth not 
with the particular points of the ſame : onely hereof he 
- faith,thar Zeyjpiderhad little reaſon to ſay, thar God had 


care of greater things , but thathe left 1 — 
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dingoftheleſſertoformne. For we are bound by holy 


writ to beleeue (and ſome of the auncient Philoſophers 
haue likewiſe ſo thought) that there moucth notaleate 

natree,nor falleth ahaire from our heads, butby the 
will of God. Whereuponthe holy Prophet Dauidlayd, 
that God dwelleth on high , and bcholdeth the things 
tharare humblein heauen and in earth. And the Peripe- 
zetikes ſeemed to conſent thereunto , when they ſayd, 
thatthe heauenly prouidence foreſccing that the parti- 
culars were not apt to preſeruethemſclues eternally, had 
therforeordained thatthey ſhould be continucd in their 
vniuerſalities,which are the ſeuerall kinds or ſpecies, con. 
taining vnderthem the particulars, which of theni{clues 
are mortalandperiſhable,butare made perpetual in them 
through generation. He ſaythalfo, that predeſtination is 
anordinance or diſpoſition of things in the mind of God 
fromthe beginning,of what ſhal be done by vs in this life 
T0205 2060 TE nr notthat itticth our free wil, 
butthat they go both together;that our well doing is ac- 
ceptable and pleafing to God,and our cuil deeds dilpler- 
{ingandoffenſiue tohis divine Maicſtie:and that for the 
good we ſhall receiue reward, and puniſhment forthe 


- euill.The further diſcuſſing whereof appertaining rather . 


to Diuines then Morall Philoſophers, he thinketh'fit to 
referre vrito themand to belecue that this is one of thoſe 
ſecrets which God hath layed vp in the treaſury of his 
mind, whereunto no morralleye or vnderſtanding can 
* reachorpenetrate, humbling our ſelues to his holy will 

without ſearching intothat which we cannot approch 
vnto. Andif Socra#esin that time of darknefe and ſuper- 
ſtition ofthe heathen could exhort men to afſure them- 
ſelues,that God having created them,wold haue no leſſe 
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care of them,thena good and iuſt Prince would have | 
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Lordand God Almightie, who hath ſent his 


onely begotten Sonne to redeeme vs from the bondage 
of Sathan,doth diſpoſe and ordaine of vs as is beſt for vs, 
and for the honor of his diuine Maieſtie. For as they are 
to be commended that referre themſclues humbly to 
whatſoeucr he hath determined of them,doing their beſt 
endeuours to purchaſe his grace and fauour : fo are they 
tobemiſdoubted , who ouer-curiouſly will needes take 
ypon them the iudgment of Gods predeſtination orpre- 
ſcience. And that ſentence cannot but bevery good, 
which ſayeth, that he 1hat made thee without thee, will not 
ſane thee without thee, For were a man certaine tobe dam- 
ned, yetought he not to do otherwiſe then well, becauſe 
heis borne to vertue and not to vice: which the very hea- 
then by the onely light of reaſon could wellperceiue.Be- 
ſides;itis thoght,thatal they,rhat are figned with the cha- 
rater of Chnit in bapriſme, ay ſtedfaſtly belecue that 
theyarepredeſtinated and choſen to ſaluation : not that 
ourpredeſtinatis giueth vs a neceflitic of wel doing, bur 
becauſe we hauing the grace of God to afliſt vs , diſpoſe 
ourſelues by the ſame grace to keep his comandements 


for our faluation, and for the honor and glory of his ma- - 


ieſtie : whereas by doing otherwiſe it is our owne wic- 
kednefſerhat excludeth vs from that bliſſe. And further 


mineauthor faith not: 
In ſooth (faid fir Robert Dillon) this ſeemeth to 


meto be welland Chriſtianlike ſpoken .. Forhethat ac- 
knowledgeth not ſo great a gift from God,being aſpect- 
all marke or token by which weare diſtinguiſhed from 


brute beaſts, who wanting the vſe of reaſon,can have no 


freecledtion, is notonely vnthankfull, bur doth fooliſhly 


thrukt himſclfe into the number of vnreaſonable crea- 
L 3 tures, 


7s "ADiſtwſe 
ures, while he will needs depriue himſelf of thathehath 
ſpecially different from them.Neither doth the reverent 
regard to Gods prouidence impeach our free wil: which 
prouidencethe Plazonikes partly vnderſtanding, affirmed 
(as Thaue heard) that itdid not alter or change the na- 
ture of things, butguided anddireted deſtinic : impo- 
ſing no neceſlitieo raik. {998 or euill vpon vs. Andif 
any it did impoſe, it ſhould be onely to good,and never 
tocuill. For whatis diuine muſt needes worke diuinely, 
. anddiuineworking canproduce none but good effects. 
Wherefore they concluded that our cle&tion was not 
ar awr 1 ined by Gods En. Fs they confirmed 

common experience. For (a )i idence 
tie things toneceſlitie , dencocr aan 


certaine end, yet miſle theireffet whereunto they are 
ordained, another which was ncuer in- 
tended, which is the proper worke of fortune. I haueal. 
ſoheard fomeDiuinesfay , that it ſhould ſeeme ſtrange, 
ifwiſe&p men inthis world by theirprouidence 
and for ſeck euermoretobringperfeRtion to thoſe 
_ arevndertheir gouernement,God contra- 

ie(who isthe fountaine of all wiſdome & prudence, 
rm cr oaper mare} wry mpegs 
t | not giue 10nS 
donning: through his eddie Rergula 
a gift giuen vnto man aboue all other creatures of the 


earth, butſhold ſuffer itto periſh, to bind vs to ſcruitude. 
And thatifhis prouidence ſhould tic our free will to ne 


ceffitie, heſhould do that which is contrary to his owne 
nature:forthar therby he ſhould take from vs the real 
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of vertue, ſince doing well v neceſſitie,we could : 

* ſervencither praiſe norrecompence; he ſhould alſo take 
\ fomvs all counſell and deliberation, which is needleſſe 
and ſuperfluous in all things,that of neceſſitie muſt come 
topaſle : and laſtly iuſtice it ſelfe , whereby malefactors 
or ag , if conſtrained by neceſſitic they did wic- 

y, forthen were theirpuniſhment vniuſt : which 

e 9, _ ſay, that God would never damne a 
liner, vnleſſche found that he had ſinned voluntarily. 
We may therefore(as I think)conclude, that being crea- 
ted by God,and endowed with ſo excellenta gift,as free 
choice andeleion,which,beſides the place of Scri pture 
aboue mentioned , is confirmed by another, whercit is 
Gid;that God ſet before mati life and death, good and c- 
uill,that he might take whether he liſt to chuſe;he by his 
divine forcfight doth rather giue perfection thereunto, 
then take it from vs. Yet the particular conſideration and 
debating of this marter being fitter for Diuines then for 
ys,[ct vs leaue the ſcanning of it tothem, and be content 
like men ſecking by the rules of Morall Philoſophie to 
had the ready way to humanefelicitic inthis life, to re- 
ferre our ſelues in that point to the mercifull goodnefſe 
of mo God. And therefore(I pray you) procced 
tothereſt of your diſcourſe, and ſhew vs the cauſe why 
giue themſclues rather to vice then to vertue, 
ey may do otherwiſe, which yourauthor ſaid 
he would declare in the ſecond place. 

\ SoſhallI(quoth I) and for the refoluing ofthe ſame, 
youſhal vnderſtand that Plsto was of opini6,thatnoman 
willingly was wicked,becauſc the habite of vice was not 
voluntarily receiued by any man. And for confirmation 
of this his opinion, this reaſon he made : as vertue (layd 


he) isthehcalth ofthe mind , ſo is vice the an 
e 


ſoman 
when 
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= ſame: andas the bod 
and fickneſſe againſt his will; cucn ſo the mind receiueth 
willingly vertueas his health,and vice vnwillingly;know. 
ing that thereby itbecometh ſickeand infected, But Ple. 
tins alſigned another reaſon, notneedfull here tobere- 
hearſed. Now Ariftotle was of another mind, tor he affir- 
med that man had free will by his owne choice andelc- 
ion, 

 Howcan man voluntarily embrace vice(ſaid M. Dor 
»e#r) which of all things is the worſt , ſince the ſame au- 
thor ſaith,thatal men couct what is good,and {unce with- 
out vertue therecanbeno __u 
Theſetwo ps p24 (id Iare not contradiRory : for 
the moſt wicked man aliuedefireth what is. good : and if 
vice ſhould ſhew ir ſelfe in his owne proper forme, heis 
{o js Lang ſo horrible to behold, that euery man would 
flic from him : therefore knowing how deſcruedly he 
ſhould be hated andabhorred,if he were ſeenc like him- 
ſelfe, hepreſents himſelfe vnder the ſhape of goodnelle, 
and hiding all hisil fauoured face,deceiueth the ſenſitive 


appcti —arrqe, intiſed by the falſe image of good- 
| re lloucodn th jon ofhis 


corruption of his mind 
tudgement,by the ill habit,contraQed from his child 
hood, heembraceth that which (if his iudgement were 
ſolid)hewold nenerdo. WherforePlatohis meaning was 
(as it may be thought)thatno mi was willingly vicious, 
ſince,cuill couering ir ſclfevnder the coke of goodneſle, 
he was induced to docuill, thinking todo good : ando 
the opinions of bath Philoſophers concurre. But P3th4- 
. £0r4s bo he report of Ariſtotle, 6.3. Erhicor, aſfigneth 
nother cauſe, to wit,thatill doing is an infinite thing, and 
that byathouſand wayes menareled to wickednes and 
vicious actions, all caſie to betaken:butto vertuethere is 


but 


body receiueth willingly his health 
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,and the fame ſoenuironedand croſ- 
thatguidemen to vice, as it muſt 
it withoutentring into ſome of 


ro 


theby leading tovice anderrour. For the eye that 
&noc cleete (ighted by Philoſophic, is <ul to 
diſcerne that way from the reſt. 


le ſhold ſeeme (ſaid M. Dormer)by this,that ignorance 
the cauſeof well doing,and not mans choice or elei- 
__ for where ignorance is, it may be faid thereis no ele- 
' Notfo(ſaid I)if Arifterle be to be beleeued, who faith 
thati ſo farre foorthas it concerneth mens ati- 
on oy ewo ſorts : _ one is, when a man dothill, not 
nce,burt ignorantly:the other is,whcn he 

doth Bf meere i TT boca heneitherknowerh 
normightknow that ſuch an aRtion-was cuill. In the firſt 
caſe,are thoſe that are haſtic & cholerike, and drunkards: 
—_— they knew before, that haſtineſſe and drun- 
kennefle be euill, yer when the heate of choler, or the dif 
ordinate appetite of wine blindeth them, they erre igno- 
rantly, butnot of ignorance. Inthelatter are they that 
fallthrough meere ignorance, not knowing that what 
theydo iscuill. As if a Prince make areſtraintor prohibi- 
tion,thatno man vpon paine of death ſhall enter into his 
Forreſteo hunt da ſtranger not knowing this re- 
ſtraint, cometh thither with his hounds to hunt,as in for- 
mer time haply he had done. This breaketh the 
mill of the Prince,and commirtetha fault, bur altogether 


rance,becauſc he had no knowledge of the 
ork ifa haſtie man knowing of the reſtraint, 


purſuing his encmy in his rage, ora drunken man,when 
wine hath made him not to diſcerne his way, entring in- 


to that forreſt, hauc hisdog following —— 
| Aa | 


_ 
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bg ern Gn thoughicbe ignorantly committed 


ſhoaldnot ignorance. And ast a, 
being (orice area thee andthereby ſhewing = he 
wn 4 £7972 orc onndement wes 
W pardon:euen fo were1uſtly to be puni- 
vg knowing rhe penaltic threatned tothe en 
Derby Gillen I nuoreniine from wine, 
following his paſſion or vnruly appetite, incure 
thedangeroftheſame. And as the one may well be iud- 
to haue madea fault againſt his wil;fo may the other 
deemedtohaucwilfullybroken the commandement, 
Inwhich latter caſeof i ce are all they thatbevic 
ous or wicked, who theill habite which they 
haue made in vice, doany act contrary to law and the ci- 
uill ſocicticofmen, for which they deſerue to be adiud- 
ged wilfully cuill,and by their owne free choice andelc 
tion, For all men oughe toknow thoſe things that ge- 
nerallyare to beknowne, touching honeſt and ciuil con- 
lar ifthey donorknow them when they do1l, 
itis becauſe they chuſe notto know that which is necel- 
lary forthem to know... In which reſpe& itis determi- 
ned, that whoſo forwantof knowing this generalitic 
willdoamiſſe, ſhould be eſteemed wicked by his owne 
free wil andeledtion. Senecafaid very ficly,that ſuch men 
didinthemids of the cleere light make darknes to them- 
-ſelues. And his is that ignorance which Plato callcth the 
dehiling ofthe ſoul. Ler vs ſuppoſe that there may be one 
thatknoweth not adultery tobe ſin or vice , andthatin 
ignorance committeth weſay hedeſerueth 
tobe excuſed? God forbid :forheis cauſe of his owne 
tpnorance,finceitis inhispower and in the power ofall 


ous life; and that the ſame b madeknowac,as well 
2.700 0 
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reaſonable men to know what is fitand honeſt for vertu- 
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| Godslaw,as by the ordinancesand cuſtomes of man, to 
all thoſe that will not wittingly hood-winke themſtlues. 


and worthy puniſhment as a voluntary offence. And S. 
AMugnſtine not withoutcauſe, thatall i cc 
was not y pardon, but onely that of ſuch men as 
had no means to attaine knowledge or learning : but 
they thathaue teachers to inſtru them,and for want of 
ſtudie anddiligence abide in their ignorance, and ſo do 
euill, arenotonely vnworthy excuſe, but deſerue alſo 
puniſhment. Soin another place he ſayth,that no 
man's puniſhed for that which naturally heknowes not: 
s the child for that he cannoe ſpeake, or becauſe he can- 
fot reade. But when he will notſct his mind tolearne as 
he ought, being of yeercs,and vrged thereunto, he deſer- 
ueth to be chaſtiſed , becauſe it is in every mans power 
to beable to leame all that is neceſſary for him to know 
howto live well, and what things areto be cmbraced as 
good, and what to be elchewed as cuill : and he that 
will not learne them , remaineth wilfully in his igno- 
rance. ' 
YeabutifTſhould chance(ſaid Captaine Dawtrey)to 
beabroade wich my bow and arrowes, and percciuing 
ſomewhat to ſtirre in a buſh, ſhould ſhoote therear, ſup 


ms Shes be a Decre or ſome othergame, andſhou 
o kill my wife that were hidden there as Cephalwsdid, 


ſhould not my ignorance in that caſe excuſe me * 

" Thiscaſe( LI appetrainerh tothe ſecond part of ig- 
norance already ſpoken of, which is about the circum- 
ſtances of the particular things, the ignorance whereof 
deſeriieth excuſe, and ſo ſhould this. But this ignorance 
ſhould become wilfull wickednefſe, if when you ſaw 
you had ſlain your wife, ROI to killa Deere, you 

" 7: B88 were 


. 


Wherefore it is a wilfull ſin committed by free eleRion, 
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1832 A Diſconrſe 
werenot ſorytherefore, but rather glad to beſy 
ridofher: andfo farre ſhould you then be tromexcule, 
that you ſhould deſerue to be ſeverely puniſhed for the 
fact. Much like to the caſe of Cephalus was that of Adra. 
fu, but more milerable, in ſlaying of Atys the ſonne of 
Creſus King of Lidia, For hy hauing giuen in charge 
to Adreſtus his ſonne, and they being one day gone to 
hunt agreat wild Bore that did great harme in the coun. 
trey,accompanied with many yong gentlemen of Lidie, 
whils oem was ruſhi ire _— threw a dart 
at him,and Atyscommi cein the way,the dart 
hit him and flew Ne deongh Atys were the only 
ſonneof Creſwe,and wereflaine by the hand of him that 
had him incharge;yet finding chatit was done by meere 
miſchance and through ignorance, and knowing how 
Prey Adraſiue ſorrowed for the ſame, he not onely 
him of any puniſhment therefore, but frankly par- 
doned him. Andtherepentance of the fact might hauc 
ſufficed the doer but he overcome with cxtreme griefe 
flew himſclfe at the funerall of the dead young Prince, 
being vnabletobeare with a ſtout courage the anguiſh 
and vexation of mindethat his miſhappe did breed him. 
But this ſhewed Adreſt*« to be rather faint-hearted and 
weakeof minde, then otherwile : for the purchaſing of 
death toayoydegricfe or any other annoyance ot the 
mind, is not the part of a valorous and couragious man, 
asthe beſt theancicnt Philoſophers haue alwaics 
| held. And oy ewe ponng Foy cof Trwake it 
5n0.matter diſputable , it not that thereof any 
further words be made, ; 
You lay well(Gid my Lord Primate)and I know that 
Ariſtotle is of minde, thatit isa vileaRt for a man to kill 
hunfelfc to auoydcignominic oratflitions.Butto w- 
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| tofthe auncicent Romanes,whoheldit rw 
parrofaſtout heart,for a man to kill bimſclfe rather then 
tolufferſhameor ſeruitude,as wereade that Cato did,and 
Caſiine and Brutus: yet it ſeemeth that Flats, whom your 
author determined to follow as well as CAHriffofle_, ma- 
keth Socrates (in his dialoguc intituled Pheden) to ſay, 
thataPhilaſopher ought not to kill himfelfe,vnleſſe God 
hyaneceffitie of doing it vpon him. Out of which words 
it may wellbe gathered, he thought that not onely the 
common ſorr,but cuen Philoſophers themſclues, when 
neceflitie conſtraincth them, might ridde themſelues of 
their life. 

That place (faid 1) is aduifedly to be examined: for 
Secratesthere meant not that any man willingly ſhould 
hy violent hands vpon himſelfe , bur if there be no 
remedy but thardic he muſt, and that diuers kindes of 
deathsare propoſed vnto him , he may chuſe that kind 
which is leffe noyſometo hin or lefle grieuous:as Sorre- 
te; choſe todie with the iuice of hemlocks,and Seneca by 
the opening ofhis veines. 

- You may haply conſter that meaning outvf that place 
(aid my Lord Primate): but what will you ſay to'thar 
which s in his bookes of the Common-weale, where he 
writeth,thata margicke of any gricuous orlong infirmi. 
tie,when heſhall ſee himſelfe out of hope to procure re. 


medie,heſhould then make an end ofhis life. 
TotharplaceI ſay (quoth T)thar itis tro be confidered 


how Plaze ſought to frame his Comimon-wealth in ſuch 
fort as t ſhould be rather diuine then bumane: and ther- 
fore as the,citizens, of the heauenly Common-wealth: 
livein.continuall h 
feclingany annoyanceormoleſtation at all : cuen ſo was 
his purpoſe, that the citizens of his Common-wealth 

< Aa 3 ſhould 


appineſſeand'contentment, without 
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ſhould haue no grieuance, paine or moleſtation among 
them: bur in an ordinary humane Common.wezlth 
hewould not haue ſet downeany ſuch precepr. 

You haue falued that ſore reaſonable well alſo (ſayed 
my Lord Primate) though there might be obieQtiong 
made againſt your anſwer. But how will another place of 
his be defended, which is in his booke of Lawes, where 
he ſayth,that whoſocuer hath commirted any offencein 
MET degree, and findeth, that he hath not power 
toabſtaine from the like eftioones, ought to rid him(clfe 
outof the world. 

Theanſwerto that (ſaid I) iscaſie : for Platohis mex- 
ning therein is,that whoſoeuer is wickedly giucn,andof 
ſo wullletanigle asthere is no hope of his amendment, 


ſhould rather kill himſelfe, then by living inuiteſomany 
others tothe like courſe of life:not vnlike to the opinion 
alreadie tecired,thatit is better one die fora people, then 


thathis life ſhould bethe occaſion ofthe death of many. 
For Plato aymed cuermoreatche purging ofall citics tr 


ſuch caterpillers, which appeereth manifeſtly by the pain 
he oaks Inn inflicted parricides : Bur that it 
wasabhomiinationto him for a man to kill himſelfe, he 
plainely ſhewerh in bisninth booke of Lawes, by the ſen- 


tencehe marr pm ſuch men. Neuerthcleſſe 
this indeed may be found in Plats, that vice was ſo odi- 


eto 

anyabbominable vr grievous fact, or dothat 

. foreuerteprochful vntohim. And Plats 

= ; {ence of this matter, is to be ynderſtood in' 
CHI bu | 


the 


uler of this whole 
Cot vs into this life, we are notto deſireto 
java hecho his conſent : and who fo doth the con- 
trary,offends nature,offenderh God. And tthisis themy. 
ſteryofthatprecept of Philolaws which forbiddethaman 

| tocleaue wood in the high way : meaning that a man 
ſhould notſcueror deuide the ſoule fr6 the body,whiles 
be wasin his way on this earthly pilgrimage; but ſhould 
becontent, that as God and nature had vnited and tied 
thefouleto the bodie, ſo by them ir might be vnlooſed 

: thereforethe Peri Sanileralls thought,thatthey 

which die a violent ton. cannot be thought to haue 
ended their dayes according to the courſe of time and 
nature. And with this my Lord Primate reſted fatisfied.l 
turned me to CapraineCarlerl, and fayd: Now(fir)con- 


your doubts propoſed, you may haue percei- 
I om deſtinic be, neither it, northe di- 


wegrowin in vs by therightvſe of our freechoice,and 
viceby the abuſe of the ſame, when through corruption 
ofthe iudgement to do that is in apparance good,it chu- 
ſeththeeuill:and laſtly wharkind of ignorance is excuſa. 
ble,and which nor. 

Conceming my demaunds-(fayd Captaine Carkil) I 
amrefolued.Bur ſince I ſee our —_ proceed from ele- 
Qion, I would gladly know of you what maner ofthing 
it is;fgrl cannot perceiue obaber it be adefire,oran an- 
ger,oran opinion,or what ſhould call it. 

None of all theſe (faid but rather a voluntary deli- 
deration, following a mature and aduiſed counſel: which 


counſel by plazowas termedadiuine thing. For election 
is 


py os ee 


Lot 08 where NG... 


uine prouidenceof Almightie God impoſeth any.necel- 
ſitievpon vs : that vertue and vice are in our power, vet: . 
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isnotmade in amoment; butwhen athing i propoſe 
cither to be or refuſed, there muſt firſt be / 
* counſcllraken, relpeRing both the end of the ation ang 
the meanes by which the ſame isro be compaſlcd: ſo; 
there is requiredatime of conſultation-: and therefore ir 
1sſai t is cnamic to counſell, and that oftentimg 
repentance followes them that reſoluc without diſcuſ. 
ſing or debating of matters. Next vnto counſell cometh 
46 In adafter judgement followeth elefion, and 
from cletion iſſueth the action or the effects that arere. 
ſolued vpon,andaccepted as thebeſt. And becauſe for- 
tune (though ſhe be a cauſe rather by accidcnt then of 
her (clfe) hathno ſmall part in moſt of our actions, the 
 wiſeſtmen have faid,that counſel is the eye of the mind, 
br a1, at of prudence ſee how to defend 
ues from the blind ſtrokes of fortune, andelchu- 
mg that which may hurt them, take hold of that whichis 
profitable. 
.. Why then(ſaid my Lord Primate)it ſhold ſeemethat 
our counſell were wholy in ourpower. But Xemophonis 
of a contrary _ : forhe ſayeth, that goodcounlcll 
cometh from the Gods immortall, and that their coun- 
{ſes proſperwho hane themto be thcir triends,and theirs 
' Not,who haue them tobe their enemies. 
| To haueGod fauourable ynto vs(faid I)inall our do- 
ings, is (ps 3 1G but that it may pleaſc him to 
romNogroee 0 to be, oughtall men rocraue by hum- 
die prayer at his hands. Butthat God is the author of our 


counſels otherwiſe then as an vniverſall cauſe, is,to be 


doubted: notthat the ſingulargift of the mind, and the 
wer thereof to deliberate and conſult, commeth not 
om him, for the nor ing thereof, were not 


onely a grofſe ignorance , butallo an cxpreſlc impietc 
h an 
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{ed hitnito beſtow vpon vs ſogreatandliberal a gift as the 
ind, we may well belecue that he will not take from vs 
thefreevie therof. For to ſay that God were the imediate 
cauſe of our counſell, were as muchas to take from vs the 
vie of reaſon, without which weare notany more men, 
as of late was ſayd. And therfore belides Ar:;ftorles autho- 
riticgrounded in that point vpon good realon , we find 
intheScripture,thatafter God had made man,and gtuen 
| him (by breathing vpon him) the ſpirit of life, which is 
the foule of vnderſtandingyhe lefthim inthe hand of his 
owne counſcll. Whereby itappeereth,that counſel com- 
- meth fiomour ſelucs, and thateleQion is the office of 
prudence, which is called the ſoule of the mind, and the 
Platonikes call the knowledge of good andeuill : where- 
untoit ſeemed that T»4icagreed, when he ſaid, that pru- 
dence was the ſcicnce of things deſirable, or to be elchite 


Maximus aid, that the Gods through prudence andour 
vertucs,did grant vs proſperous ſuccelſes in ouraffaires; 
& itheſhould haue ſaid, that though God(as an vniuer- 
all cauſe)concurredtoaccompliſh ourdeliberations;yet 
we were tocndeuour our ſelues,and to ſharpen our wits 
to conſult on the beſt meanes to compaſle our good 
2" re we deſire to haue his fauour,, and not-to 
tidle,expetting what will fall out . Andtoend thedif- 
courſe hereof, theauncienr Philoſophers of the beſt ſort 
held,thatthe Gods ſeeing vs employ our vertucs and fa- 
culties ofthe mind (which hath a reſemblice vnto them) 
welland wiſely ,becomeour friends;andthe rather grant 
vs their helpe and fauour. According to which opinion 
Euripides ſayed, thatthe Gods did helpe them that were 


wile. But becauſe we ſhall hauc occaſion to ſpeake more 
26s Bb largely 


&ammnexculzble ingratitude. Howbeit finceithath & 


ed: which ſentence S. Auguſtine reporteth. And Fabius'' 


| WF. |__| ow 
; argelyhereafter of Prudence, wewill now returne 1g 
that which we left long ſithens to ſpeake of, by the inter. 
palingofthe doubts moued : and thatis the knowleqge 
ofourſclues, as the thing that muſt guide vs to that beſt 
and moſt end;the inquiry wherof is the occaſion 
of allthis diſcourſe. And becauſe we are not of aſimple 
nature,bur compounded of ſeuerall qualities, and(as we 
may -x/ Qa16 a0 12a that which in our firſt dayes 
was declared:it isalſo neceſſary that theſepo. 
ers & facultics of theſoule whichare in vs, and by which 
we participate of thenature of all things liuing, ſhould 
haue theirendsand ſeuerall goods,as I may terme them: 
and that choſe ends ſhould orderly anſwer ech to his (e- 
uerall power or faculticof the ſoule , though 4rifotl” 
thinke otherwiſe. Theſe ends or goods are firſt profite, 
which reſpeceth the vegetative power : next, delight or 
calure,peculiar to the ſenſitive power: and laſtly hone- 
le, tothe reaſonable part or facultic of the ſoule. 
Zeno ray wel be thought to hauc bin aſtray, 
when he affignedone onely endorgood to nature, and 
the ſametobehoneſty.ForalbeitI cannot, nor meaneto 
denie, but that honeſtie is not onely a good, butalſo the 
nginl as now 1 40m that concurre to our felt- 
__ rem t S __ ran to 
yitts cannot be perſwaded. For 
fingeueryt . nur epabed on ſenſe it ſelf ſhew- 
ethvs.thatechkind oflife hath his peculiar and ſeuerall 
end and good; andthathoneſtie is the only proper good 
of creatures of reaſon, and not of other ſenlibkk 
creatures,or of plants and vegetables. And becauſcitisa 
greater good,and comainerh both the other, theretore's 
it moreto bepriſed and valued then they. And man be- 
ingthemoſt perfectcreature oftherarth,is by naturefiz 
| | me 
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medrohaueadefire and an inſtin vnto them all,and to 
ſceketo them allthree for the perfection ofhis 
felicitic in this life. Now foraſmuch as all theic three 

ye ang ry. totheend we may cnioy the benefite that 
redoundeth from them, we cannot ſetier them one from 

another,ifwe meanc to be happic in this life: neither yet 
ought weſotoapply our ſclues toany one,or twoof the 
proper vnto vs,that therefore we forlake or negleR 
thatother which is of moſt worth and proper toourna- 
ture; and that is honeſtic, which neuer can be ſeuered frs 
vertue. For thatis it thatgiueth to vs dignitic and excel- 
lency,not ſuffering vs to do any thing valcemely,but ſtil 
—___ inall ouractions, which proceed from rea- 

ſon. For he that ſtaycth himſelfonly vpon profit,or vypon 

pleaſure,or ypon them both, ſheweth plainly that he kno- 
weth not himſclfe : and therefore ſuffereth thoſe things 

thatare noe proper to his nature, to maſter and ouer-rule 

him, And not knowing himſelfe,he cannot vic himſelfe, 


nortake hold of that which is his proper good andend. 


Thus following ( —_— not knowing of himſclfe) 
tharwhich is to natures, he looſeth his owne 
good, and intocuill by the deſire of profit, ordil- 
ordinate appetite to pleaſure . The conſtderation hereof 


perhaps cauſed ſome of the auncient Poets to faine, that 
men were turned into brute beaſts, and into trees; to ſ1g- 

nifie ynder that fitio,that ſome propolingto ane ww 
profite, ſome onely delight,withour regard to rea- 
ores owne ID had loſt the excellent 
ſhapeor formeofmen,and were transformed into bealts 
or trees, having made the moſt excellent part of man, 
which is the mind and reaſonable ſoule,ſubieto the ba- 
ſeſtand ſenſual parts and pleaſures of the bode. And this 
tenorance, concerning the — ge ofa mans ny is 
2 the 
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thecauſe thathecannottell how to vic himſelf. For theſs 
vnreaſonable affections do ſo darken the light of realon, 
| thatheis asablind man, and giueth himſelte ouer tobe 
guided,as one that hath loſt the right way, toas blindea 
guideas himſelfe, and ſo wandreth aſtray wl:ich way o- 
euer his bad guide doth leade him . For he hath loſt the 
knowledge oftrurh, which Platoſayeth,is the beſt guide 


of men to.all goodneſſe, and is comprehended by the 
mind onely, wh rpms buy the ſaying of Epicar- 
2w)doth only ſee & heare all the reſt of the parts ot man 


being blindand deafe . They then which follow profite 
only.live the baſeſt life ofall, 8&: may well bereſembledto 
flies & gnats,the moſt imperfet among liuing creatures, 
or like rotheſhel-fiſhes that cleave to the rockes, as theſe 
men doto their pelfe; and ſo hauing propoſcd to them- 
ſcluesthe baſeſtend of all others, they may worthily be 
eſteemed the baſeſt ſort of men. 

| Nay, in good faith fir (ſaid Captaine Dawtry)not ſo, 
forI ſeethem onely honored andeſteemed that arerich, 
and1I haueknowne,and yetknow ſome of very baſcand 
abiec condition, who being becomerich,arc cherithed 
and welcome inthe beſt companies, & accepted among 
honorable perſonages: therefore (me thinketh) he ſpake 
aduiſedly elaid, ot 

'' ' Honour and friends by riches ere acquired, 
But who is poore ſhallech where be defbiſed 
And Iremember Thaue read, that ſometime there wasa 
citizen in Rome, who was commonly held for a foolc, 
andtherefore inall companies his words were litke regat- 
ded; the rather becauſe he was alfo poore , but after that 
bythe death ofa rich mantowhom he was hceire,he pot- 
feſſed wealthyhe grew tobe had in great eſtimation,cucn 
ntheSenate,and his opinion eucrmore ſpecially m_ 
" I 
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redin matters of greateſt moment. 

« Yea marry (ſard M. Dormer) and £Mrifotle allo affire 
meth, that the end of the farther of a families careis, the 
purchaſing: of riches ; which __ , they are not fo 
lleightly to be regarded,as yourauthor fayes, 

id I nottell you (faid I) thattruth being gone, the 
true light and knowledge of things is taken out of the 
world, for it isſhe only that giueth vs light ro know,whart 

of what price all things are. And euenas if the Sunne 
were taken away from the carth, there would remaine 
nought but darknes and blindnefle among men: ſo truth 
being taken away , man is blinded from diſcerning any 
ting aright, This I ſay, becauſe richmen onely for their 

thareeſtcemed worthy honour and dignity by ſuch 
my as want the light of truth, which is the vulgar ſort, 
whoſe iudgement is ſo corrupt and crooked, thatthey 
cannotdiſcerne what true honor and dignity is.Forthey 
being weake minded and imperfect, admire ſhowesand 
ſhadowes, being dazeled with the brightgliſting of gold 
and precious ſtones, . and cannot diſtinguiſh betweene 
things neceſſary and ſuperfluous . Which ignorance of 
theirs, By.<s,onc of the ſcuen ſages of Greece,conſidering 
anſwered one of thoſe baſe minded fellowes, who wold 
needes perſwade him, that they were happie that could 
compaſle great wealth: My friend(quoth he)muchmore 
piearethey that donor deſire the ſame. The wdge- 
ment of the wiſer ſort, hath euer bin farredifferent from 
this nagar opinion . For they vnderftand, that riches is 
none of has goods which alone makemen happie;and 
thatthey do but goand come; as tides flow andebbe, e- 
uen at the pleaſure of fortune, who giueth and taketh 
themas ſhe liſt. And therefore we are no otherwiſe to 


th 
beeſteemed,then as they are ne - Sm ſuſtaining 
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- ' of life, naturebeing content with lirtle, and the defire of 
| having beinginfinite 3 neuergontene with whatithat, 
bureuer wu. Er it hath not. Thereforerightwile 
men haue held that _d/exander the Great was in truth 
poorcrand needierthen he that ſaid 

Let others hardly ſetke to hoord wp wealth 

For me 1 farce not though that ponertie 

Chaſe ftom me idleneſſe,aund breed me health gh. 
For that mans deſires had their dererminateſtint,wheras 
Alexanders increaſed ſtil,the more he cnlarged his domi- 
nions , being grieued that he had not conquered one 
world, ce he had heard ſay, that Demvocrites was of 
opinion there were many. Andalthough Epicure in ma. 
ny things hath deſerued blame, becauſe he placed the 
tugheſt good of man in pleaſures proceeding from the 
ſenſes, yetdeſerucd he praiſe in that he ſaid, that they to 


whomalittle ſcemeth nor h.a great deale wil (cem 
_ butalide.Muchtothelike Curims,hauing conque- 
red the Samnites, and forrecompence of his great ſeruice 


the Romanes ing togiue him a oy rtion 
oftheconquered rothereſt of the ſouldicrs:he 
who had taught his defires tobe brideled, and could cut 
ſhorethe ſuperfluitic of his appetites, would in no wiſe 
take any morethen alike ſhare or portion,as was allotted 
tothereft ofthe ſouldiers, that were waxen olde inthe 
warres, for theirlining and maintenance; ſaying, thathe 
tharcould notcontenthimſelfe to live with that which 
ſufficed others,could not bea good citizen. This worthy 
man made itappeere,thathe indeede isto be accounted 
rich who deſireth notto hauemuch: and that in reſpet: 
of whatis needfull for mans life,cuery man may berich; 
butinregard of our defites,cuery man is poore,and can- 
not berich, becauſe they beinfinite. Secrates (according 
to 
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| rthelayingof By<r beforerchearſed) ſaid that it was bi 
better not todeſireany thing,then to compas whata man 
defireth. For it was not vaknowneto thatgraue wiſe ma, 
thatfrom immoderate deſires cometh greedineſle of the 
mind, whereby it is made vnreaſonable, and diſpoſed to 
chinke a great deale to be butalittle ; whereas not ro de- 
lire,maketh alittle to ſeeme much. The way therefore to 
uiet the minde, is not to increaſe wealth, but toplucke 
amans deſires, which otherwiſe will ſtill increaſe as 
riches increaſeth: for itis the honeſt and neceſſary vie of 
riches m cauſcth gt be had in conſideration a- 
mong wiſe men, whocſteemir$ them accordingly, are 
wy contented with a littlez and where others 6 Gent 

that hauc their coffers full ofgolde and pelte, they 
litle regard them, but deſpiſing ſuperfluities, turne their 
minds to better thoughts, meete to make them purchaſe 
that felicitie which none of them can haue, amid 
greatabundance of wealth 8 worldly rich voydof 
vertue. Forthis reſpec didCyates the Philoſopher (con- 
fidering how the great care of gathering them withdrew 
theminde, which of it owne nature is excelſe and high, 
fromecheknowledge of ſublime marters , ſinkingit into 
thedepth of baſe and vile cogitations)gaue ouer his patri+ 
mony,which was in value necre fifteen hundred pounds, 
and betooke himſelfe to thoſe ſtudies which he thoughe 
were = to ſet him the right courſe of getting (in 
ſteed ofexterior riches)the true gold ofthe mind, which 
1s vertue, .And intruth happie is thatman that can get 
ſtore ofthat gold, by mcanes whereofhe may compaſſe = 
his felicitie, which the other can neuer purchaſe, andare 
not tobe coucted hut for humane neceſſitic, 2s being of 
no value,or litleamong wiſe men in reſpect of happines 


Forto ſay truly, what happines.can there beinany oy 
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 andfoucraignetie,not 


that alike diſquieterh as well them that have it, as them 


- thathaueitnor.Since hethat wants it,by deſiring it, kee. 
| peth his mindinccontinuallanguith and trouble, and he 
 thathathit,iseuertmore tormented with feare of loſſe of 


it:andifhe happen to looſe it indeed, is miſerably cruci. 
fied for the loſle thereof. Which thing made Democritys 
to ſay, that man was in hiseſtimation fo farre from bein 


 madehappie by his riches, as hecould not in truth ag 


countthem to beto/him any good at all. So Solon bein 
with __ King of Perſia, who accounted himſelf of F 
men in the world the moſt happie, becauſe of his excel. 
ſiuetreaſurezwhen the King had cauſed his treaſury to be 
be ſhewed vnto him, ſeemed to make {leight eſtimarion 
of the ſame: whereupon the King, as one dazeled with 
theglittering ſhow of his gold, held him bur tor a foole. 
But fooliſh indeed was he himſelf,& not Solo, who knew 
very wel,thatſuch _ cameto him by his great power 

y his vertue, and therefore could 
they not make him happie. Neuertheleſſc Craſus yetde- 
firous tovnderſtand what So/ons opinion was touching 


happines, asked him if he cuerknew any man more hap: 


piethenhe: who anſweredhim, yes; and among many, 
onenamed Pellus a citizen of Athens, who being a vertu- 
ous man,and having begotten children like himſeltc,was 
dead in the fold Goheing valiantly againſt the encmic in 


| defenceofhis countrey, leauing after him an immortall 


fame of bis valour. So much more did this wiſe man e- 
ſteeme vertue then riches, that he thought ſo mightiea 
Monark with all his treaſure not comparable to a meane 
citzenof Athens furniſhed with vertue,For he held them 
as needleſſe and ſuperfluous to him that had them with- 


out viing them, as to them that did admire them and 
" couldnot enioy them, Let vs therefore conclude, that 
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plentieof wealth makes not any man happie :and that 
they who huntaftcr profitro become richare ofal others 
themoſtbaſe and ignoble,though the vulgar ſort deeme 
themotherwite. And when 4r:/torle fayd,that the end of 
Oeronemie (for fo he calleth the orderly diſtributing of 
things forhouſhold) was riches , he ſpake according to 
the comon/vnderſtanding andphraſe : for in his Ethikes 
heſhewerh plainely, that riches is butacertaine aboun- 
dance of neceſlary inſtruments forthe vic of a family. 
itmay be vnderſtood,thar for themſelucs th 
aenotdeſirable, butas they are directed toa better end, 
whichend is humane fclicitie . As for the Senator you 
ſpake of, whom the whole Senategrew to eſteeme when 
he was growne rich:you may be {ure thatit was not for 
nought that Cicero ſcoffed at them , when he asked 'one 
day in theaſſembly, whoſe that inheritance was, which 
was called Wiſedome . And thus much may ſuffice for 
ſuchas follow profite onely. Now forthoſe that apply 
_ themſelues wholy tothcir pleaſures and _ itisto 
be held, that they neither can be accounted happic, be- 
cauſe forſaking their properend andgood, which is ho- 
neſtie, they bend 3 acs re to the ſenſitive part onely 
whichis common with them to brute beafts. 
Here M. Doymer interrupting me,deſirgdthatT would 
ſtay awhile to reſolue him of one doubt,which my for- 
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mer words had bred in his mind,which was,that Ro 
ſaid riches were of ſmall account among wiſe men, an 
could not make men happie, it might ſeeme tharnature 
hadin vaine produced them. 


Thar followeth not{ſaid I)of any thing which Ihaue 


ſpoken.For I haue not ſaid, that they were notneceflary 
for the vſe of them : for common ſence, experience,and 


the wantofthings behouefull to mans life, would ſay the 
| Cc CoN- 
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contrary. Beſides that, Ariſtotle in his tenth booke of. 
thikes affirmeth, that not onedly totheattaining of ciuil 
felicitic, butalſo for the contemplatiue life, thele exterior 
goods are needfull,becauſeaman maythe berter thereby 
contemplate when want diſtracterth not his minde: 
though among the Platonikes, ſome ay the contrary ; al. 
ledging that men are better diſpoled to contemplation 
without them,then with them . But thus much indecde 
I ſaid,that they are not the truc end or good of nian,nor 
could yeeld him happineſſe of themſclues, or make him 
worthy honour. And that they,that bend their mindes 


onely to ſcrape and heape rogether mucke and pelte, are 
of al others the baſeſt and vnworthieſt : yer bcing vſcd 
as they ought to be, for the behoofe and maintenance of 
mans life, andnotas an end,or the proper good of man, 
I donotonly not diſcommend them, but do allo eſtceme 
them in their quality ſo far forth as the infirmity of mans 


' nature hath neede of them, whereof, (ince we ſhall haue 
occaſion to ſpeake more hereafter, let vs in Gods name 
proceed to ſpeake of the life of them that haue ſubiccted 
their minds tothat part of the ſoule which is wholy bent 
to ſenſualitie and delight. Theſe men are like vnto brute 
beaſts wanting reaſon,and worſe: for brute beaſts follo- 
wing their nazurall inſtin andappertite, paſſe not the 
bonds ofnature, and though they get no praiſe thereby, 
yet incurrethey notany blame in that behalfe, But man, 
who ſ{ctting reaſon afide, chuſeth vaine pleaſures as his 
ſcopeandend, and ſoplungeth his mindein them, that 
reaſon cannot performe her office and dutie, can inno 
wile eſcape from exceeding blame and reproch for the 
fame. Of which ſfortofmen, the Platonikes opinion was, 
that they were ſo far from being happie,as they were not 
to be reputedamong the liuing, but the dead: not only 
| | in 
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heldthat the ſoule being drowned in delights,might wel 
bereckonedas dcad , becauſe beaſtly delight (like an ill 
weed)ſpreadeth it ſelfe in mans mind, rill it ouergrow al 
goodneſſe, and ſo taketh away the vfeof reaſon, as it de- 
_ him of thequalitie proper toman, and draweth 
im into the pure qualitic of vnreaſonable creatures; 
which, how gricuous and hatefull a thing it is, neede not 
bedeclared. _Mrifforle relembleth them to wilde young 
Sniers, that muſt be ramed with the yoke . But to ſhew 
you how this diſordinate or tickling itch of delight pro- 
ceedeth,in this ſort itis: wheras man is compoſed of two 
principall parts, the body,and the ſoule or mind: the lat. 
ter torule and commaund,the former to obey and ſerue. 
They,which propoſe tothem their delight and pleaſure, 
onely takea cleane contrary courſe, making the body to 
commaund and rule, and the minde to ſerue and obey, 
Andas ina houſholdor family,al wold goto wrack,if the 
maſter or father of the family being prudentand careful, 
ſhould be conſtrained to obey his ſonne orſeruant, who 
were fooliſh and negligent: euen ſo muſt it of neceſſitie 
bein him,that by vice maketh his mind ſubiect tothe bo- 
die,making it ſerue onely for the delighting thereof,and 
negleting that which he ſhould moſt earneſtly ſtudy to 
maintaine and cheriſh;whence cometh(as Socrates faith) 
all euill and ruines among men. For from theſe diſordi- 
nate pleaſures,which ſpring from the ſenſes of the body, 
through that power which the facultic ofthe ſoule mini- 
ſtreth vnto them, doall wicked affections take their be- 
onda A angers,furies, fond loues, hatreds,ambirions, 
uſtes, ſuſpicions, iclouſics, ill ſpeaking, backbiting, falſe 


and finally the conſuming ofthe 


2 


loyes,and true griefes; the 
body and had and the loſſe of honor andrepuration. 
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inreſpe& ofthe body,bur of the foule likewiſe. For they 
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Andoftentimes itis ſcenegthat whilesa man ſpareth no. 
thing ſoashe may purchaſethe fulfilling of his appetites, 
how vnruly ſoeuer they be, he looſcth by infirmitic or 0- 
ther vnhappie accidents, his owne bodie, for whoſe plea- 
ſures he ſo earneſtly trauelled.For ſo it is writte of Epic. 
yw,who being growne ful of ficknes through his difordi. 
nate life, died miſcrablyrormented with pains & gricfes: 
the like wherof we may daily ſee in many,if we conſidgr 
their lifeand end. In reſpe& hereof, ſome wiſe men haue 
thought that pleaſures are notinany wiſe to be accoun- 
ted among the that are requiſite forthe attaining 
of humane felicitie: and Antifthenes ſo hated them , that 
he wiſhed he might rather become mad,then to be ouer 
maſtered by his ſenſuall delight. And in very deed they 
are nootherwiſe to be eſteemed then mad men,who ſet 
cheirdelights and pleaſures before them as their end,not 
caring what they do, ſoas they may compaſle the ſame. 
Plato therfore not without good cauſe faid,thar pleaſure 
was the baite whichallured men toall cut]. And Architcs 
the Tarentine was of opinion , that the peſtilence was 2 
leffereuillamongmen then pleaſure of the bodic: from 
whence cametrecheries,and betraying of countries, de- 
ſtructions of common-weales,murders,rapes,adulterics, 
andall othereuils,cuen as from a ſpring or fountain. The 
cauſe whereof Pythagoras deſiring to £ nd our, ſaid, that 
delight firſt crept intocities,then ſaticticgnext violence, 
and laſtly the ruine and ouerthrow of the Common- 

wealth. And tothis opinion Tale in, his firſt booke of 
Lawes ſeemethtoleane, where he fayth, that this coun- 

terfetter of goodneſſe,and mother of all euils (meaning 

pleaſure) intruding her ſelfe into our ſenſes, ſuffered vs 

not to difcerne thoſegoods which are naturall and erue 

goods indeed and cary not with them ſuch a ſcabbe and 


itch, 
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ure euermore hath about her; who fi- 


ch, which 


| oe of thoſe principall paſſions, from which 


(as 
and 


the maineroote) all the reſt do ſpring , as hope 
orrow and gladneffe. For we recciue not any 
,butthar ſome moteſtation hath opened the way 
it into our mindes : as no man taketh pleaſure to cate 
yntill the moleſtation of hunger call him thereunto, nor 
todrinke,ifthe annoyance of thirſt go notbefore:to 
ew that the vnnobleſt and baſeſt power of the minde 
muſt miniſter vnto vs the matter of thoſe pleaſures which 
weleck. And as we haue ſaid that moleſtation goeth be. 
fore vaine and vnruly delight, fo doth diſpleaſure and 
griefe follow, as if it ſhould finally reſolue into his firſt 
principle and beginning. The feare whereof diminiſheth 
part ofthe hope a man might haueto liue ſtil contented, 
&diſturbeth the ioy which he feeleth in his vnruly plea- 
ſures and delights . But to thoſe pleaſures and delights 
which accompany vertue, whichare pleaſures of ſuch a 
kindas they neuer carry with them any diſpleafure or an- 
noyance at all: wheras the other that are vnruly, beginne 
with pleaſure and end with bitter paine. And this moued 
Ariſtotle to ſay,that the right iudgment ofthoſe pleaſures 
isto be made at their farewell,not at their comming; for 
that they leaue behind them euermoreſadnes and repen- 
tance. So faid T heocritme,that he that ſtroue to fulfill his 
pleaſures and delights, prepared to himſelf matter of per- 
petual griefe and forow. There was a Sophiſt called 1/es, 
who though he had ſpent his youth wantonly in plea- 
ſures,yet he ſo called himſelfe home when he was come 
to riper yeetes, that he neuer after ſuffered any vaine de- 
lights totickle him,neither beauty of women,nor fweet- 
nes. of meates, nor any other ſuch pleaſures to draw him 


from a ſober and temperatc life. To which ſobrictie and 
Cc3 tem 
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temperance of life Licargus being deſirous to driny th 
Lacedemonians, by his lawes he forbad them all thoſe 
things that might turne their minds fro manly thoughts, 
and make them ſoft and effeminate:for he ſaid,that wan- 
ron pleaſures werethe flatterers of the mind. And as flat. 
terers by theirdeuices andarts, draw men that giuecare 
vatothem beſides them(clues, as hath bin already decla. 
red : ſo pleaſures through their ſwectnefle corrupt the 
ſenſes, together with the mind tro whom they are the mi- 
& niſters. And Ageſilaws being once asked what good the 
 lawesof Lycwrgws had done to Sparta : Marry (fayd he) 
they haue brought our mien to deſpiſe thoſe delights 
which might haue made them to beno men . There are 
ſo many wiſe and graue ſayings tothis purpoſe, thattore- 
47a all,the day would be too ſhorr. It may there- 
ore ſuffice whatis already ſayed, and confirmed by the 
coſent of all the wiſe mEin the world,to ſhew you mani- 
| feſtly,that the true & proper end of man is not tobe at- 
chicuedby this ſenſual kind of life. And ſince that which 
15trulyproperto any thing,cannort be common with any 
other(astolaugh is ſoproperto man,as no other creature 
can laugh but he)and pleafure is common to other crea- 


per to him. 

» It cannotbe gaineſaid with any reaſon (faid my Lord 
, Primate) and therefore no doubt but euery man ought 
to apply himſclfe to follow that which is moſt proper to 
his ownenature; for thar is his beſt : and pittie it is, and 
maruell eke, to ſee ſuch numbers, that neither for louc of 
vertue,nor feare of God, will frame themſclues to a good 
and comendable courſe of life,but follow their vaine dc- 

lights and pleaſures inſatiably. 
Pittic indeed itis(faid I)but nogreatmaruel! pon 
pertect 


tures beſides man, therefore it cannotin any wiſe be pro- - 
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perfect iudgements are rare; and manythere be, who 
though they know the truth of things, yet ſuffer them- 
ſelues tobe caried away with apparances. For their de- 
bght propoſing to them certaine figures or images of 
whatis good and faire, they are content to be deceiued, 
andto become bondl(laucs to their ſenſes,or rather char- 
med by them, as by ſome witch or inchantreſſe, and by 
them to be guided. Bur this notwithſtanding I muſt ad- 
vertiſe yoo, that I hauc not ſo abſolutely ſpoken againſt 
; that you ſhould therefore infos that vertucs 
ould be without their pleaſures alſo. For albeit pleaſure 
be not vertue,nor yet mans true good, yet doth it follow 
yertue, euen as the ſhadow followeth the bodie. And 
though vertues hauedifhculticsand traucls before they 
be gotten, yet when they are gotten, pleaſure is the inſe. 
parable companion vnto them;not ſuch as keepeth com- 
pany with laſcivious and wanton affetions,and is ſoone 
# conuerted to griefe and repentance, buta delight that is 
anent and ſtable : inſomuch as ſome of very good 
wdgement,haue thought there js no pleaſure worthy the 
name of delight, but that which proceedeth from vertue, 
and maketh our actions perfect. Forthis cauſe did Ar/to- 
tle lay, thatmoſt pertet was that delight which was 
comprehended by the moſt perfet part of the ſoule, 
which is the vnderſtanding . And this delight is fo per- 
 feAly perfeR in God, that he is far from any annoyance: 
or haleftuion : for delight is not in God a paſſion,as in 
vs Our dflights are, which neuer come to vs, without mo- 
kſtatioh,it being (as hath bin ſaid)the begining of thery. 
Therfore the pleaſures of the mindare eſteemed ſo much 
the moreperfe, as the vnderſtanding is more perte | 
then the ſenſe : which vnderſtanding delighteth onely 


in that pleaſure that is accompanied with honeſtie, o 
S, 
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this pleaſure heefteemed tobe ſoexcellet,thathe wiſhed 
ſome new excellent name to be found for the ſame, Bur 
we hauing no other name to give it, callit by ſimilitude 
with that-name which. is fit for the delightfulleſt thing 
thatthe ſenſes can yeeld vs : and therefore we call as well 
the imperfedelight of the ſenſes,as that moſt perfe&of 
thevnderſtanding,by the name ofpleaſure, thoughthe 
oneof them conſiſt inextremes which is vicious , and 
the other in the meane where vertues haue their 
lars. : ©; 
: Here Captaine Norres ſpake, ſaying ; We hauc heard 
ou ſundrie times ſay that vertues conliſt in the meane 
eweene two cxtremes', but how that meane is to be 
found,you haue not yet declared :o ys:therefore(I pray 
you)let vs be made acquainted with the my to compas 
the ſame, that we may learne to take hold of vertue, and 
not bedecciued with the falſe ſemblance thereof to fall 
into vice. ; | 

This meane (ſaid I) is found, whena man doth what 
heoughttodo,whentimeſerueth,in maneras he ſhould, 
for ſuchas becommeth him to do, and for cauſes honeſt 
and conuenient. And whoſoeuer ſetteth this rule to 
himſelfe in all his ations , which being ſo conditioned, 
ſhall be farre off from the extremes, and necre vato 
vertue. 

Yea(faid Captaine Norreis) this ts ſoone ſaid,but not 
ſo ſoone done: for it is not ſocafiea matter to hirte vpon 
theſe conditions, butthata man may more eaſily miſlc 
them. Bur fince by your words,neither delight alone,nor 
profitonely can worke humane felicitie, itſhould ſeeme 
(thequalitic and trade of the world conſidered) that it 
may well begathered, that they which haue them both 
linked together,are worthy to be eſteemed eres 
plentic 
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| ie of wealth may yecld them all their defires,and ful- 

[cheirdelights . And this haply may bethe cauſe why 
tings and Priacesarc ſoaccounted in this life, 

Of the happineſfe or vnhappineſle of Princes, this is 
noplace to treate (faid I) neither-appertaineth it to our 
matter: onely thus much I may remember by the way, 
- that A#tigonwathrmed it to be but a kind of pleaſing ſer- 
vitude tobea King. And Phalars the cruell tyrant con- 
ſidering wel his eſtare,ſaid likewiſe,thatifhehad knowne 
beforehe made himſelftyrant of his country,what trou- 
ble,care and danger followed rule and Segnorie, he wold 

rather haue choſen any ſtate of life then to be a King. 
Neuertheleſſe no ſort of men place their felicitie morein 
pleaſure then Princes do,when they haue not dueregard 
totheir charge: for then they think that whatſocuer may 
nouriſh their delight and pleaſure, is lawfull for them to 
do, But miſerable are the people ouer whom God hath 
ſer ſuch to raigne, as put their pleaſure or their profit on- 
ly,before all reſpects, as the end of their goucrnement: 

ough Almightic God who is the King ouer Kings,of- 
tentimes in his iuſtice plagueth them , cuen with thoſe 
things wherein they placed their greateſt felicitie, Diony- 
ſurthe onger being borne in wealth and plentie,ſetting 


all his thqughes vpon his pleaſures, was therefore inthe 
end driuen out of bis kingdome, For he thinking it law- 
full or him to rake all thathe would haue, euen in his fa- 
thers life time began todefloure certain virgins of honeſt 
families : which thing his father vnderſtanding ſharpely 
reprehended him for the ſame; andamong other things 
told him, that howſocuer himſelfe had taken vpon him 
by tyrannie the kingdome of Sicilic, yethe neuer had v= 
ſedany ſuch violences.But his wanton ſonne made him 


thisanſiver : It may well be(quoth he) for you were not 
Dd the 
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the ſonne of a King. At which word the father leuing, 
replied vnto himzNeitherart thoulike to leaue thy ſonne 
a King, voles thou change thy conditions. Which prog. 
noſtication was verified, in that the fonne following his 
lewdcourſcof life, ſhortly after his fathers death was cha- 
ſed out his kingdom by his ſubiects,and driven togethis 
living by keepinga ſchoole in Corinth: where on atime 
one {ceing him liue ſo poorely, asked him what he had 
learned oft his ſchoole-maſter P/ato,that he could no ber. 
ter behaue himſelfe in his royaltie; _ him that for 
notapplying himſclfto Pro his doctrine, he had bin the 
cauſe of his owneruine., Buthis anſwer was bctter then 
his former cariage, for he faid, that he had learned more 
then haply he could imagine. And what is that (quoth 
theother)I pray you teach it me. I haue(faid he)lcarned 
to beare this my aduerſe fortune patiently,8& with afrank 
courage. And had he learnedto obſferue that worthy ſcn- 
v7. LAY 7 was wont to ſay, that Kings and 
Princes ought to endeuor to exceedother m& in tempe- 
rance & fortitude, and not in wantonnes & pleaſures, he 
had never brought his higheſtate to fo baſe a fortune as 
to keepea ſchoole. But omitting to ſpeake of Kings, I wil 
tel youthar A —_—_ decceiued that think that pro- 
fite ioyned with delight may make men happie : forthe 
more that profite and delight are knit together, the more 
doth wanton luſt and vnruly deſires ſwell and increale,if 
they benot tempered by the rule of reaſon, Which made 
auid to fay, 

From oat the bowels of the earth  fet 
T hat curſed pelfe yvens mind; on ill to (et. 

And Platoin his books of lawes ſaith, thata very rich man 
& ſeldome ſeene very good, Which faying you know our 
Sauiour Chriſt confirmed, when hefoy , it was harder 


for 
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forarich man to enter the kingdom of heauen,then a ca- 
bletopaſſethrougha needles eye. And though Ariſtotle 
in one place ſayth, that riches are neceſſary to inake vp a 
humanefclicitic : yer in another hecalleth them 
a fooliſh happineſſe.Yea Plaroaffirmeth, thatgreat ri- 
chesareas harmetful in a citic as great pouertie, by reaſon 
of the deliciouſnes & wantonnes which they breed. For 
which reaſons it may be very wel concluded,that neither 
wealth noxpleaſure,noryet they both together, ought to 
draw any man to propoſe them to himlclfe for his end: 
butthe more he hath of wealth, and vſeth it but for his 
eaſure,the further he gocth aſtray from his feliciticand 
sproperend. And thatriches ina wanton laſciuious 
mans polleſſion, are like a ſword in a mad mans hand, 
Pythagoras ſaid, that as a horſe cannotbe ruled withouta 
bit:ſo richesare hardly wel vſcd without prud&ce, which 
wil in no wiſe dwell with them,who abadon themſclues 
wholy to vaine delights. If tothe vulgar fort therefore 
ſuch men ſeeme happie, yet are they in very truth moſt 
miſerable and vnhappie. For theſe diſordinate pleaſures 
are inteſtine enemies, which neuer ceaſe working til they 
ouerthrow a man, and breed him diſhonour and ſhame: 
neitherdothey faile to bring himtoan euill end,that ſut- 
= themto maſter him, and vſeth hs _ n the plea- 
ofhis appetites. As by Dionyſus aforelayd may ap- 
_ ,and i 1 by rh als m_ being a mightie 
Monarke,ſwimming in wealth and pleaſures,and ſparing 
nothing that might glut hislaſciutous —_—__ ſo 
effeminate em. , that as ſoone as he was aſſaulted by 
contrary fortune, he was driuen to conſume himſelte,his 
treaſure,and all his filthy luſtes atonce inthe fire. Which 
twoexamples among infinite moe that might be menti- 
oned, ſhall for this time ſuffice to rs thatwhich _ 
: n 
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Gods iudgements light for the moſt 
part vpon ſuch Princes, as, forgetting the great care and 


yy 
bin ſaid, to wit,that 


charge which is layd vpon we themſelucs tocare 
fornothing but their owne vaine appetites and delights, 


To who Antiſthenes (pake,when he ſaid,that riches were 


no goods if they were notaccompanied with vertuc that 
mightinſhu&men how to vie them well. And Ch1ls the 
| Lacedemonian likewiſe, who was the firſt author of that 
graue ſentence, Magiſtratue virum indicat, whereunto he 
' addedrichesalfo, becauſe they both together draw him 
the morecaſily to diſcouer himſelfe. Socrates wilcly wi- 
ſhed thathe might haue the grace toeſteem no man rich 
but him that was giuen to the ſtudie of wiſedome and 
knowledge: for ſuch (he ſaid)had the true gold, which is 
vertuea thing much more precious then all the goldein 
the whole world, and that which leadeth man the right 
way to his felicitic. 

Then,faid Captaine Norres,fince by your diſcoule, 
all they are vnhappie that tread the ſteps which leade to 
either of thoſe two.ends before mentioned of 69mm or 
35 waanx ot tothem both joined rogether:itmult of force 
ollow,chat happy bethey that direR their actions to that 
end which is proper to man, whereof I hope your next 
ſpeech will be. 
 - Somulſtit(faid I)for thereremainethnothingelſe tobe 

treated of. And if mine author miſtruſted his cloquece(as 
 hedoth)inamatter mecteto beſet forth ſo cffectually as 
this; what may I ſay of my ſelfe,that am tied to declare to 

oun our liguage, inferior much to the 1ta/ian,al that he 
ath ſetdownetouching the ſame?Sure itis,that if I were 
ableto ſet before the eyes of your mindes a liuely image 
of this excellent end,you wold be ſo delighted therewith 
thatin regard thereof you would contemne and ſerlight 


by 
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ytterance be,which I will do my beſt to firas wel as Ican 
to ſo higha ſubieR, =_ ſhall heare what he in ſubſtance 
ſaith therupon;and 1 
matter will cafily ſupply wharſocuerdefe&t you may find 
in my phraſe or maner of ſpeech, Youare therefore to vn. 
derſtand, thatas they whoſe iudgementsare corrupted, 
and minds informed with an il habite, to make them liue 
after the maner before mentioned, do ſwarue fro the na- 
tureofman ſo much, as they become like brute beaſts or 
inſenſible plants voide of reaſon: cuen ſoare they among 
men,as diuine creatures, whoapply themſelues toliueac- 
cording to reaſon. And ſuch haucaunciently bin called 
Heroes, becauſe they approched in their actions neerer to 
God then others that liued not ſo. For they putall their 
endeugurs to adorne and ct foorth that part: of man 
which maketh him like vnto the divine narure, or rather 
4-99" of the ſame;teacheth him whatis good,comely, 
,and honorablc ; and inuiteth him continually to 
that which may condu& him to the higheſt and ſupreme 
good. This part is the minde, with the vſe of reaſon pro- 
 ceeding from it,as froma roote. But becauſe two ſpeciall 
offices, appertaine to the vſe of reaſon (lo farre foorth as 
ſerueth to this purpoſe) the one contemplation, and the 
otheraQion. Touching the firſt, it raiſcth vs by themeans 
of Arts and ſciences (which purge the minde frombaſe 
and corrupt affections) to the knowledge of thoſe things 
thatare ynchangeable,and ſtill remaine the ſame, how- 
ſoeuer the heauens turne, time runne on, or fortune or 
any other cauſe rule things ſubie&t vatothem.By means 
of which ſciences, the minde climbing by degrees vp to 
theerernall cauſes, conſidereth the order 8& maner where- 


with things are knit together, & linked in aperpetualbad, 
| . Dd 3 And | 


byall other pleaſures in the world . But howſoeuer my 


afſure my ſelf that the quality of the. 
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And thence it comprebendeth the forme of regiment, 
whichthe Creator and mouer of all things vſcth in the 
maintaining and keeping them euerlaſtingly in their ſe. 
uerall offices and duties. Andout of the conſideration 
hereof welearne,that he.chat direeth not his courſe of 
ouernment by thisrule,as ncereas hecan,to guide him- 
ſelfe, his family, and the Common-wealth, can ſcldome 
or neuer attaine a good and happic end . Whereforche 
draweththe celeſtiall gouernement tothe vie of humane 
and ciuill things, ſofarre as mans frailtic will permit, As 
Socrates did, who was ſaid to have drawne Philoſophie 
from heauen tothe earth, to reforme the life and miners 
of men. Thus turning himſelfe to the knowledge of his 
-owne nature,and finding that he is compoſed of three ſe- 
uerall natures, whereof ech hath her ſeucrall end, yet ſce- 
keth he todraw the ends of the rwo lefle perfect, to the 
endofthat which is moſt perfetand proper to him. But 
finding that continuall contemplation of higher things, 
woul fitable ondly to himſelf and to none other, 
inthathe ſhould thereby purchaſe no happincſſe toany 
but to himſclfe. Andbecauſehe rates. thathcis not 
borneto himſelfe alone, but to ciuill ſocietie and conuer- 
fation,and tothe good of others as well as of him(cl{c,he 
ore doth his endeuour with all care and diligence 

ſo to cary himſelfe in words and in deeds,as he might be 


a and exampleto others of ſeemly and vertuous 
{ſpeeches and honeſt ations,and dothemall the good he 


could inreducing them to a good and commendable 
forme of life. Forthe performance whercof, he percci- 
ucth howrequilite itis, tharhoneſtic and vertue beſo v- 
nited with profiteand pleaſure, thatby aiuſt and equall 
. temper of them , both himſelfe and others may attaine 
- that end which is the ſammuan bonum, and the thing 
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nallour diſcourſe hath bin grounded. This end 
not to beartained but by the meanes of morall vertues, 
which are the perfection of the minde,8& ſetled habits jn 
ruling the appetite whichariſcth our of the vnreaſonable 
patts ofthe ſoule: for vertues are grounded in thoſe parts 
which are without reaſon, bur yetareapt tobe ruled by 
reaſon. He therefore ſecing morall vertues arenot gotten 
by knowing onely what they be, but through the long 
raciſcofmany vertuous operations, whereby they fa- 
hen themſclues ſo to the mind, as being conuerted once 
intoan habite, it is very hard afterwards to loſe the ſame: 
euenas of vicious actions on the otherſide thelike enſu- 
eth:therefore with all carefulneſle and diligence poſſible 
belaboreth to embrace the one, and to eſchue the other; 
euermore ſtriuing to hold himſelfe in the meane, and to 
auoide the approching of the extremes:to which, profite 
and delight vnder deceitful maskes of good, wouldentiſe 
andallure him. 
I pray you(faid Captain Norreis)tel vs({ince you ſay 
that vertue is in the mids betweene two extremes) whe- 
therthat meane you ſpeake of, wherin vertue ſits, be ſo e- 
—_ in the midſt, as the extremes which be vicious, be 
diſtant from the ſame or no? 

. No (faid 1) they arenot inthat manner equidiſtant, 
for oftentimes vertue approcheth neerer to one of the 
extremes,thento the other. As for example, Fortitude, 
which conſiſteth in a meane betweene fearcfulneſſe and: 
foole-hardineſſe, hath yer a neerer reſemblance to foole- 
hardineſſe then to cowardiſe, and conſequently isnot a- 
like diſtant from themborh, and is in this manner to be 
vnderſtood,thatalbeit vertue conſiſt in ameane between 
ryoecxtremes, whereof the one is a defe,and theother 
a ſuperabundance, yer ſhe is neither of them both, as by 
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210 'S. A Diſcourſe 
our exampleof Fortitude a » Which is neither 
foole-hardines, not yet cowardiſe,but onely a commen. 
dable meane or remper betweene them both. And ther- 
fore Arifotleſaid right well that the meane of vertuc he. 
' tweene two extremes, was a Geometricall meane which 
hatha reſpe& toproportion , and not an Arithmuicall 
meane which reſpeceth equall diſtance: ſo as you muſt 
ynderſtand that vertue is not called a meane berwcene 
twocxtremes,becauſc ſhe participatcth of cither of them 
vcr , but becauſe ſhe is neither the one nor the 0- 
or. 

And why (laid Captaine Norreis) is the Geometrical 
proportion ratherto be obſerued thercin,then the 471th. 
meticall? 

Becauſe ({faid I) though vertues are in the meane, yer 
dothey bend oftentimes towards one of the extremes 
more then tothe other,ashath bin ſaid alrcady : and by 

roportion Geometricall they arc in the middcſt , whic 

Arithmeticall would not be {o. For thereby they mult 
be in the juſt middeſt, and equally diſtant from both the 
extremes... As for example, letvs ſuppoſe 6. to bethe 
meane betweene 4.and'$; for 6, hath two more then 4, 
and o hath it twoleſſerhen 8, and in reſpe& of it ſelfc 
ſtandeth iuſt inthe midſt betweene 4.and 8, and cqually 
diſtant from them both. And this is your C@rithmetical 
meane, But the Geometrical proportiois after another ma- 
ner,For ſuppoſe 2.and 8. to be theextremes,and 4. to bc 
the mean; here you ſee that 2.8 4.haue adouble propor- 
tion, andſo hath 4.and 8. the one to the other, and {o 4. 
participaterch of that double rtion as well with 8. 
a withz, andyetis neererto2.then to 8; which it doth 
likewiſe in another reſpe&: for if the two extremes bc 
multiplied together , as 2. with 8. they make 16: and - 

mu 
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much doth 4.likewiſe being multiplicd in it ſelf. for foure 
times 4. makes 16. Andthus you ſee what difference is 
betweene Geometrical and CArithmeticall proportion. 
Now though euery vertue haue peculiar extremes be- 
tweene which it is placed: yet Philoſophers ſay,that they 
conſiſt all generally abour matter of pleaſure,or the con- 


How canthat be(ſaid M. Dormer)when you hauetold 
vs already,that vertue is not pleaſure? 

Itis (faid I) onething to ſay vertue is pleaſure, andan 
otherto ſay that ie conſiſteth in matter of pleaſure or an- 
noyance. And true it is that pleaſure is not the matter of 
vertue, neither meant I ſo to ſay; bur onely that vertue is 

| buſted about theſe two paſſions of pleaſure and diſplea- 
ſure, whereof the fitteſt example may be taken from tem- 
nce.For as the temperate man embraceth rhe delight 
ofthe mind, ſo taketh hepleaftire co abſtaine from . 
vnſeemely delights of the body . And contrariwiſe, the 
intemperate man is ſad, becauſe he hath them nor. 

Well (ſaid M. Dormer)that matter is ſoone anſwered: 
butbecauſe I hauc heard the Stoikes were of opinion, 
that vertue was true felicitic, and that Plotinws laid, thata 
man endued with vertue was ſufficietly furniſhed for his 
felicitie,as being poſſeſſed of allthe good that could bea- 
mong men, [I pray you what is your authors opinion in 
that point? 

It I well remember(quoth Titis a good while fithens 
[told you that mans felicitie is atrained by vertue; but 
thatvertue is his felicitie,that ſaith not mine author. And 
ſarethe opinion of Ariſtorle is better in that matter then 
that'ofthe Stoikes.For reaſon itſelfetellerh vs that thoſe 
things which are ordained to an end, cannot be the end 


itſelte ro which BC {ince yertues are 
e OT*- 
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ordained for theattaining of mans felicitie , which is(3; 
hath binfayd) a perfect ation according to vertue in a 
. perfetlife. Irisplaine, that vertue cannot be felicitie, 
 thoughhethatis vertuous approcheth neereto his teli- 
», "citie. | 
You ſay true (fayd M. Dormer:) I remember youcy- 
unded the clauſe of a perfeclife to be intendedalong 
e, yctthe ſame Stoikes held that a yong man might be 
happie : —_— felicitie was not to be mcaſured by | 
quantitic,but by qualitic;and that notlengthoftime,but 
paguir- onely is tobe reſpeRed, which (they ſay)may 
as well ina yong man as in an old, And they gtuethe 
example of hunger and thirſt: for ſuppole(ſay they)that 
two hungry orthirſtic folke be called to cate or to drink, 
and the one toaſſwage his hunger or thirſt be (atisfied 
with a little, and the other require much meate or drink 
to be ſatiated, yet is he as well ſatisfied with the little 
whoſe nature requireth little, as he that requiteth a great 
deale:euen fo(lay they )in humanefelicitic,the length of 
time ornumber of yeeres is not to be reſpected, but hap- 
| rom it ſelfe; and as happie is the young man whoina 
wyeeres hath attained his felicitie,as the olde man that 
hath bin many yeeres aboutit. For Plotinwe faith, that the 
happic man cannotreckon vpon the yceres paſt of his fe- 
licine,but oncly on the preſent. 

TheStoikes held ſtrange opinions (fayd I)in many 
things. But if expericnce be needfull(as hath bin former- 
ly fayd) and many aRions, tomake an habite in vertue, 
fſoasaman may by cuſtome bebrought to that paſſe as 
heſhall notdo any thing but according tovertue,then 1s 
length oflife neceſſary for the attaining of vertue,which 
muſt firſtbe gotten before a man can hope forany felici- 
ac. Morcouer,if Prudence be the very knot and gh” 
-. | 0 


of all the morall yertucs, and that the young man cannot 
- beprudent,how can he then haue perteRvertuc? Wher- 
fore the diffiniti6 ofhumane felicitic to bea perfetope- 
ration according to vertue, hath need of this addition in 
aperfe&tlife, which muſtbc long and hauea happieend. 
For te man haue runne through many yeeres in 
continuall proſperitie, and afterwards fall into grieuous 
calamitie, though he cannot be thereby made miſerable 
(which vice onely and not aduerſitie may bring him vn- 


to)yet may henot be rightly inticled happic. Youth ther- 
Fore hath this defctin a albeit mb the ſubieRtof 
felicitie,yera yong man cannot be properly and actually 
theſubic thereof, and thechild much lefſe, becauſehe 
is furder off from prudence,and becauſe neitherof them 
canhauecither perfe@life or perfeR vertue. And as for 
the opinion of Plotinus, he(as a Platonike)confidered the 
ſoule ſimple and pure, freed from the other two powers 


L 


that arerebellious to reaſon : and meant him onelyro be 
My who ſeparating the vertues of the mind from the 
fen S5,from worldly delights and concupiſcences,did ſo 
interne himſelfe with his thoughts in the contemplation 
ofhis Creatar, as he defpileth riches, dignities, and ho- 
nors,with all tranſitoric and fiaile commodities: ſtillloo- 
king to that good which is the higheſt and perfedteſt a- 
mong all goods, which is God Omnipotent. And this 
he called the chicfe action of the vnderſtanding, and 


higheſt felicitic. And becauſe he ſuppoſed that the mind | 


ſhould neuer depart from that a&tion , he fayd thatthe 
time paſt was not tobe accounted of in mans felicitic.By , 
which it may appeere, that heſpakenotin that place of 
humane or ciuil felicitic, wherof our diſcourſe is now aC- 
cordingro 4riſtorles opinion, neitherdoth theauthonne 
of Plotinss help the Stoikes any wht - al, whoſe opinion 
E2 is 
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is in that point tobe reieed, 
. Sincewe are reſolued (ſaid Capt. Carle!) that vertues 
are but the meane to purchaſe feliciric,and not feliciticit 
ſelfe, wewould be glad to heare you declare how many 
are,andof what qualitic, that we may know them, 
and make our {clues apple Oy the purchalc of them. 
Toanſwer you to this queſtion (ſaid I) according as] 
find the matter ſetdowne by mine author, wold pe: 
not ſatisfic you ſofully as you would delire, or I could 
wiſh : for that (in my opinion ) he hath trated of 
ſome of theſe morall yertues ſomewhat too briefly, and 
confuſedly: I haue therefore to helpe mine owne vnder. 
ſtanding had recourſe to Picolomini when I came to this 
place ,, in whom hauing found a more plaine and caſic 
method in the deſcription of them, I hauc for the more 
erſpicuitic of the tranſlation,added ſomewhat taken fro 
im, and (as wellas I could) interlaced it with this dil- 
courſe, where mine author ſeemed tq me too bricf,or too 
obſcure. And if it may worke the ſame effect in you,that 
ithath done inme, to make you thebetter vnderſtind 
how many and of what qualitie thoſe vertucs arc, | hope 
you will not miſlike my attempt therein, but excuſe me, 
thoughit be nor ſo fully accompliſhed as I deſire it were. 
Therearethen by the generall conſentof all men foure 
principaltvertucs appertaining to ciuill life, which are, 
Fortitude, Temperance, Iuſtice, and Prudence, from 
which foure arealſo.derived.(as branches frs their trees) 
ſundryothers tomakeyptheoumber oftiwelueand they 
aretheſc eofolng. TILE Mecnif-ence Marnanim! 


tie, Manſuctude,Defire ofhonor,Veritic, Aﬀability,and 
/Vrbanrric : of every of the which yertues , I will ſpeake 
particularly, followingchiefly minc author ; but where 
need or occaſion ſhall ae 


wil forthe clcerer vndet- 
' -<" ſtanding 


matter of Foxtitude:and tius vertuc is exerciſed in things 
terribleand fearful, which arc alſo difficule,cauling griefe 
andpaine,which the valiant man is willing to endure for 
yertues ſake, For though his life be deere vnto him, as it 
ogeto be to eucry man of vertue,inreſpect of himſelf, 
ofhis friends,and of his countrey; and will not therefore 
ypon ſmall occaſionsexpoſe himlelfe to perill: yet when 
time and occaſion require it, and that any honeſt cauſe 
call him thereunto, he will vadertake cheerfully whatſo- 
euer dangerous enterpriſe, and witha ſtout courage, and 
readily performe the ſame. Neither ſhall labouror trauel, 
| hazargznordeath it ſelf diſmay him; but eſteeming more 
his reputati6 then his life,he wil reſolutely aduenter him 
ſclffor honelties ſake. But among all theaCtions of Forti. 
ware fight for our countrey,and(ifneedbe)to die for 
'defenceof the ſame,deſeructh the greateſt praiſe & com- 
mendation:as on the other {ade,to quarrel,& puta mans 
life indanger vpon cuery trifling occaſion, is not the part 
ofa valiant man,but ofa foole-hardy. Cato theelder ther- 
fore ſaid very wel,that to knowa valiant man,it imported 
much,to vaderſtand whether he made more accountof 
his life or of his vertue, becauſe not the aptnes to quarrell 
foreuery occaſion, butthe venturing hislife for vertue 
& honeſtie maketh a man to be accounted valiat among 


wiſe m&,who hold ſuch men to be fools & miſerable that - 


thruſt theſclucs raſhly into quarels, as many do,through 
the corruptio of ourage,vpo fantaſticall points of honor, 
if they were vcary of thcirliues. Neuertheles thereare 
ſomekindes of Toth, whicha We man abhorreth, 
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ſtanding of the matter, ſupply out of Prcolomin; what I 
* thinkis wanting, And to begin firſt with Fortitude. This 
yertue ſtandeth in the meane betweene foole-hardineſſe 
andcowardiſe,which two paſſhons may iuſtly be termed 
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asto die by ſea;by thunder,by earthquake,and 
ſuch other violentdeaths where vertue ca haue noplace, 
All which deaths,though they cannot diſmay a vertuous 
mind,yet he canot bur be ory thar he is brought toſuch 
anendasaffoordeth him no meanes to makeofhis valor, , 
There be ſundry vices which haue a reſemblance of this 
vertue : but becauſe we have in our firſt dayes diſcourſe 
ſpok& of them ſufficietly,we ſhal not need at this timeto 
ay any[morec6cerning the ſame. Itis alſoro be conſide. 
red,thatthis savermeas wel ofthe body as of the mind: 
. fortotheexerciſe of fortitude, aman muſt hauea ſtrong 
body,& ofagood complexion, his lims wel fanied aps 
_ ſtouranda _—_— mind fitly coupled, thatir 
tle andguide the rudently; For (as Iſocrates 
fiyleo Demonic) Cell emank body be ber 
with wiſedom,jt is doubtles harmfull to him that hath it. | 
 Themind muſtbe fo diſpoſed & armed againſt fortune, 
be ſhe froward or fauorable,jt may ſtand always inuin- 
cbleagainſtalhmisfortunesand aduerſities, and yer not 
raiſcit Ie forproſperous ſucceſſes. For it is as truea to- 
kenofa vaſemind to be proud & inſolent in proſperitie, 
as to be daunted and faint-hearted in aduerſitic and affli- 
| Qion,- Amid which-afflitions, that pare of Fortitude 
whichiscalled patience hath place, of which Platohath 
written largely, and 'among other things this he ſayth, 
that thevaliantman hath gotten ſuch a habit in his mind 
of Fortitude,thatamid pleaſures or amid calamitics,hcis 
alwayes the fame man; reſiſting the affaules of fortune 
with thevertueofhis minde. Butche Chriſtian writers 
have much more extolled this vertue then any other;yct 
Ariſtotle touchethit, where he fayth,, that the vertue of 
Forritudeis cleerly diſcerned by the voluntary enduring 
of grieuousaccidents, which in cffectis that ſame —_— 
which 
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whch we call patience. Cdlexander Mames (as Herodian 
reporteth) was wont to ſay,thatvaliantmen,and modeſt 
or temperate men, ought to wiſh for proſperous eſtate: 
but thatifthings fall out contrary totheir deſirethey are 
tobearethem with an inuincible courage. And Plotinus 
defining the ſayd vertue, ſayd that it wasa habite of the 
miad, which was not ſubicct co paſſions : as in another 
place he deſcriberh the valiant man to be he,that is nor 
moucd from the vertuous habit of his mind , neither by 
pleafing or delightfull accidents, nor yet by gricuous or 
diſplealantz yea he ſoabhorred that a man ſhould be ma- 
ſtered by happie or vnhappie accidents , that he ſticked 
nottoathrme, that from this baſenes of mind proceeded 
that opinion which wold take from vs our freeeleQion. 
For their cowardiſe, who ſuffer themſclues to be ouer- 
come by ſuch paſſions, perfwades them that ſuch things 
happen of neceſſitie, and through the immutable order 
of things : and ſo they make themſclues wittingly lanes 
wherethcy were free, wantingcither will or powerto vie 
thatlibertic of their mind, eitherin the one fortuneorin 
the other. For who ſo is armed with true fortitude, out- 
ward things whatfocuer they be, neither giue nortake 
ought fr6 the. But they that cinot remper themfelues.in 
proſperitie,nor beare aduerfttic ſtoutly,make itapparant 
that fortune maſtreth them. Whereunto S. Ambroſe allu- 
ding,faith to Sirpplician, that vertuous men becomenei- 
ther greater nor meaner by the change of morrall ſucce(- 
ſes, becauſe by this vertue they ouercome both fortunes. 
Such a man was Socrates, whoſe wife ſayd of him , that 
whatſoeter had befallen him, heneuercame home bur 
with one and the ſelfe ſame countenance, neuer altered 
or changed. To the ſame effect Seneca fayd.that a wel dil- 


poſed minde holdeth euermore one courſe WE 
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the worldfare; whether fortune beſtow her gifts plenti. 
y fully vpon him, or frowardly rake them away . For the 
s valiant man 'neuer grieueth at any thing that happeneth 
y inthislife toother men, Fortitude being a ſure ſhicld for 
" humane weakneſſe, which maketh all che darts of fortune 
how ſharpe ſocuer they be, to turne point againe, with- 
outonce ſo much as raſing,much leſſeentring thereinto, 
There is nothing in the world that ought to be more 
deere toa man then his children , who arc his true and 
lively images,andafter a ſortthe miniſters of his immor- 
ralitic:wherefore the loſſe of them (eſpecially when they 


are vertuous) ſhould of all other things be moſt gricuous 


vnto him . Neuertheleſſe Azaxagoras when newes was 
brought him that his onely ſonne was dead , anſivered 
the meſſenger,Itis no new thing that thou telleſt me,for 
I hauing en him,know right wel that he was mor- 
tall. So well had Philoſophic taught him to bcare the 
freakes of fortune, andarmed his minde in ſuch ſort,as it 
|  couldnotbeſurpriſed with any ludden paſſion. Our vc- 
ry birth hath death faſtened vnto'iit : therefore the Poet 
 faydrightwell : 

. Whiles bornewe are we die, ſo that our ending 

From our firſt being rakerh his beginning. 

And to conclude rouching this vertue, we muſt 
haue ſuchan habitthereof in our mindes, and ſo accom- 
pry the ſame with Prudence,as Fortune cither good or 

may not preuaile againſt vsz neuer thinking our vi- 
Rorieouer her aſſured, vntil we have cleane daunted and 
beaten her downe. Carneades in this behalfe aduiſed wel, 
thatin time of proſperitie we ſhould forethinke ſome ad- 
uerſities, and fuppoſethem to be already fallen vpon vs, 
whereby we might be the berter prepared in minde to 
bearethem if they came indeed, And Zero when he 4 
cciuc 
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ceived aduertiſement that a ſhippe wherein he had great 
wealth was wracked and caſt away, ſhewed himſclf farre 
from being grieued thercat: for he thanked fortune, that 
by taking againethoſe goods which ſhe had gtuen him, 
he had gotten fo good an occalion to forlake the care of 
inriching himſelf remporally, & to betake himſelf wholy 
tothe ſtudy of Philoſophie. 

Next followeth the vertue of Temperance, whoſe ſub- 
ie is that powcr of the ſoule whence cometh the conca- 
peſcible appetite ; and ſhe is exerciſed ſpecially about the 
tenſes of taſting and feeling, but chiefly about the wanton 
lufts of the ficth : for though the rat ill vſe:i,bea cauſe of 
intemperance, yetisit by the meane of theſenſe of fee. 
ling. In which reſpec it may be ſaid,rhat the diſordinate 
Juſt of the body that maketh men intemperate, is in the 
ſenſe of feeling, notoucrall the body, but oncly in thoſe 
parts which ſcruc for thoſe delights. And they being 
moſt mightic, are by temperance to be reſtrained with 
the bridle of modeſtie, and kept within due termes, For 
which cauſe Plaro called lier the gardien or fafe keeper of 
all humane vertuces. For ſhe with ſober and adviſed lan- 
guage telleth vs , that nothing is comely that is not ho- 
neſt, nornothing honeſt that is not _—_ far from the 
diſordinate appetites per{waſion, which ſayth , whatſo- 

ever pleaſeth is lawful, and thatall is lawful that pleaſeth. 
But!Temperance with her wholeſome advertiſements 
withdraweth vs from all that is vnfitting or vndecent, if 
we giue eare vnto her, Which vndecency or vnhittingnes 
cometh neither from the ſenſes of ſeeing,nor yet of hea- 
ring or ſinelling. For men by delighting beyond meaſure 
in the obiets of thoſe ſenſes, arenot called Intemperate, 
but runne into other leſſer defeas,not needful here to be 


ſpoken of. But Intemperance groweth principally (as 
Ft We 
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220 A Diſcourſe 
wehaue ſaid) outof thetaſt andthe feeling, two ſenſes 
that make vs moſt like vnto brute beaſts, it we ſuffer our 
ſclucs tobe led by them, following our delights as they 
do: forthey corruptmans prudence,put his mind aſtray, ſu 
& take away fro him thelight of reaſon, which tro other vn 
creatures they cannot take, I remember that among the nd 

y Grecians it wasreported, howynder the images of .1na- all 
y carſis a moſt continent Philoſopher was cucr written, th 
y that temperance wasto be vſed inthe tongue, in the bel- th 
o ly, &inthepriuieparts, thereby giuing vs to vndeſtand fo 
4 in which ſenſcs principally Temperance ſhould bc vcd, th 
And though all other creatuies hauc their extcriorſenlcs h 

as well as man, yctnone take delight in them, but ac- 
cidentally. For the hound delighteth not in the {cntof 
the hare, but inſomuch as he hopeth to feede vpon her: 
nor the wolte delighteth in the blcating of a Lambe,but 

as heintendeth to deuoure it : neither doth the ſight of a 
bullock pleaſe the Lion forany reſpe,but that he expc- 
Qeth to {lake his hunger on the carcaſſe of it. All their 
principall delightis in thetaſtandin the feeling : and be- 
cauſe they haue nolightof reaſon, butarc guided oncly 
by naturall inſtin&, therefore they are not called rempe- 
rate orinteimperate,as hauing no free choice, which pro- 
ceedeth from reaſon onely . But men who haucthe gitt 
ofthe mind from God, and are capable by their iudge- 
ment to diſcerne and chufe what is good, and to eſchuc 
what is cuill, vnles they be miſled by their appetite, dc- 
ferue, when they chuſethat whichis iuſt and reaſonable, 
to becalled temperate. And to ſuch men Plotinus was 
wont to lay, that delightofthe ſenſes was giuen for a rc- 
freſhing and lightning of the heauy burthen of carcs and 
troubles, which this mortall life bringeth vpon vs.Shcw- 


ing thereby that ſuch delights are not in themſelucs _ 
X ut 
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but onely when they be ill vicd . Which thing Ariforle 
before him ſignified, when he ſayd, that cuery man was 
hot to be called intemperate, that ſought for ſome plea- 
ſure, but thar to ſuch only, as hunted after diſhoneſt and 
volawfull delights,thatname was to be applicd : for ho- 
neſt delights for recreation of the mind are notto be dif. 
allowed; ioyning therein with Anacarſis, who ſayd,that 
thecontinuance of trauell, without intermiſſion, was a 
thing impoſſible : wheretfore it was requiſite for men 
fometime to ſport themſelucs , that they might returne 
the freſher to their honeſt labours. Whence Onrd tooke 
his verſes, ſaying, 
Lone cannot laſt the labour that doth want 
An interchangeable repoſe ſome-while- 
For tt reſtores the forces languiſhant, 
And doth refreſh the members (pent with toile. 
And Cicero the father and light of Romanecloquence, 
fayth, that games and ſports were permitted for the re- 
freſhing of the mind,cucnas meate and drinke for there- 
ſtoring of the body z eſpecially after the attending of 
one and weightie affaires. Butſuch as haue made an ll 
abit,and ſufferedtheir iudgements tobe corrupted, ma- 
king choice of diſhoneſt delights to follow their ſenſes 
onely, are rightly called intemperate, becauſe they pro- 
cure onely the pleaſures of the body, without regard of 
the mind, And they are ſo much worſcthen incontinent 
men : a3 theſe feele yet ſometimes a remorle of their 
ill ations, and thereby correct themſelues; whereas the 
other perſeuere in their ill choiſe (if we may properly cal 
that a choiſe which proceedeth from a corrupted iudge- 
ment)and care not to amend themſclues ; andarelike ro 
a man full of dropſie: for their viciouſhefleis as hopeleffe 


of recouery.as is thedropſie when itis fulgrowne within 
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222 A Diſconrſe 
the bady.Andtherfore they may well be accounted of a 
loſtlife, who haue contracted foill an habit, that they ll 
keepe reaſon fubieRto their paſſions & appetites, which 
ts called by Platiwws the infirmity of the mind. But where 
Temperance ruleth & bridkth the inordinate delights,ir 
isnot ſo: for this vertue which is the mcane in all actions, 
andaſcemlineſſein all things appertaining to ciuilllife, 
doth increaſe manspraiſe and comendations,multiplieth 
honor vpon him, lengtheneth his life, and lightneth the 
burthen of all his troubles: finally ir ſo faſhioneth a man, 
as whether hebealone or in company, whether he be in 
publike or in priuat,he neuer vndertaketh any thing but 
that which carierh withall reputation, dignitic & honor, 
For itwithholdeth him fromall thatis vnſcemly,and lca- 
deth him toall that is honeſt and commendablc. Neither 
is this vertue exerciſed only in things appertaining to the 
appetite, but(as Ar;ſtotle faith)ſheis.the conſcrucr of pru- 
dence:and by Platohis opinion,ſhe ſtretcheth her power 
to thoſe ations that appertaine to Fortitude alſo. Forſhe 
teacheth man to know the meane of tearfulnes in caſcs of 
dangerapparant,& in what meaſure paine or troublc isto 
be endured.Pythagor as faid ſhe was the mean of al things: 
and therfore as the beauty of the body is a meet & ſcemly 
diſpoſttion of the members, breeding grateful ſweetnes, 
and being tempered with freſh colours, draweth the cycs 
of men to behold it wuh wonder & delight: cuen ſo this 
vertue cauſcth althe actions ofa eemperate nian with her 
bright ſhining light to beadmired and extolled;for (hc 1; 
called by Py#hagorasthe rule of al decency & comclincs. 
Of her hath youth. more necd (according to Ariſtotle) 
then old age,becauſe young men are m uch more flirred 
with concupiſcenceand vnruly affeions then old men. 
And the Philoſophers haue aſſigned her for companios, 
thametaſtnes (which holdeth men from doing any f hy 
act) 
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aQ)boneſtie,abſtinence,continency (which bridlcth the 
concupiſcible paſſions thar they ouer-rule not the will) 
manfuetudeor mildnes(which rempereth the fury of an 
= apa) which is the rule of decent motions of the 
y)andto be ſhort,al thoſe giftts-of the mind which ac. 
—_ ſcemlincs and decency,of which we ſhal parti» 
cularly ſay ſomewhat as bricfly as we may, And becauſe 
this vertue ſtretcheth her branches lo far, Plazol(aid it was 
hard to define her,and more hard to vie her: the one be- 
cauſeſhe is hardly diſcerned fro other vertues:the other, 
becauſe we bring with vs fro our mothers wob the deſite 
ofdelight,wherby we arc noriſtied,grow,& draw out the 
lineof our life: for which cauſe Arif.ſaid,that it was har- 
der fora-mi to reliſt the pleaſurcs of the body,then pain, 
Next follywes the excellent vertuc of Liberality,which 
is buſted aboutgiuing and recciuing conueniently, and 
is placed between two extremes;the one Avarice, which 
taketh.more or.giucth leſſe then is meet:the other Prodi- 
galitie, which gtues more then is conuenient:andhe that 
can cary himſelfeuen between theſe two extremes, ma 
wuſtly be called a liberall man;giving where, whe,to ſuch 
ons, and in ſuch ſort as is fit, for reſpetof honeſtie, 
nto ſiberaliry is ioyncd magnificence,which isa vertue 
concerning riches alſo ; which the magnificall man vſeth 
ingreat things,and ſuch as are tohauc long continuance, 
& are done in reſpe&t of vertue, as ſumptuous buildings, 
rich furnitures,and whe like: therforc a poore man cannot 
aQuually attain* to be cither magnificent ox liberal;Theli- 
an is not-magnificent, becauſe magnificence is 
more then liberalitie:but the magnificent man is liberal. 
Arme in arme with Magnificence goeth Magnanimity, 
waited vp6 by Manſuctude,deſire of honor, veritie, affa. 
blity & vrbanity. Al which vertues appertain to ciuilcon-" 
uerfaris,& are very profitable,breeding decCcy, honeſty, 
Fr 3 dignity, 
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| 224 A Diſcourſe 
dignitic and honour, And though honor bereckonedin 

»-.+\,, © thenumberofthoſerhings thatare called exteriorgoods 
| 'yetis it highly to be rok among all other, becauſeir is 
the certaine token of vertuous life, and is the due reward 
of vertue. For vertue hath two forts of rewards : the one 

that is outward, and that is honour(which cometh from 

others that honor vertue, and is not in the vertuous man 
himſelfe): the other inward, which is felicitic, the true 
nd perfc&eſt end of all our vertuous actions whiles we 
alive. And man hauing all theſe vertuous habits in 
him,gotten by continuall wel doing,which conſiſtethin 
particulars:he hathalſo need of the conuerſation of other 
men,leſt the occa(16 of doing vertuouſly ſhold failc him. 
For though ami haue neuer ſo pertefta knowledge of al 
the vertues, vnles he put them in action, he can neucr be 
happie. And ſpecially therfore is friend(hip neceſlary for 
25: -. - «him, whicheicher isavertue,or faſt linked to vertuc, and 
$4: +-- + *growethoutof theloue which men bearc, firſt to their 
parents and kin{men, next to their citizens or countrey- 

company? men,and laſtly to ſtrangers. Foras concerning ciuill te- 
* © 7 licitie, mancannot,nor ought not to bealone: in which 
reſpect conuerſation and friendſhip are neceſſary for the 
accompliſhment of the ſame. Somethereforc haue ſayd, 

that it wereas hurtfull to take the bright ſhining beames 

of the Sunne from the world , as to depriue men ofthe 

benefite of friendſhip: ſince without friends, a man is {0 

farre from being happic,as it may be ſaid, hecannotliue, 

or be atall. This friendſhip is a communion and knitting 

together of minds, which neitherlength of time, diſtance 

of place, greatproſperitie,nor great aduerſitic,ne yet any 

other grieuous accident may ſeuer or ſeparate. And Pls- 
t1nus,though all his drift were to raiſe man from all baſe 
affects ofthe mind , and to ſettle him in contemplation, 
vet 
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of Cinill life, 225 
ethe thought friendſhip neceſſary no leſſe for themind | 
then for the body. Ari/totle ſayd,that he that lived alone » So f 
| . yol far wif 
could be none other then cither a God ora brutc beatt, » | 
Solitarineſſe then is cuill tor all ſorts of men , but moſt 
of all for yong men,who wanting expcricncc in them 
ſelues, haue gredt neede of the good inſtructions and ad- 
monitions of others . Theretore Crates the Philoſopher 
ſeeingayong manalone,went vnto him, & asked of him 
what he was doing ſo all alone : and the young man an- | 
ſivering,that he was diſcourſing with him({clte:takeheed » |, an, || 
(aid Crates then)that thou talk not with anil man. Con- » "} "| 
idering wiſely,that a man void uf prudence(as yong mC Fl 
commonlyare)is like to buſtc his head with ill thoughts, | | 
which will prouoke him to ill deeds allo. Converlation us 
therfore and friend(hip arc neceſſary tor the accomplith- 1 
ment of ciuill felicitie , which without louc cannot be. | | E 
And that friend(hip is firmc and durable which groweth y ,,,q firmer, | 
out of vertue,and from ſimilitude of bchautourand con- » Fremed hp -|| 
ditios. Plato faith,that beauty bearcth the greateſt ſwayin | 
friend(hip,but that is the beauty of the mind, which ver- 
tue brings forth: but if to the beauty of the mind, that of 
thebody alſo be ioyned,they both do the ſooner andthe 
faſter tie together the minds of vertuous men. For thecx- 
terior beauty of the body prepareth rhe way to theknow 
ledge of the otherinward af the mind,which(as hath bin 
ſayd) is indeed the true man : but he that loucth butthe 
body,loueth not the man,but that which nature hath gt- 
uen him for an inſtrument. And if this beauty of the bo- 
dic happen to drawany man to loue a fouleor diſhoneſt 
mind, that loue cannotbe termed rightly friendſhip,but 
a filthy and loathſome coniunction of two bodics, too 
much frequented by yong men with naughtie women, 


' Who arenot onely vnworthy any loue, but ought of all 
mcn 
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men to be eſchued as abhominable,and driuen out of all 
well ordered Common.weales , This fricndſhip ticth 
(though with divers reſpeRs) chikren to their parents, 
kinred to kinred,the husband tothe wite, and the minds 
ofmen of valour & vertue faſt rogether, as athing agree. 
able to all the qualities which our ſoulec containeth : but 
this friend(hip berweene men of valour and courage, 
ſpringeth from chat faculty ofthe mind, whence cometh 
reaſonable anger,the heate whereof ſturcth & inflameth 
the mindes of {uch men to valour and fortitude , And 


; though this friendſhip be good and commendable,yetis 


that more farme & permanent which growcth out of the 
that part ofthe mind which is garniſhed with reaſon and 
vertuous habits : for it bindceth mens minds fo faſt roge- 
ther; and breedeth ſo firmea conſent in them, that they 
becomeas one; in ſo much as it ſcemeth thac one mind 
dwelleth in two bodies to guide and rulethom. Which 
made Zenoſay that his friend was another [ii {c1t, No 
albcit we ſee dayly friendſhips to be broken olt vpon 
ſleight occaſions , yetis that not to be inmputcd toany 
imperfcRion inthe nature of friendſhip. 

Itis maruel (ſaid Captain Carleil) that friends ſhould 
ſo ealily break the bonds of friend(hip,ifthcy were ſo faſt 
knit as you have ſayd:the cauſe whereof were worth the 
knowing, | 

TharſhallT declare vnto you (ſaid I: )Many apparan- 
ces of friendſhip there are, which be as farre from truc 
friend(hip,as the painted unage of a man is froma man 
indeed: for ſome are friends for profit, ſome for plea ſurc, 
and ſome for other reſpedts : whichreſj pedts failing, loue 


, alſo quaileth; and ſothe foundation of friendſhip being 


gone, it muſt needs fall to the ground. Others firſt louc, 
andatter beginne to iudge of the perſon: and when ny 
fin 
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find themſclues deceived in their expectation whatloe- 
uer it were, they vntie the knot of fricndſhip faſter then 
ws haſted to knit the ſame before. Bur it 1udgement 
leade thedaunce;,as it ought to do, and that a nian chuſe 
toloue another, becauſche cſteemeth him worthy tor his 
yertucs to be beloued, ſuch friendſhip is ſure and fire, 
neuer to be diflolued, nay not ſo much asa miſlike can 
ow betweene ſuch tricnds, For Ariſtotle holdeth, that 
ſcord cannot poſlibly dwell together with friend(hip. 
All other friend(hips are ſubie& to quarrels & diflentiss, 
but eſpecially that which is grounded vp profic: wheras 
thoſe friends whom vertue coupleth together, as they 
have but one wil,ſo hauec they all things common,accor- 
ding to the lawes of Pythagoras. Which lawes Plato allo- 
wed,and Ariſtotle likewiſe,though in the communion of 
$ he were contrary to Plato, affirming that where 
all things were common , it was not poſſible that the 
commonwealth could ſtand. The ſtedfaſtneſſe of friend- 
ſhip therefore conſiſtethin the communion and equali- 
tie of minds, betwcene which neither anger,diſſention, 
nor ingratitude can grow ; fortrue friends prouoke not. 
oneanother with contention,anger or ynthankfulneſſe, 
Andin regard hercof,the opinion of Plato was,that plea-,, 


grauitie or ſcucritic. Fe 


But I pray you {({ayd Captaine Norrers) tell vs whe- 
ther this friendſhip you ſpeake of may be between many 
orno? 

Sir (anſivered I) a man cannot in truth be friend to 
many at once,in this degree of —_— which we are 
treating of, For ſince the worker ofthis faſt friendſhip, is 
thelikenes of minds and conditions. Asthere is a variety 
of faces infinite, inſomuch as it is a very rare thing 
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ſantnes and cheerfulneſſe was fitteramong friends then , Ploagantmey | | 
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to find twoaltogetherlike the one to the other: ſo falleth 
it outlikewiſe in minds: and the ſaying is,that one mind 
ruleth two bodies,and not mo ; according to which ſay. 
ing, friendſhip cannot be in perteCtion betieene many, 
Thereaſon wherof may be, that loue and truc affection 
being the moſt excellent thing among the effects of 
friendſhip, and things excellent being rare, therfore true 
* friendſhip is ſo rare,asnot onely in ourage;butallo inall 
ages paſt, we find ſcarce two or three couples of friends 
to be recorded. Neither cana man indeed deuide his 
| loue into many ſhares, without impairing it ; nor giue 
like helpe,vſe like conuerſation,or do other fricndly off- 
ces toward many,which are ncedfull, and required be. 
rweenetwo faſt friends,ſuch as we ſpeake of. 

I cannot tell (ſayd fir Robert Dillon) why you make 
friendſhip fo rarea matter, when dayly cxamplc ſheweth 
vs,that there are many men who haue many friends. Let 
vsconſider priuatly or publikely our owne acquaintan- 
ces, and weſhall ſce fo many kind offices of friendthip 
ſtirring,asit may be thought, the auncient times brought 
forth men more ue & vnfit foramity;or cle thatour 
times are happier in thatpointe then theirs. I remember 
yetthatl hauc read of Epaminonda, how he was wont 
to ſay,thata man ſhold not come home from the pallace 
vntill he had purchaſed ſome friends. The like is written 
of Scepiortheyonger, who affirmed that the firmeſt and 
molt profitable pofſeſſion that a man could have in this 
world,was the hauing of many friends. Alſo the Empc- 
rour Tran was accuſtomed to ſay , that he accounted 
that day loſt wherein he had notgotten one friend. 

| Allthis(faid I) is true: but many are friends in name, 
| who whe they be puttorrialprouenothing ſo.And ther- 
| fore was it {aid,that there were many apparances & wo 
[ 0 
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: of friendſhip, which properly are not to be eſteemed 
true friendſhip, but are rather to be termed ciuil bencuo- 
lence, or publike friendſhip ; being a certaine generall 
loue, which the nature of man, and the communion of 
countries breedeth of ir ſelfe. And this loue maketh one 
man courteous,gracious,and affable roanother, if he de- 

enerate not from his owne nature which hath framed 
him ſociablez it maketh him apt to help,and ready to de- 
fend, and to yſe all the ofhces of humanitie and beneuo- 
lence that become him towards all men:but ſpecially to- 
wards ſuch as cither countrey,neighbourhood,likencfle 
of exerciſcs or delights, or ſuch like things haue vnited 
and knit rogether. All which breed rather an accidentall 
then a ſoundand true friend{hip. For among many ſuch, 
few will be found that will expoſc themſclues to perils 
or dangers for their friends, or in reſpe of their friends 
fafctie will ſet light by their goods, yea their owne liues, 
as theſe few recorded in auncient writings haue done. 

This made Demetrius Falarewsto lay , that true friends 

went willingly to be partakers of their — 

if they were called therunto: but thatif aduerſitic or mil- 

fortunc did befal them, they taried not then to be called, 

but ran of themſclues to offer theirhelpe and comforr. 

And Anecarſis eſteemed one good friend worth many 

common 8& ordinary,ſuch as we dayly ſee called friends, 

cither for countries {ake,or becauſe they keepe company 
together in trauell by land or ſea, or traffike, or ſerueto- 
ether in the warres.or ſuch like occaſions:all which are 

in truth but ſhadowes rather of friendſhip, then friend- 

ſhip indeed. A friend is notſo eaſily to be diſcerned, but 

thataman muſt (asthe prouerbe ſaith) cateabuſhell of 
le with him before he accounthim a true friend. Wher- 


upon followeth, that there can be no pertect friendſhip, 
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. 230 | A Diſcourſe | 
but afcerlong experience andconuerſation. Platoreſpe. 
Ring this, ſaid, that friendſhip was an habirgotten by loye 
tong time growne:and in another place,that it was an in- 
ueterate loue,which is all one;to wit,that it muſtbepur. 

chaſed, and confirmed by long tract of time. Neuerthe. 
tes though loue be the meaneto knit friendſhip, yetis it 
not friendſhip itſelfe , butthe roote rather of the ſame, 
Andas withouttheroot nothing can proſper nor grow: 
ſo withourloue no friendſhip can proſper. Thus then 

'0u may vnderſtand, that true friend(hip is notgotten 

y publike mectings,walkings or trading, nor in one da 
or two; and thatall ſorts of bencuolence or mutuall ofh- 
ces of courteſie and ciuilitie, or euery ſhew of love ma- 
keth notvpa friendſhip. For onceagaine I will tell you 
that friendſhip is ſo excellent a thing as it cannot be in 
perfection, but onely betweenc two good and vertuous 
men of like commendablelife and behaujour. That it is 
the greateſt externall good that can be purchaſed in this 
life, and that itis the ſame which Ariſtotle ſaid was more 
needfull then iuſtice, and therefore highly to be priſcd 
of the man that laboured for ciuill happincffe. Who al- 
though he hauc all thoſe exteriour goods which apper- 
raine to ctull life as wealth, health,children,and ſuch like, 
without which Ariſforle holdeth that no man can be per- 
fely happie in this world, yet if he want friends, he Lic- 
ketha principal inſtrument for his felicitie;not only in rc- 
{pet ofthe many benefits which friends bring with the, 
but chiefly for the delight of his own vertuous operatios, 
and the exerciſe of the like with them,when they ſhall be 
induced by -him tovertuousactions: which breedeth an 
vnſpeakable contentment. Beſides that, ſolitarineſſe be- 
xeaueth aman of the ſivrereſt part of his life that is the 
conucrlation among fiiends,increafing the my" 
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ofa happie man, as he is to bea ciuill man : for of that 0- 
ther ſolitarineſſe which appertaincth to contemplation, 
this place ſerueth not to ſpeake. Wee may therefore 
right well conclude, that without friendſhip a man can. 
not haue his ciuill feliciticaccompliſhed. Burt if I ſhould 
fay all that might be ſaid concerning friend(hip,l ſhould 
be too long; neither would I haue ſaid ſo much thereof, 
had itnot bin toſhew you, how (olitarinefle cannot ſerue 
the turne of him that would be happic in this life. Wher- 
fore companie bcing neceſſary to felicitie, will mini- 
ſter vatothe happie man occalions to vic his liberalitie: 
for ſweete and pleaſing conuerfation, and to ſupply the 
wants & neceſſities of triends, is the true & comfortable 
ſauce to friendſhip. It will make him to ſhew the greatnes 
of his courage in great things, guidedalwayes by iudge- 
meat and reaſon, and to dirc all his ations to the mark 
of honour, a thing eſtcemed (as we haue ſaid) among all 
others the oe externall good:not that he ſhal ſet ho- 
' nor for his end(for that he knoweth would be vnfitting) 
buthonorable and vertuous ations,contenting himſelte 
that honor be the reward of them, and vertue be thehre 
for her ſelfe. For to her, others will giue honour as toa di- 
vine thing, whereſocuer they ſhall ſee her. But Magnani- 
mitie is not a vertue fit for cuery man, but for ſuch onely 
as are furniſhed with all other vertucs,, andamong ver- 
tuous men are eſteemed inthe higheſt degree . And he 
that is not ſucha man, and will yct makea ſhew of Mag- 
nanimitic, will be but laughed at and ſcorned, becauſe 
vice and Magnanimitte, br the contrarietie that is be-- 
twecne them, cannot dwell togetherinany wiſe;the one 
deſeruing all honour, and the otherall reproch& blame. 
For Magnanimitic producetheffeRts agreeable to all the- 


reſt of the vertucs, which is the cauſe that ſoſingulara gite. 
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of the mind is not attained but with great difficultic:bye 
the more trauel] is taken in gerting it, the greater is the 
praiſe to him that hath purchaſed the ſame. He that is 2. 
dorned with this vertue, ioycth when great honours 
fall vpon him,he little cfteemeth any perill, when hone- 
ſtic inuiteth him thereuntoand not anger,nor tury, nor 
deſire of revenge, nor onely reſpect of honour. In martcr 
of riches he alwaycs obſcructh a due temper as wel as the 
liberall man, whom he excelleth in this, that the Magna 
nimous man cxerciſcth his vertuc in high matters that 


bearc with chem _ nc and importance , whereas the 
berall man is buf = myy 5 —ronne fos He hath 


by publice mectings,walkings or trading, nor1in one da 
or two; and thatall ſorts of bencuolence or mutuall ofh- 
ces of courteſie and ciuilitie, or euery ſhew of loue ma- 
keth\notvpa friendſhip . For onceagaineI will tell you 
that friendſhip is ſo excellent a thing as it cannot be in 
perfection, but onely henveence tw (ood 11d vernions 
ri pena ney and behauiour That it is 
greateſt externall can be purchaſed in this 
life, and that it is the lame which Ariforie faid was more 
needfull then iuſtice, and therefore highly to be priſcd 
of the man that laboured for ciuill . Whoal- 
Jr I 7 TO which apper- 
gaine to ciuil life as ſuch like, 
without which 4rfocle holdeth that no man can be per- 
fetuly happie in this world, yet ifhe wane fricnds,he Lc- 
kerha principal inſtrument for his felicitie;not only in rc- 
{pet of the many bencfits which friends bring with thc, 
but chiefly for the delight ofhis own vertuousoperatios, 
and the exerciſe of the like with them, when they ſhall bc 
induced by him tovertuousaCtions: which breedcth an 
vnſpeakable contentment. Beſides that, ſolitarineſſe be- 
xeaueth a man of the ſivvereſt part of his life that is the 
conucrſation among friends, increaſing the contentation 
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C:but but fighteth with a firme reſolution, cither to oucrcome 
the ordic . He is much more ready to beſtow a good turne 
AS2. or benefite then to recciuc it; holuing that it ts more ho- 

Ours norable for a man to part witi) his goods, then to take at 
lone. any other mans hand: neucrthelcs it he chance to receive 
y, Nor any or commoditic by any other, he laycth it vp 
nattcy _ his remennbrance,and neucrthinketh himfclt 
hy out of debt vntil he hath reqquited it double at the leaſt. A 
os c well becoming a dwuine mind rather then an 
> "W :for of al others Ingratitude ts the vileſt & abho- 
hack minableſt vice , which among the Perhians was ſeuerely 
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the cauſes before ſaid, he ncuer turneth his backe to flie, 


ſhed. A vice that may be accounted not onely con» 
fy HM tatMlhnefte. Thc Co- 


tor ſweete and Pogyng conuerfation, and to ſupply the 
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wants & neceſſities of 


tends, ts the true & comtortable 


fauce to friend(hip. It will make him to ſhew the greatnes 


of his courage in great things, guidedalwayes by iudge- 
ment and reaſon, and todireRall his ations to the mark 
of honour, a thing cſtcemed (as we itauc laid) ainong all 
ame anaLcedract that hc ſhal ſct ho- 
nor for his end (for that he knoweth would mo— 


but honorable and vertuous actions,contenting 
that honor be the reward of them, and vertue be the hue 
mitic is not a vertue fit for cuery man, but for ſuch oncly 
ware furniſhed with all other vertucs , andameng ver- 
mwous mcn are cſtecmed inthe higheſt degree . And he 
that is not ſuch a man, and will yet make a ſhew 
hanimitic, will be but laugh-d at and ſcorned, e 
nice and Magnanimirie, bh the contrarietic that is bc- 
weene them,cannot dwell togetherin any wiſe;the one 
leſeruingall honour, and the other all reproch& blame. 
For Magnanimitic produceth'effects agreeable to all the- 


eſt of the vertucs, which is the cauſe that ſoſingulara gift. 
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232 A Diſcourſe 
of the mind is notattained but with great difficultie;bur 
the more trauell is taken mg ©, the greater is the 
praiſe to him that hath purchaſed the ſame . He that is a. 
dorned with this vertue, ioyeth when great honours 
fall vpon him,helictle cftcemeth any A when hone- 
ſtie inuiteth him thereunto,and not anger,nor fury, nor 
deſire of reuenge,nor onely reſpet of honour. In matter 
of riches healwayes obſerueth a due temper as wel as the 
liberall man, whom heexcelleth in this,that the Magna- 
Nnimous man exerciſeth his vertue in high matters that 
beare with them dignitic and importance; whereas the 
liberall man is buficd in things of lefle moment. He hath 
alſoa dueregard concerning honours, in the purchaſe 
whereof he ts not iniurious or threatning, nor puffed vp 
with pride or ambition, but knowing right well that 
who fo offereth iniury to another,cannot be rightly cal. 
led Magnanimous , .heabſtaincth from doing any: and 
if any man haucoffered him iniuric,he holdeth it forthe 
Fromen and honorableſt reuenge toforgiuc, though he 
uethe partiein his power,8& may inichc himſclfe;and 
thinkerh that the greateſt diſpleaſure he can worke to his 
enemy,isto ſhew himſclfe cuermore garniſhed with ver- 
tue, Moreouer, he isalwayes higher then his fortune, be 
it rieuer ſo great, and be ſhe neuerſo contrary ſhe cannot 
_ overthrow him. He will never refuſe toſpend his life 
(though tbe deere vnto him, knowing his owne worth) 
for thedefence of his countrey, of his fricnds, of his pa- 
rents,of his religion,or for Gods cauſe,with whom hc 1s 
continually in thought, chough he be bodily here below 
onearth conuerſant among men, neuer buſicd in baſe 
concetts or imaginations. His reputation is ſo deere vnto 
| himas he wilſooner looſe his life,then ſpot it by any vile 
22: wherefore if he be in the field with his armes for my 
the 
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the cauſes before ſaid, he neuer turneth his backe to flte, 
but fighteth with a firme reſolution, cither to oucrcome | 
ordie. He is much more ready to beſtow a good turne 
orbenefire then to recciue it; holding that its more ho- 
norable for a man to part with his goods, thn to take at 
any other mans hand: neuertheles it he chance to receiue 
any profite or commoditie by any other, helayeth it vp 
carefall in his remembrance,and neuerthinketh himſelf 
out of debt yntil he hath requited it double atgheleaſt.A 
pertic well becomming a diuine mind rather then an 
=> 2h} of al others Ingratitude is the vileſt & abho- 
minableſt vice , which among the Perſians was ſeuerely 
puniſhed. A vice thatmay be accounted not onely con» 
trary to honeſtic, but alſo a cruell beaſtlineffe . The Co- 
mike Poet faith, that wicked is the man that knoweth 
how torecciue a benefit, but not torecompece the fame. 
Which ſentence is ineffeRalſo in Exripracs, who ſayth, 
that he who forgetteth benefits recciued,can neuer be re- 
puted of an honeſt or generous mind . Our Chriſtian 
writers haue ſaid,that it is enemie to grace,cnemic toour 
fluation,to our life,& all ciuill ſocietie. And accordingly 
Seneca was of opinion,that no vice was more contrary to 
humanitie, or did ſooner diſfolue the vnitie of mens 
minds then ingratitude,more abhominable before God, 
or more odious toal vertuous & honeſt minds. Burams 
vngrateful wretches,he that ſheweth ingratitude __ 
thoſe that haue inſtructed him in learning and vertue, o- 
pening to him the gare by which he muſt enter toatrain- 
to his feliciric,is the moſt beaſtly of all others: for that to. 
them he ought to haue more regard then to his owne fa- 
ther,from whom though he hath his being, yet from the 
other he hath his well being , and is made fit and capable 


of dignitic and honour by the meane of vertue . And as. 
| gratitude. 


24 A Diſconrſe. 
itads orthankfulnes is the ornament of all other yer. 
tucs,from which proceedeth the loue between the chilq 
and the parent,betweene the (choler and his maſter, the 
charitic towards our countrey, the honor toward God, 
the friendſhip berweene men,and thereuerence towards 
ourſuperiours:{o nodoubt ingratitude cannotbe but gi. 
realy contrary toall theſe,and theretore the fouleſt of al 
other vices ; from which all the euils in the world Pro- 


ceed,to IF 23; Banus infamic ofhim that is vnthankful, 
Neither iS itto be wondred,that ſuch men (like infernall 
furies) caſt behind them Religion, pieric, louc, faith, all 
goodnes,luſtice,and humanine it ſelfe,ſecking like raue- 
nous wolues to liue and feed vpon the bloud of other 
' men.Notonely from priuate houſes therefore, bur from 
Cities and Common-weales, ought this peſtifcrous ge- 
neration to be carefully baniſhed,as an infection among 
cop the ruine of al conuerſaris, leſt their contagion 
To that ſame cuil ouerall the reſt. Py1hagoras,who was 

e firſt that euerwas called a Philoſopher (which is as 
muchasto ſay, aloyerof wiſedome, and conſequently 
of truth)did forbid all mcn to lodge an vnthankfull nan 
ynder his roofe. And becauſe the Swallow (as Pl#:rke 
ſaith) berokenerh ingratitude, he would not haue them 
to be ſuffered to neſiſe ina houſe, Andto ſay truly, ſuch 
menare worſe then the moſt ſauage and cruell beaſts of 
the field : for ofthe gratitude of ſome of them, cuen the 
fierceſt,many moſt notable examples haue bin recorded; 
namely this: One Epi adwellerin the Ile of Samos, who 
tradedinto Atrike,comming with hisſhip on that coaſt, 
wentaſhore,where he meta Lion,in whoſe teeth a bone 
of ſome beaſt ſtucke in ſuch ſort as he could not cloſc his 
mouth,or makeany ſhift to cate: E/pipittying the beat, 
who ſcemedto craue at his hands relcefe, tooke _ the 

one, 
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' bone, and ſo delivered hin of thatmiſchiefe ; But this 
thankfull Lion failed not eucry day after fo long as his 
tiplay thereatrodeto bring him duly his ſhare of what 
| hetooke , which was "5" to feed him 
andall his company. Yeaeuen among ſerpents we reade 
examples of thanktulneſle: for it is written, that a certaine 
child brought vp a young ſerpent, and fed it familiarly a 
times but when it was growne great, one day fol 
lowing the inſtinct of nature, it left the child and went to 
the woods. It happened that ſome while after that child 
being become now meete to trauell, paſſing thorough a 
wood was aſſaulted by robbers, who hauing taken him 
were purpoſed to hauec ſlaine him : but he with pitrifull 
yoice-intreating and crying to them that they ſhould 
ſpare his life, the ſame ſerpent (who by chance was then 
neere at hand) heard his cric, and knawing his voice, 
cameſuddenly out with ſuch fury vpon the theeucs,that 
they were glad to rake thcir heeles,and to leaue the yon 
man there to ſauethemſeclues , who by the chankfulneſſs 
ofthe ſerpent was thus ſaued.But becauſe you may hap- 
ly make doubt of theſe hiſtories, ſuppoling them to be 
oldand fabulous, giue me leaue(beſides mine author)to 
\ Fecite yntoyoua ſtrange example of gratitude ina beaſt, 
which I haue vnderſtood from aperſon of ſuch credite, 
as dareauouch irfora truth, ſince himſelfe affirmed that 
he knew the gentleman in the weſt country of England, 
to whom the thing happened cuen of late ycercs . This 
gentleman had a maſtiffe, which he made much account 
of becauſe he was very faire and hardic, and therefore 
che;iſhed him fo as as his neighbours tooke knowledge 
ofhis affection tothe dogge: inreſpect whereof, though 
they recciued harme from bim(for I muſt tel you he had 


a qualitie to worry ſheepe by nigh yet ſoughtthey no 
| IC- 
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redreſſe,but by complaint ro the maſter, who in no caſe 
could be induced to belceue that his dogge had tharqua. 
litie,, fo cunning was he to take his times andto hide his 
fault. Howbecitvpon the renewing of complaints he cau. 
ſeda don made, andeucry hen. to be put on 
his uppoſing thereby tobe not onely afſured 
my butto ſatsfic his neighbours alſo, that it was not 
he that committed thoſe outrages. But for all this,neither 
the harme nor the complaints were ſtopped; for this dog 
hadgotten the knack with his feet to pull off his muzzle, 
and then goingabroadeto do his feare, at his returne he 
would thruſt hs head intothe muzzle againe,in ſuch ſort 
asany man would haue freed him of any ſuch fact. Yet 
noother dogge being neeretodo the like but he,and ſtill 
the harme being freſhly done, his maſter oncereſolued 
to watch his dogge a whole night to ſatisfie himſelfe and | 
hisneigt.oours of the truth : which thing he did ſo dif- 


creetly.as he diſcoucred his dogs ſubtiltic , and ſaw him 


ynamuzzle himſclfe, po &, andreturne focleaned 
asno ſpotof bloud could be difcerned about him , and 
thruſting his head into his muzzle to lic him downe as 
ifhehad bin fice from any ſuch offence. The gentleman 
thusreſolued of his dogges conditions, went to bed,and 
ſleptthe reſt ofthe night; and the next morning coming 
downc,he found is dog hin tm the hall.and lookin 
fomewhatangerly vpon him, he ſpoke theſe words , A 
thou ſheepbiter, thou biter, thou muſt be hanged, 
and fo indeed had purpofed with himſelfe to hauc had 
him executed. But whileshe was bufied in fome houſe- 
hold affaires, the dog ſtole our of deores and ran away; 
fo az when his maſter gave order how he ſhould be han- 
ged;he wasno whereto be found; And theſe circumſtan- 
ces. of the tale I haue the rather related , that you w— 
| | Wondcrt. 
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wonderat the vnderſtanding of this beaſt. Now for his 
—__ it fell out : Some two yeeres after or lefſe 

he was thus runne away to eſcape hanging , it was 


ſome occaſions to trauell 
through the countrey, and ina certaine wood 
fitforſuch purpoſes,he met two tinkers that ſet ypon him 
ſuddenly to rob him : theſe two tinkers had with them a 
maſtiffe that caried their = as many in England do; 
 whichdog when inthe ght (for the gentleman defen- 
ded himſclfe manfully ) he had knowne, either by his 
voice or otherwiſe, his old maſter, he ranged himſelfe to 
his partie, and ſet vpon his latter maſters ſo fiercely, that 
_y loſt their courages, and being wounded ran away: 
then the gentleman alſo _—_ his old ſcruant, by 
whoſe meanes he was dcliuered from ſo great a danger; 
and fotooke home his dog again, who had in the meane 
time forgone his naughtic qualitic, and was cuer after 
much made of by his maſter as he right well deſerued. 
How ſkamefulla thing is it therefore to man, that brute 
beaſts ſhould giue him examples of gratitude; and he 
cotrariwiſe, on whom God hath beſtowed ſo great agitt 
as reaſon todiſcerne the good from the bad, ſhould ra- 
ther follow the example of the worſt ſort of beaſts in do- 
ingill, then ofſuch as by naturall inſtint ſhew him the 
way to goodneſſe ? For the vngratefull man is of thena- 
ture ofthe wolfe, of whom itis written, thatbeing ſuck- 
led when it was yong by an Ewe; when itgrew great,in 
recompence of his nouriſhment he deuoured her:decla- 
ring that the wickednes of the vnthankfull perſon cannot 
be ouercome by any benefits, be they neuer ſo great. But 
of this abhominable vice we haue ſaid enough,and more 
thenneeded,butthat I was willing togiue you to vnder- 


ſtand,how farre it oughtto be from him thats vertuous, 
Hh 2 and 
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Kc would be rayſed to co, AR of a magnani- 
mous man : of whom returning to ſpeake, thus much 
-. $tobeadded, that hevſeth himſelfe and all his abilitic 
euennore with greatneſſe of courage, ſpending when 
occaſion ſerueth magnitically, in workes worthy admi- 
ration , and in helping of others honorably. Towards 
all men he is courteous, gentle, and affable, neucr gi. 
uing occaſion of offence-or millike in his conucrfation; 
ſuch due regard he hath to place, time, perſons , and 0- 
ther circumſtances, ſo as he neuer doth any thing vn. 
ſeemely or vaworthy himſelfe. And fo he rempereth 
pleaſantneſſe with grauitie,benignitic with dignitte,that 
to the humble he neuer ſeemeth proud, norto the great 
-ones never baſe or demiſſe: bur yalewing him neither 
more norleſſe then he is worth, inſifteth ſtill vpon truth, 
diſcoucring himſelfe modeſtly and decently as he is tn- 
deceda man of vertue,and with graue,yer gentle ſpecches 
giuing fatisfation toall perſons of what degree ſoeucr. 
Andimallyinalthis ations and behauior he taketh great 
heed that he commit not any thing whereby he may 
haue cauſe to die his checke with the purple bluſh ; bur 
—_— - = deſerue of all men praiſeand commendarion. 
: not interrupt,or difcourſc too 
much, I would be Aid ; vans. porany tolearne 
what is the cauſe that ſhamefaſtnefſe maketh the red co- 
tourcome intoa mans face,and that feare doth make him 


——_— 

+1 Thereafonis (faid I) becauſe ſhamefaſtnes ſpringeth 
+. invsfor ſomething that we thinke blame-worthy : and 
the minde finding that what is to bereprehended in vs, 


 commeth fromabroade,jit ſeekerh to hide the fault com- = 


mitted and roauoidethe reproch thereof, by ſetting that 
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albeit that ſhamefaſtnetſe orbluſhing ſeeme'tobe a No 
taine ſtill confeſſion of the fault, yer it caricth with it 
ſuch agrace,as pafſeth not without commendation, ſpe- 
ciallyin youth as hath bin ſaid. Bur feare which procce- 
deth from imagination of ſome enill to come, andisat 
hand, makeththe mind which concciueth it to ſtartle, 
and looking about for meanes of defence,it calleth al the 
bloud into the innermoſt parts, ſpecially to the heart, as 
the chiefefort orcaſtlezwhereby the cxterior parts being 
abandoned and depriued of heate, and of that colour 
which it had from the bloud and the ſpirits, there remai- 
| nethnothing but palenefſc. And hercof it commeth to 
—_ welſceſuch men asare ſurpriſed with feare,to 
not only pale,but torremble allo, as if theirmembers 
would ſhake oft from their bodics:cuen as theleaves fall 
from the tree as ſoone as the the cold wether cauſeth the 
ſappeto be called from the branches to the roote, for the 
 preſcruation of the vertue vegetatiue . But fuch teare is 
vnſeemly,anda token ofa cowardly mind,and is ſeldom 
ſcene in men of valour. For they are neuer ſoſiiddenly o. 
uertaken by any humancaccident , but thatthey are ar- 
med, and know that thcir vertue is to be made knowne 
infearfull and terrible occaſions, which are the very mat- 
terand ſubicoftheir glory.Neitherdoth fortune with 
herſmiling, ſo aſſure the, but thatthey look for her frow- 
ning countenance to follow: and theretore in proſperity 
theſclues for aduerlity;whereby when others f&l 
vnderher ſtrokes,they not only feare her not,but coura- 
giouſly fightagainſt her, & ouercome her. Yet you muſt 
vnderſtand that cuery fort of feare is not reprochtull:for 
that feare which withholdeth men from doing euill, or 
things that may breed them ſhame, is wortl:y comenda- 
tis: which made Xenophon tolay 79 he was moſt fearful 
3 to 
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todo anything that was diſhoneſt. And much more 
commendable ts that feare which groweth from the re- 
uerenceand reſpec we beare to God to our parcnts,and 
our ſuperiours:forcharleades a man to goodnes,where- 
as theather bringetha man to all euill and wickedneſſe. 
And now hauing ſatisfied yourdemaund, let mebriefly 
runnethrough thereſt of the vertues before mentioned 
in their order. Next therefore to nimitiecometh 
the goodly vertueof Manſuetnde, being a meane be- 
eweene wrathfulneſſe with defireof revenge, ſtirred vp 
in the iraſcible appetite in reſpe& of ſome iniury done 
or ſuppoſed to be done,and coldnefſe or {acke of feeling 
of wrongs when they are offered: which coldneſſe orin- 
ſenſibilitzeof” is by this verrue kindled or ſtirred 
vp to feele and millike the iniuries which vnruly perſons 
do oftentimes offer ro men of vertue. For as it isneceſſa- 
ry ypon many occaſtonsto be angry, not with intention 
_ apndep, Hemhn; ye" wat mans ſelfe, and 
towhom 7 0089 of his reputati- 
on, leſt by being too dull and careleſſe inr m% iniu- 
ar TEK im, he becomeaprt w_ ridden _ de- 
every ruffling companion: ſo to be either too 
ſudden - de nel rh gi thereby to be incited 
todo any aQ contrary toreaſon,cannort in any ſort agree 
with vertue,or become a gentleman.For to ſpeak of that 
_— _ is vmarryas for Chriſtian humilirie, or 
careof offending God, aj ineth not to this place, 
This vertue ro. of => notre ſhe that holdert 
chereines in her hand,to bridſethe vehemency of anger, 
ſhewing when ,where;with whom, for what cauſe, how 
farce foorth, and how long itis fit and conuenient tobe 
angry; andlikewife to lerthem looſe, and to ſpurre for- 
wardthemind that isreſticor flow in apprehending = 
| iu 
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juſt cauſes of wrath, with regard of like circumſtances: 
dircing the particular aRions of the vertuous man in 
ſuch caſes according to reaſon, to whom ſhe,as all other 
the vertues,is to hauca continuall eycand regard in cuc- 


dro A 
Delireof Honor ſucceedeth next, and isa vertue that 
s __ about the ſame ſubict with Magnanimitic. 
For asthe magnanimousmanreſpetethon tand 
exceſſtuc 429 _ this — teach he Te in 
purchal er honours or dignities, ſuch as ciuil! 
men of, allfores areto agen taghr, ps. as there are 
ſome that ſceke by all meanes poſſible to catch at cuery 
ſhew of honor,at cuery office or degree thatis to be got- 
ten, and fparc not tovndergoany indignity,ortotry any 
baſe or vnlawfull meanes rocompaſſe the ſame, heauing 
and ſhoving like men inathrong tocometo be formoſt, 
though they deferucto be far behind: ſo are there others 
ſoſcrupulous and fo addicted to their eaſe and quiet, that 
they cannot endure totake ypon themany paines;orany 
lace that may bring them etther trouble or hazard ; ab- 
olutely refuſing in that refpet,and deſpiſing al dignitics 
and offices,together with the honor they might purchaſe 
by the ſame. The firſt ſzrt of men are called ambitious: 
the other infenſible and careleſle of their reputation. Be- 
wweene which two extremes this vertue hath her place, 
to keepe the firſt from ſecking,not by vertue,butby cor- 
ruptio,deceit,or other vofit nzeancs to compaſle honors, 
dignitics,or authoritic,as many do,(landering and back- 
biring ſuch-as are competitors with them , or elſe moſt 
bafely Aartcring, and with cappeand knee crouching to 
thoſe that they thinke may yee!d them helpe, or fauour 
themiintheirpurchaſe, which they ſeeke and beg toſup- 


ply their owne ynworthineſſe:and to quicken the other, 
| whoſe: 
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+ uif5 mindes haueno care of their credit & reputation, 
butliucin baſecompanics,andeſtrange themſclues from 
all civil converfation, like brute and ſauage beaſts, And 
inthis reſpetis ſhe worthy high eſtimation,and neceſſa- 
ry forall them that eſteeme true honour (as they ought) 
to be the moſt excellent good among exteriour things: 
who neuerthelcſſe temper themſclues from ambition, ſo 
as they are notdrawneto commit any vile or baſe at for 
the O_\ ofthe ſame, but ſtrive eucrmore by ver. 
tue to purchaletheir honor & reputation, Neither is this 


vertue all one with Magnanimitie, becauſc it requireth 
not ſo extellentan habit as doth Magnanimirie, though 
they both be buſted about the ſame ſubiect: for between 
them is the like difference as is betweene Magnificcnce 
and Liberalitie, whereof we hauealrcady.ſpokcn. 

..' Veritie is the vertue which followeth in order, by 
whicha maninall his conuerſation,in all hisa&tions,and 


in al his words ſheweth himſclfe fancere and ful of truth, 
making his words and his deeds alwayes to agree, ſo as 
he neuer ayerh one thing foranother, butſtill affirmeth 
thoſethihgs thatare,and denieth thoſe thatare not. The 
two extremes of this vertue, are on the one fide diſlimu- 
lation or ieſting,called in Greeke 1roxia,and on the other 
ſide boaſting.,For ſome there are that ſecke by this vice 
fra reputation andcredit,or profit; or elſe eucn 
for fooliſh'delight give themſelues to vanting and telling 
ſuch .ſttange _ of themſclues, as though they bein- 
credible,yet wil tl ; phe haue men forſooth to belceuc 
them,” 'Others far the ſamereſpedts diſemble the good 
parts thathaplyare in them,&Reme willing to makem 
leevethattheirgood qualities-are not ſo great as they 
are; witha counterfeit modeſtic fainingalwayes toabaſc 
themlſclacs in ſuch ſott as men may eaſily diſcoucr them 
"tf: | to 
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eobe plaine porn , and thatynderpretence of hu. 
militicthey labour to ſer pride on horſebacke : yea fome 
even of meriment.or by long cuſtome of lying, thinke it 
ſufficientneuerto tell = thing bur LAS. cz and 
gelics, infomuch as in fine, though they wittingly 
kno truth,yet themſelues fal to beleeuingwhatthey 
ro bemoſt true. Betweene theſe to vices fitteth this 
bri ining vertueof Truth (as ſhe is a morall vertue) 
by which men vſe the benefit of their ſpeech to that true 
. for which it is beſtowed vpon them by God,and pur- 
chaſe to themſelucs notonely honourand prailc,but alſo 
truſt and credit with all men, ſoas their wordsare obſer- 
ned as oracles : whereas of the others, no man maketh 
more account then ofthe ſound of bels, or of old wiues 
eles. This is that excellentvertue that is of all others the 
beſt ficting a Gentleman,and maketh him reſpected and 
welcom in all companics: which made Pythagorasto ſay, 
that next vnto God, truth in man was moſt to be reue- 
renced: whoſe contrary likewile is of all other things the 
moſt vnfitting,the very deſtroicr of humane converſatis 
the mother of ſcandals, andthe deadly enemy of friend- 
ſhip : the odiouſneſſe whereof may be diſcerned by this, 
 thatalbeit we ſticknot ſometimes to confeſle our Eules 
though.they bevery great,toour friends, yet we are aſha- 

' med toletthem know that we haue told a lie. . | 
The vertue of Aﬀabilitie which ſucceedeth, is a cer- 
taine meane,, by which men ſceke ro liue and conuerle 
with others,ſo as they may purchaſe the fauor and good 
liking of all men, not forgetting their owne grauitie and 

tation, And becauſe there are ſome that thinke with 
pleaſing ſpeeches and pleaſant conceits to be welcom in- 
toall companics,they giue themſelues to flatter, ro com- 


| mendand extollcuery man, to footh all that they heare 
Ii ſpoken, 
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ſpoken,andftillto ſmile ar Ineuery mans face;pur- 
thereby in theend tobe eſteemed bur as ridicu- 
lous ſycophanty.or baſe fatterers ; and others, holding a 
contrary courſcncuer.fpeake word that may be gratetull 
Jour ar ag y mat, fuppolingthereby to be held 
forgraueand:;wile men, cuermore oppoling themſclues 
to whatothers (ay difpraifingal mens doings,and finally 
with frowning countenance-making themlelues odious 
mall companies. Therefore is this excellent vertue ſet as 
ameanetodiret men howto vic their words and beha- 
uiour in honeſtand ciuill conuerſation, that they may be 
gratcfull, For thereby they know how to diſtinguiſh the 
_ degrees andqualitics.ofperſons, of times, of places, and 
by diſcreete cariage to makethemſelues welcome cuery 
where, withourtouch-offlattery. And Afﬀabilitic reſem- 
bleth wr 8619098 friendſhip in the particularactions ther- 
of, both bauirg apurpolſe to pleaſe, & neuer to diſpleale. 
Buthetweene them there is this difference , that fricnd- 
ſhip dothallthings with a ſpecialtferuent affection inter- 
wraczwhereas Aﬀabilitie reſpecteth notthe 
murual aFedon;but only adecfire tobe generally accep- 
able and pleafing toall good men, to euery one in their 
{cucrall degrees and qualities, and without regard of the 
conditions before ſpecified. In theexcrciſe of which ver- 
tue, among ther < tons, this.is one principall,ne- 
uertoletpaſſea word ourof the mouth before it be con- 
kdered'andexamined whether it may offend any man 
orno.Formanymen. through lack of this conſideration 
have let dip words that they would afterwards have rc- 
dremedata bigb race, bur could not;zwhence ariſc often- 
times greatmiſchiefes, as dayly experience ſheweth vs. 
Laſtly,as the body hath need oof reſt after trauell, ſo bath 
me mind(oucrwearicd with ſtudy oraffaires)needof re- 


creation, 


creation,that it may return the freſher to be buiied again. 
And this overs is beſt found in certaine paſtimes or 
vied by gentlemen when they mcere to bem 

orator ho no baſeneſſe of rabemlinetſe is fr 
and therefore are theſe ſports properly called, recreations 
of the mind . But becauſe in ſuch meetings wheremen 
cometo paſſethetime together, they faile in their con- 
verſarion two wayes by exceffe, the one contrary to the 
othergrherefore is che meane which teacheth the tem 
ring of thoſe cxceſles,called the vertue of Vrbanitie,a c 
tine name, which in Engliſh we cannot better,and there. 
fore muſt giue it paſſe co be denizened among vs. The 
one exceſfle of too much,is, when men ſceke m ſuch aſ- 
femblics or meetings onely to make the company laugh, 
and lo they laugh,carenot whether the occaſion be giue 
of any wants ſpeech or ſcurilitic,or ouerbitrer taunting, 
_ without reſpect of perſons, andiftthey may breake a icſt 
vpon any man,cither preſent orabſent,they will not for- 
beareir to ſhew their wit, though it beneuerſomuch to 
the ſhameand ignominie of the partie; yea and they will 
laugh thereat themſelues ſo exceedingly, that they wall 
us others of force tolaugh at their laughter, though 
they miſlike their ſpeech . And ſuch men may be m 
termed jeſters,or knauiſh fooles, ſpecially if to their words 
they adde geſtures and countenances vndecent for ciuill 
men,not ſparingalſo ribald ſpeeches euen in the preſence 
of ſober and modeſt gentlewomen. A thing thatamong 
honeſt and vertuous men is moſt odious, whoſe conuer- 
fation ought to be farre from vncleannzſleormalice.Op- 
polite to theſe are certaine perſons, whoin all companics 
neuer let fall any witrie ſpeech themſelues, orany merry 
conceit; nor yet when they heare them proceed from 0- 


thers, will onceaffoord to grace them with ſo much as a 
'TE- ſmile: 
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ie: but rather bend the oy thereat, or ſceme not 
toknow or to conccine any delight therein , bchauing 
themſclues like rude clownes which want capacitic to 
comprehend the ſubſtance ofa pithy 8& pleaſant ſpeech. 
Thels Ariforlecalleth harſh and ruſtike fellowes. Now 
| berweene this ruſticity and this fooliſh icſting isthis ver- 
tue of Vrbanitie the meanc,which the Greeks call Eutra- 
pelia, and teacheth a man to frame all his ſpeeches in a(- 
ſemblics and meetings where he chaunceth to be for the 
reuiuing or recreating of his ſpirits, ſoas they may be 
ſharpe and wittie, andyet not bitter or ouerbiting toof. 
fend, nor yetto taxe or reproue any man ſo,as he may 
haue iuſt cauſe tocomplaine : though(toſay truth)a dil- 
creet or wittic ieſt cannot be much worth, or mouc men 
tolaugh,vnles it haue a certaine deccit or offence inten- 
ded towards ſome body, who neuerthelcfſe mult not be 
ſopricked, as he may haue cauſe tobe grieucd therear, 
butrather bemerry at the conceit. For ſince wordsand 
geſtures are the true tokens commonly of the qualitic of 
themind, he,that in his converſation cauſcth not the 
ſweetnes of his mind and thecandor of his nobleſt part 
to ſhine throughall his ations, words and geſtures, can- 
not beeſteemed a man of worth and vertue. He muſt 
- continually haue great regard to the time,place, perſons, 
andother Fexncxt Harhay according to which heis foto 
order his pleaſant conceirs and meny ieſts, not onely to 
moue meriment and laughter , but that withall hemay 
keepe hiz grauitie & dignitic, and eſchue aboueall things 
licentious & wanton ſpecches,which in.no wiſe become 
a manthatis deſirous to beare yp his reputation & credit 
asaciuill man, And thus hauing giuenyouaraſt of euery 
of the vermesaſſigned to wait vpon Magnanimity ſomc- 
what moreamply then mine author,who hath(in my 0- 
| | pinion) 


pinion)alittle too briefly touched them in the deſcripus 
of a. magnanimous man : I will now returne to his diſ- 
courſe again,by which I am cometo treate of Tuſtice;the 
efficacie and power wherof is ſuch, that ſome ſages haue 
held her only to be vertue,as if ſhe ſhould conraine in her 
al other verrues:and that the reſt thatare ſeucrally named 
* ſhould bebutas parts ofher, diuerſly intituled in reſpe 
ofthe divers obic&ts,abour which they are excrciſed. It is 
therefore to be conſidered, that this vertue is tobe raken 
two waics;the one when ſhe is generally conſidered,and 
then is ſhealoneal the vertues:in which reſpect Ageſilaws 
was wont to ſay,that where Iuſtice was,there needed no 
Fortitude. And Anti/thenes and Platolikewilc-were of 0- 
pinion, that he that was juſt needed no lawes, becauſe 
this vertue was ſufficient to keephim withinthe copaſſe 
ofliving wel and vertuouſly. The other way is, when ſhe 
is taken for one of the foure principall vertues , and fo is 
ſhea habit, whereby is knowne whatis iuſt, andthe ſarye 
isaccordingly deſired and done. This is that incorrupted 
Virgin, which the auncients ſortermed, becaulc ſhe is ſuch 
a friend to baſhfulnes and modeſty , by which men are 
made worthy reuerence, by which they learne the mca- 
ſure of diſtributions and commurations, giuing recom- 
penceto vertue as inuchas it deſeructh, not by equality 
of number, but by equality of meaſure : tro much vertue 
ogreatreward, to meane vyertue meaner recompence: and 
this is the Geometricalproportion which Ar:/forle ſpeaks 
of. For where much deſertis, though much be giuen, 

_ andlefle,whereteſſe is deſerued ,) and therewards com- 
pared together be ynequall;yet as they haue ſeucrally de- 
ſerued, : are equally rewarded, With fome example 
we ſhall make the thing more plaine.. Suppoſe here be: 
two veſſels, the one greaterthen the other, and that you: 
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them both with wine orother liquor, the leſſer ſhall 
neuertheles beas well full as the greater:andifthey both 
had ſpeech and vnderſtanding , neither could the one 
complaine for hauing too much,nor the othertoo little, 
both being full according to their capacitie, and ſo rece;- 
uing his due. In this fort doth Tuſtice diftribute to eucry 


one that whichis his due. She produceth lawes,by which * 


vertue is rewarded, and vice puniſhed . She correcteth 
faults and errours accordingrto their qualitic. She ſerteth 
vs in the dire way that leadeth to felicirie. She teacheth 
rulers and magiſtrates ro commaund, and ſubiccts to 0- 
bey: andrtherefore ſheis thetrue rule which ſheweth the 
- inferiour powers and faculties of the ſoule how to obey 
Reaſon as their Queene and miſtris. Which commaund 
of Reaſon, Plotmmus eſteemed tobe ſo important to be cx- 
erciſed over the paſſions, as he med hem only to be 
worthily called wiſe men, who ſubijcRed their paſſions 
infuch ſortto reaſon, that they ſhould never ariſc co op- 
polethem(elues againſt her. She inſtrueth man to rule, 
not onely himſelfe, but his wife, his children, and his fa- 
mily alſo. She preſerueth and maintaineth States and 
Common-weales, by ſetting aneuen courſe of cariage 
betweene Princes and their ſubiets . She maketh men 
vnderſtand , how the doing of iniury is contrary tothe 
naturcof ma, who's borne to be mild, benigne & gentle; 
andnotto be(as wild beaſts are)furious, fierce and cruel: 
for ſuch they are thathurtothers wittingly. And when 
iniuries happen to be done, ſhe diſtinguiſteth them, ſhe 
ſceketh tomake them equall, or to diminiſh chem, or to 
take them cleane away:euermore teaching vs this leſſon, 
that itisbetterto receiuean iniury then todo it, Itisſhe 
that maketh thoſe things thatare ſeuerally produced for 
the good of ſundry nations,common toall,by the T_ 
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af comtautation, of buying and ſcling,and-hauing in- 
uented coine, hath ſer it to be a law, ocrather a judge in 
cales of incqualitic, to fee that every man haue his duc 
and no mare, Finally ſhc tempererh with cquitie(which 
may be termed a kind of clemency ioyned to iuſtice) 
things ſeuerely eſtabliſhed by law, tothe end that exact 
juſtice may not proue to be exact wrong. And where as 
lawes not tempercd by diſcreet Iudges,are like tyrants 0- 
uer men:this cquitic was held by Plate to beof ſuch im- 
portance, that when the Arcaavars ſent vntohim , dcli- 
ring him to {ct them downe lawes to be ruled by, he vn- 
derſtandirg that they were a people not capableof equi. 
tie,refuſed fAarly tomake them any lawes atall. Czzeſs. 
lus (aid, that to be too iuſt,was not onely farre from hu- 
manitie,bur cue crucltteit felt, And Traianthe Emperor 
withed Princes to link cquitie & iuſtice together, ſaying, 
thar dominions were otherwiſe inhumanely goucrned. 
The &gyptians allo toſhew that lawes are to be admini- 
ſtred with equitic, expreſſed wuſtice in thetr. Hreroghifikes 
by alefrhand ope, meanipg,that as the left hand is flower 
and weaker then the right: ſo that iuſtice ought to be ad. 
uiſedly adminiſtred,and not with force or fury. And the 
opinion of ſome was, that the axes and rods which were 
accuſtomably borne before the Romane Conluls, were 
bound about with bands;to declare,that astheremuſt be 
a time to vnbind the axes before they could be vied to 
the death ofany man : ſo ought there to be a time to de- 
lib-rate for them that execute the law; wherein they may | 
eonſider whether that which the rigor of law commaun- q 
deth may not without impeachment of Tuſtice be rem- , l! 
and reduced to benignitic and equitie . To con- F 
clude, Tuſtice is ſhe that maintaineth common vtilitie, 


that giucth the rulc, the order, the meaſure and _— 
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ofall things both publike and priuate, the band of hy. 
mane conuerſarion and friend(hip. Sheitis that maketh 
man reſemble God, and ſo farre extendeth her pouer in 
the coniunction of mens minds, thatſhenort onely knit- 
ecth honeſt men together in ciuill ſocierie, but cuen wic- 
ked menand theeues, whoſe companies could not conti- 
nue,if amongtheir iniuſtices Iuſtice had not ſomeplace, 
She is of ſo rare goodneſle and (inceritie,that ſhe maketl; 
man,not onely to abſtaine from raking anothers goods, 
butalſo from coucting the ſame. 
. Indeed (faid M. Dormer) if Tuſtice be ſuch a vertue 
2s yau haue deſcribed,methinke that we haue'ſmal need 
of other vertues; for ſhe. comprehendeth them all within 
 herſelfe., 
_ - Sodothſhe(anſwered I)ifſhebe generally conſidered 
as before hath bin ſaid. But iF we call herto the company 
of the other vertues, as here we place her, ſhe hath as 
. muchneed of them as they of her, if ſhe ſhall produce 
thoſe effets which we haue ſpoken of. For as one vice 
drayeth another after it, as do the linkes of a chainc 
. the one the other: euen ſo are the vertues much more 
happily linked _ in ſuch ſortas they cannot be (e- 
uered. Butthougha man be endued with them all, yet is 
he calleda iuſt man, avaliant, a prudent, or atemperate 
man, according as heinclineth moreto this then to thar, 
orin his ations maketh more ſhew of the one then of 
the other: for our naturall imperfe&ion wil not ſufferany 
one man toexcelin themall;which mademe fay a while 
lirhens,that itisſo hardathing to be magnanimous,ſince 
the vertue of Magnanimity muſtbegrounded vpon all 
the reſt. Butto excell in iuſtice,is a thing moſt glorious; 
foritis{aid ofher,thatncitherthe morning ſtarrenorthe 
cuening ſtar ſhineth as ſhe doth, And Heliadus called / 
; the 
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the daughter of ups Cage elevficcath thar 
(s) er. rupon Plafolupp | 
 whoſocmbracedTuſtice contracted — In- 
ter the King of Gods and men,accountedtheiuſt man 
' had gotrenaplace very neecre vnto God. 
Verily (laid M.Dormer)and nqt without cauſe. For it 
rats him that will be iuſt to be voideof all vice,and 
furniſhed with all other vertues. And therefore me thin- 
keth,he that ſaid Tuſtice might wel be without Prudece, 
con(ideredill what belonged to Tuſtice. For Prudence is 
moſt neceſlary to diſcerne whatis iuſt fr6 what is vniuſt; 
anda good judgment therin can no man haue that wan- 
teth Prudence: without which iudgment, Tuſtice canne-. 
uerrule wel thoſe things that are vnder hergouernment, 
Andas Ageſs/aws (aid of Fortitude, ſo thinke I of Iuſtice, 
thatif ſhebe notguided by Prudence(which is aptly cal- 
led the cie ofthe mind)ſhe works more harme the good. 
You thinke truly (faid I)and of this vertue the courſe 
of ourauthor draweth meto treate, & to declare of what 
importance ſhe is to humane things,and how beneficial, 
But let me firſt put you in mind that hitherto bath bin 
ſpoken butof thoſe vertucs which haue their foundatis 
inthe vnreaſonable partrs'of the mind : of which mind 


they are the habits, ing in the meane betwixttwo 
extremes.and buſicd about the affects & ations of mtn., 
Likewiſe hath bin declared how the affects come from 


the powers or appetites of the ſoule, to wit, the 'concu- 
piſable and the iraſcible,and how all commendable ati- 
O from election,before which Counſelmuſt 
albcitwe made mentionthete of Prudence, yer 
itwas then referred to a fitter place to talke thereof more 
largely, when thedrift of our diſcourſe ſhould bring vs 
thither, Now therefore being come to that place which 
1s proper to her, an bn”. IN Jo 
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oy further,you muſt vnderſtand that there be two 
yereues : for ſome are morall, concerning man- 
ners, ofwhich we haue diſcourſed hitherto, and thewed 
how they are grounded in thoſeparts of the mind that 
aredeuoide vt reaſon. Others are of the mind or vnder. 
ing,.inwhich ref] ery an called Intelleciue; 

and of them henceforth muſt be our ſpeech . But you 
muſt remember,that though it was faid,thatthoſe morall 
'vertues 119ranane inthoſe LIE _ vr wan- 
ring were td ht of reaſon. 
Ang chis lightof reaſo CL canatenerh mens a- 
ions)is nothing elſe but Prudence, which is a vertuc of 
thevnderſtanding, and therule and meaſure of all the 
morall vertues concerning our actions and affe<ts : euen 
as ſapience orwiſedome 3s the guide and gouerneſle of 
fpecularion. And forfomuch as reaſon is capable of two 
meellecivevertnes,whereof the one is actiue, and the 0- 
ther ſpeculative, this katter intendeth alwaics the know- 
edgeoftiuchs & the firſt is buliedabout the knowledge 

f what & good. Which good, when it is come tothe 

hei hsp 6 in ovraQtions,is the end of them, 
d then haue we attained [that furtheſt and abſolute 
cenmeor bound, yn which we haue directed all our ci- 
uillations HereuponP id,tharthere werein vs 
ewoprinciplesororiginall cauſes of doing ; whereof the 
ones themind;which cals vs rocontemplatis:the other 


is reaſon, guiding vs to ciuillactions; and from her doth 


tharwhich is good & faire never depart. And though it 
may beodiccted, rhaur-bothitheſe intelleiue vertues are 
_ exercifedin orabourthe knowledge of rruth, as indeed 


they bez yet isittobeaduentifed, thar it is ih divers rc- 
ſpecs thatthey be fo exerciſed. For that part which is ex- 
eaſedin contemplati6,is buſiedabour truth ſimply;that 
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is to ſay,about thoſe things that neuer change,and areal. 
wayes the ſame; as God firſt of all; then all the vniuerſall 
things which nature hath produced: about which Pru- 
dence hath nothing to do to buſte her ſelfe, becauſe they 
are not ſubiet to mans counſell, nor to his election: and 
of ſuch things properly is truth the ſubieR : which cruth 
(as Plato laid) is the guide tolead men toal goodnes. But 
Prudence worketh properly abour ſuch thingsasare ſub- 
tettochange;and _ be & not be;may be done or not 
done;and(when al is ſaid)are fortunable:of which there 
is no certaine and infallible truth, as is of things eternalL 
Neuertheles Prudence in this inconſtancie of things ſen- 
ſible,fecketh alwaycs to apply itſelfro that whichis moſt 
likely to.happen , and doth ſeeme moſt probable tothe 
diſcourſe of reaſon . And this alſo is that truth about 
which ſhediſcourſerh,ſecking ſtill ro chuſe thatwhich is 
or ſeemeth to her beſt and moſt faire. Without Prudence 
can no vertuous operation be brought to paſſe . For ſhe 
onely foreſceth and knoweth what is conuenient and 
ſeemely: and withholdcth a man atall times from vice 
orany voluntary wicked aQion:ſothathethartis not ho. 
neſt cannot be prudent. It is neither art norſcience, but 
an habir of the mind, neuer ſeuered from reaſon, in the 
diſcourſing of thoſe things about which man is to vie 
reaſon,for priuaceor publike benefir.So as it may well be 
fid, that in reſpec of the ſubicR itisall one with thar 
ſcience whichis called Ciuil:but in reſpe& ofthe reaſon 
of the one & of the other, they be differct.For Prudence 
is in theprudent man principally for his priuatgoodand 
rofit,and next for the publike weale:butthe ctuil or po- 
itike man conſidereth that which is profitable to the 
Common-wealth . Andthough both be buſted about 


the benefir of mankind according to realon, yet ſofarre 
Kk 2 forth 
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forth as the prudent manreipeReth his priuat good, it is 
calledin him Prudence.Butwhenit is applied tothe yni- 
uerſalcomoditic of the Comonweal,itis called the ciuil 
faculticor ſcience, Which facultic withoutprudence wil 
be of ſmal effet in goucrnment:therule wherot it fetch- 
eth fro Temperance,which is called the preſerucr of Pru- 
dence.Neuerthelesthe prude& man may at once prouide 
both for his private affaures 8& for the publike, though his 
office be rather to comand others to execute things then 
todo himſelf. Andalbeit in that point Socrates was decei- 
ued,faying that Prudece was all the vertucs together, yer 
isſhe infeparable acompanio vntothem all,as it ſhe be 
taken fr6 them,they remaine ofſmal valew or cffe&t.The 
office of this yertue, is to conſider what is profitable,and 
toapprehendit:and likewiſe toeſchew all that is hurtful. 
And todiſcourſe of things ſenſible and vſuall,thereby to 
ſhew what is fitto be choſen,and what to be forſaken. In 
regard wherof Plato ſaid that Prudence guided vs to hap- 
incs of life, and imprudence made vs miſerable and vn- 
ppie: affirming that ſhe onely directed vs to do all our 
affaires wel,yea & toknow our felues. Among the repre- 
ſentations of vertues, Prudence is commonly ſet witha 
looking-glas in her hand: which by all likelihood is done 
togiuevs to vnderſtad,that as the glaſſe being cleerc ſhe- 
weth a man his face;ſoPrudencewel vſed ſhewes to him 
 himfelf,making himtoknow wharheis,and to what cnd 
created, The knowledge wherof works in him,that as he 
| trauelsto attain for himſelf profit 8& goodnes;ſo acknow- 
wot. 1 omen tobe borne forthe good alſo of others, 
euoreth to direc the affaircs alſo ofhis parets, friends 
and Comon-weale to the ſame end of profit & goodnes. 
Nowalthough ithath bin ſaid, that Pudence is a ſcience 
 ofgoodandeuil,yetis itto bevnderſtood that ſhe is not 
properly termed a ſcience; but is (as was faid euE now Jo 
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farfr6 it,that ſhe is buſted about things caſual which may 
happenandnothappen, wherof there can be no certaine 
ſcience:wherasScience laboreth about things certaine& 
eternal. Prudence conſidereth whatis profitable& good, 
Science ſearchethout truth ſimply. Andas theſe two be 
different the one f6 the other : ſo is there difference be- 
tween the wiſe man & the prudent. Forthe wiſe man be. 
ing ſtil buſtedabout the caules of things and the maruel- 
lous effects which they produce by the meancs of Gods 
goodnes,is as it were out of the world, litle reſpecting any 
profit , which the prudent hath ſtillregard vnto. For the 
wiſemi hath his mind alwaicsraiſcd to the conteplation 
ofſublime things,whereby theſe baſer of the carthſeeme 
to him worthy no cſtimation, the rather becauſe he kno- 
weth right well that nature hath need of very little to ſu- 
ſtaine her. And although Plazo ſay that thoſe men are cal- 
led wiſe, who by the light of reaſon, know what is profi- 
table,not onely for themſclucs and particular perſons, bur 
generally for the commonwealcghe there vſeth the name 
of a wiſe man according tothe comon maner of ſpeech, 
and not properly.Butthat you may the better vnderſtad 
my authors meaning, you muſt giue meleaue toenlarge 
a licle the ground of this his diſtinion. Youare therfore 
to conſider,that there be three ſeucral thingsin vs,towit,. 
ſenſe and feeling,vnderſtanding and appetite. Of which 
the firſt is the beginning of no action properly,becaule it 
is5common tovs with brute beaſts, whoare not ſaid todo 
any action, for that they want iudgement and cletion. 
The appcrire,ſo farre forth as itis obedient toreaſon, ci- 
ther followeth or eſchueth things preſented thereunto: 
andin this part Counſell hath place and election,as hath 
bin formerly ſaid : which eleion is the inducement to 
ation, for thereby we worke cither good or euil;and it is 


prouoked by the appetite, though reaſon brideling the 
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concupiſcible deſire be the miniſter of good eleQis.But 
the ynderſtanding ſtretcherh furder then ſo.Forit trauels 
about things eternal,neceflary,and ſotrue as they neuer 
change,nor can beany other then as by nature they haue 
bin framed. But it is buſted abour this truth two manner 
of wayes ; for cither it ſceketh the knowledge of princi- 
ples, from whence true concluſions are drawne; or clle 
ofprinciples that be the origine of things. If we conſider 
the vnderſtanding accordingto the firſt manner, it bree- 
deth ſcience in vs, which commeth from the knowledge 
of true principles,which are the grounds of true conclu- 
tons. Andin this fort do we knony all things naturall and 
corporall, yet erernall and immutable, as cauſes naturall, 
natureher ſelfe,time,place,the elements, heauen,the firſt 
mouer,ſo farre forth as he is applied to a moucablc body 
(foro far forth as he is a ſimple ſubſtance, vnmoucable, 
indiuiſible,free from all change:and as he isalone by him 
ſelfc infinite,neither body,nor vertue contained in a bo- 
diegthe firſt ofall things naturally moucd, yea before the 
matter it ſelfe, 8 al other the properties attributed to that 
{unple,pureand divine nature, it isathing not appertai- 
ning to the naturall Philoſopher to treate ofhim)and gc- 
nerally all other things natural. But taking the vnderſtan- 
dingaccording tothe ſecond way, it raiſeth vs vp tothe 
knowledge of thatdiuine power, from which all things 
rand ſmall, mortall and immorall,haue their begin- 
ning:and this knowledge is called wiſedome: which,to- 
gether with vertue,weattaine by the meanes of Philoſo- 
phic,the onely ſchool.miſtris of humane and diuine lear- 
ning,and the true guide to commendable life and vertu- 
ous actions, beingjindeed the ſt gift that God gi- 
uethto man in this tranſitorylife. Now as theſe vertucs 
before ſpecificddirect vsto that perfecteſt end that man 
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in this world can attaine vnto by his vertnous deeds : 16 
doth this habit, called wiſedome,condu@him to a farre 
more excellent end then this ciuill or politike end. And 
ifthat which vertue guideth vs vnto, be worthy to be cal- 
led perfe& in this world, this other (which wiſedome 
kadceth vs vnto) may well betermed moſt perfect : be- 
cauſe this divine habit addrefleth vs tothe knowledge of 
the moſt pure, ſimple, and excellenteſt nature, which is 
Godeternall and immorall, the fountaine of all good- 
neſſe,and infallible truth, theonely andabſolutereſt and 
uiet of our ſoules & minds. For which cauſe ?/ato ſaid, 
that humane things, if they were compared to divine, 
were vnworthy the employing any ſtudy in them, as be- 
ing of no price or eſtimation atall:for they arerather ſha- 
dowes of things then things indeed,, cucrmore flecting 
and ſlippery,as dayly experience teacheth vs. Butbeing 
as we are among men, and ſet toliue and conuerſe with 
them ciuilly,the ciuill man muſt not giue himſelfro con- 
eemplation,to ſtay vpon it as wiſedome would perſwade 
him,vntill he have firſt employcd his wit and prudence 
to the good and profit as well of others as of himlelfe. 
Giving them to vnderſtand,how man is the perfetion 
ofall creatures vnder heauen,and placed as the center be- 
eweenethingsdiuineand mortall : and ſhewingtothem 
howgreart'is the perfection of mans mind, make them 
know how vnworthy & vnfit itis for a mito ſufferthoſe 
parts that he hath common with brute beaſts ro maſter 
and ouer-rule thoſe by which he is made not much infe- 
riourto dinine acatures :-and caufing them to lift 
their minds to this conſideration, inſtrutthem ſd todif- 
poſe and rule through vertuous habits thoſe parts which. 
of themſclues are rebellious to reafon, as they may be. 
$2ced toobey her nootherwile then their Queene and 
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miſtris: and through Fortitude, Temperance, Tuſtice 
and Prudence, with thereſt of the vertues that ſpring 
 fromthem, frametheir behauiour, and dire& all their a- 
Rions tothatend which we haue intituled by the name 
_ ofciuill felicitie, to wit, that action or operation 
according to vertue ina life, whereof hath for- 
merly bin largely diſcourſed. Whichfelicitie onceatrai- 
ned, isof thatnature, that noman which is poſſeſſed 
thereof can become miſerable or vnhappie. For vice only 
can reduce man to be miſcrable,and that is cuermore ba. 
niſhed from felicitie , whoſe conuerſation is onely with 
vertue:to whom ſhe is ſo faſt linked and ticd in themind 
of man, thathe hath no power to diſſolue or ſcucr the 
fame. Andthis fdicitic is not only a degree, bur cucn the 
very foundation of that other, which we may attaine by 
the meane of wiſedome .. Forafter we haue once ſetled 
andgoundedour {clues in the morall vertues, and done 
well in reſpe of ourſelues, and alſo holpen others as 
muchas we could, we may then raiſe our thoughts toa 
highier conſideration , and examining more inwardly 
our owne eſtate, find thatthis moſt excellent gift of vn- 
'4 ing hath bin giuen vs toa further end and pur- 
poſe then this humane felicitie:and therfore bend all our 
witstoa better vicof our ſclues, which is to rake the way 
of thatother felicitie,ſo to place ourſelues, not onely a- 
bouethe ordinary rankeofmen, but cuen to approch 
(as neere asourfrailtie will permit)to God himſelfe, the 
laſtend of all our thoughts and ations. From this per- 
fot knowledge of our ſclues we aſcend by degrees to 
{ucha heighr,as leaitingall worldly carts, we apply alour 
ſtudic3 to the ſearchingofdiuine things, tothe end that 
by attaining the vnderſtanding and\knowledge of our 
maker, andthe Creator ofall things ;: we niay ny 
| diſcernc 
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diſceme that whatſocuer- is here among vs on earth, is 
bur ſmoke and duſt : and that tobe cuen ghutted withall 
the 
- ſmoke, andaſhadow of the true good which is aboue. 
And lo ry, thatthemind is the trueman, .giuen 
vntovs of ſpeciallgrace to guidethe body, we may turne 
our ſelues tothat happineſle which maketh vs immortal, 
by railing the mind to the height of that heauenly felici- 
tie:the ſweetneſſe and delight whereof, is fo much grea- 
ter then that of humane felicitie, (though without this 
the other cannot be) as the habit of that excellent power 
ofthe vertue intelleiue, is employed about a more no- 
ble obicR,then that which thevertue actiue doth intend. 
For it is euermore buſied about things erernall and vni- 
uerſal,and about the contemplation of the moſt highand 
gracious God. Ofthis excellent degree of felicitic hath 
Ariſtotle ſpoken in his firſt and tenth books of Ethikes, 
declaring how ir ought to be the finall end of all our © 
rations, and hath attributed this exccllentkind of fa y 
tothoſemen only whoare properly called Sages or wiſe 
men:becauſe they, by the meanes of ations and of ſci- 
ences, finding tae theſe mortall things arenot able to 
bring aman to full and perfect happineſle, do fo raiſe 
therſelues from theſe baſer cogitations, as they apply 
their mind and vnderſtanding. wholy to the knowledge 
of diuine eſſences. And ſuch men(ſaith he)as haue attai- 
ned that degree, are rather to be eſteemed diuine then 
humane. For whiles they lie in contemplation, they are 
not like men living among men, compoledof body and 
ſoule, but as divine creatures freed from morrall affecti- 
ons ariſing from the body,and bent onely to that which 
may purchaſe the neuer-ending felicitie of the ſoule, 


which according to Plato and Ariftorle,is the trueman. 
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that this life can affoord,, is but a poſſeſſion of 
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Andtothis opinion didour Sawiour Chriſt (who is the 
infallible veritic)giue authoriticand confirmation, when 
hefaid, that we ought to haue ſuch care of that ſoule 
which is in vs according to the image of God , that we 
ſhould .cſteeme nothing (how great or precious ſocuer 
the world cſteemed it)at ſo higharate,as for the purcha- 
fing thereof we ſhould hurt or looſe the fame : for his 
words are, What auaileth it a man t0 gaine all the world and 
looſe his owne ſoule? By this opinion of theſe two Philoſo- 
phers,we may plainly vnderſtand,that euen in that datk- 
neſſe of auncient ſuperſtition, God had yetgiuen ſuch 
light ofreaſon to themindes of men to illumine them 
withall , that they aw how through ſciences and wiſe- 
domethey were toſeeke the way that ſhould leadethem 
to their perfect felicitie, that is, ro God Almightic him- 
ſelfe, whois ſuchan end as noother end can be ſuppoſed 
beyond him; but to himall other ends are directed, as to 
thetrueand moſthappieterme,boundor limit of all ver- 
ws and vertuousaQtions, and of cinillfelicitic it felfe, 
But becauſe that diuine part of the Intelleiue ſoule 
which is in vs, is to haue conſideration not onely of our 
preſent ſtate of life, but alſo to that eternitie,whercin our 
immortallmindes,madero the likeneſle of God, are to 
hue with him eternally. Therfore did 4:/tatle fitly reach, 
tharmen ought ro bendand framerheir minds wholy to 
that true and abſolute end : for that the minde being di- 
vine, itis his proper officeto ſeeke to vnite it ſclte to his 
firſtprinciple or beginning,which is God. Neither hath 
ts divine Maieftie of his tgrace beſtowed the 
vertue intelleRiue vpon man toany other end, then that 
he might knowitto be his ſpeciall dutie to raiſe himſclte 
to him, as ro the author and free giuer of all goodneſle: 
andashe hath beſtowed on him a ſoule made to his _ 
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likenes,ſo he ſhonld therewith bend his endeuour tobe 
like him in all his aRions, as farre as the corruption con» 
trated by the communion of the bodie will permit. 
Which res; Je Platonikes conſidering , haue ſpoken 
much more largely thereof then 1rifotles, following 
therein the ſteps of theirmaſter, Bur ſome will ſay,that 
| Ariſtotle ſpake the eſſe thereof, thinking that the ſoule of 
man, euen concerning the vnderſtanding , was not im- 
mortall; becauſe it {cemeth ro theni, that whenthe ſoule 
hath no more the ſenſes of the bodie to ſerue her as in-- 
ftraments whereby ſhe vnderſtandeth andknoweth, ſhe 
ſhould no longer liue.For ſince nature cannot ſufferany 
thing to beidle in the world, and the ſoule wanting the 
bodice can haue no operation, therefore they thinke it is 
to be concluded, that with the bodic ſhe muſt needs fall 
and die: for thatif ſheſhould happen toremaine after ſhe 
were ſeparated from the bodie, yerſhe ſhould nothaue 
any operation, inſomuch as hauing the vnderſtanding 
for her proper operati6,and ſeeing ſhe cannot vnderſtand 
but by the miniſtery of the ſenſes, from which ſhe can 
' hauenohelpe when ſheis looſed from the bodice, it fol- 
loweth that ſhe hath no operation, and then muſt ſhe. be 
idle in nature, which is in no ſort to beallowed. Butmy 
author (as aforeis ſaid) doth thinke,that theſe men mit- 
take Ariſtotle, not conſidering that he,ſpeaking as ana- 
tural Philoſopher of the ſoule, was not to treate there- 
of butnaturally; andin ſo doing, was to reſtraine him- 
ſelfe within the boundsof nature:according to which,he 
is not to con(ider any forme ſeparate from the matter, 
from which we(as all other natural things) haue our bo- 
dies. This Ariſtotle conſideringand knowing,thatas ana- 
tural Philoſopher he was not to ſpeakeofthe Intellectiue 


ſoule, (aid, that vnderſtanding being ſeparated from the 
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other powers of the minde, as athing eternall, ſevered. 


from the corruptible part, it appertained not to him to 
treatethereof in that place , where he ſpake of the ſoule 
as ſhe was theaRor of the bodie, and vicd it as herin- 
ſtrument.For he ſaw wel inough,that though the vnder- 
| ſtanding = t16 09K. with the bodie, becauſe it was 
the forme thereofzyet was it not the ator of the body,1o 
asitſhould vie any member thereof as an inſtrument: 
but was onely aforme that was to exerciſe all the other 
powers of the other ſoules . For it is likewiſe Ariftotles 
opinion, that where the vnderſtanding is in things cor- 
ruptible , there hath italſo the faculties of all the other 
ſoules within it ſelfe. Which thing he ſhewed more 
cleerely in his firſt booke de Partibus Animalium , ſay- 
ing,thatto ſpeake of the IntelleRiue ſoule all that mighe 
be fayd, was not the office of a naturall Philoſopher. 
And this for two reaſons . The oneis, that the Intel- 
|ciue ſoule is noator of the bodie , becauſe ſhe hath 
\ inhernopartof motion, cither of her ſelfe, or acciden- 
rally .. For ſhe neither increaſeth nor diminiſheth the 
bodie , ſhe nouriſheth it not, nor maintaineth it; 
for. theſe are funRions appertaining to the, vegetatiue 
ſoule; ſhee chaungeth it not, nor moouecth it from 
place toplace; for thatis the office ofthe ſenſttiue ſoulc: 
and theſe be the motions which the bodice can haue 
from the ſoule (fauing generation and corruption, 
which: are changes made inn inſtant): therefore inal- 
much as ſhe is intellectiue, ſhe is not ſubict to the con- 
fideration of the naturall Philoſopher - The other rca- 
fonis, forthatthenaturall Philoſopher conſidercth not 
theſubſtances ſeparated from the matter, andthereforc 
his office is not ro conſider the excellence of the Intcl- 
kRiuc ſoulegwhichis not the aQor of the boeghough 
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ſhe be the forme thereof, And therefore Ariforle telleth 
vs in his fecond booke of Phyſikes, tharthe termie or 
bound of the naturall Philoſphers conſideration, is the 
Intelleue foule . For albeit he may conſiderthic ſoule 
ſo farreas ſhe moucth and is not moued as he may alſo 
the firſt mouer: yet doth he not conſider her cflence, 
nor the eſſence of the firſt mouer : for this appertainerh 
to the Metaphylike , who conſidereth of the ſubſtances 
ſeparaged and immortall . And hence commeth it 
that Friſior/e treating in his booke of Phyſikes of nature, 
as ſhe isthe beginning of all mouings andof relt; whe: 
he is come tothe firſt mouer whos immoueable, yer 
moneth all that is moued in the world, procceded nur 
any further to ſhew his nature : vnderſtanding right 
well , that the naturall Philoſophers office was nor,t9 


conſider any, thing that is ſiumply immoucable, as well = 


inreſpe& of the whole, as of the parts, as the fii{t moucr 
5. Butletvs (without queſtioning further thereupon) 
hold this for certaine, not onely by that which Chri- 
ſtian Religion teacheth vs , butalſo by that which 4r:- 
fotle hath held, that our ſoules are immorall. For if it 
were otherwiſe, we ſhould be of all other creatures that 
nature produceth the moſt vnhappie : and in vaine 
ſhauld 6s deſire of immortalitie (which all men haue) 
be giuen vatovs. Beſides that, man, as man, that is to 
ſay, asacreature intelleiue, ſhoukd not have that end 
which is ordained for him , which is contemphatiue fe- 
licitie Neither is it tothe purpoſe to lay, tharſuch fe. 
licitie is not attained by morall vertues, but by wiſe- 
dome only,or that there be but few ſo wile as to ſeek this 
excellent felicitie, and infinite the number of thoſe 
that thinke but little vpon it: for all men are borne 


apt yato it, if they will apply their minds vnto the ſame. 
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Andchoughamongallgenerationsofmen there ſhould 
be bur three or fourethar berirtheirendevour to arraine 
ir,chey onely were ſufficient ro proue our intention, be- 
cauſe it is moſt cerraine, that the number of fooliſh men 
is inftnite, who notknowing themſetues,cannottell how 
rovie themſelues,& dire&theirendeuoursto that which 
is the endof man.” Of whom'it is ſaid , People on 
whom night commeth before Sunne.-ſet . A wicked gene- 
ration, o_ _ fir = from'them _ 
cably,in as they can {carce'perceiue thar th 
haucliued.For ough ere beinfientely moteli chin 
this world then of quicke and elevated ſpirits, yet oughe 
not weto endure, that their negligence, who know not 
themmſclues to bemen, ſhould preiudice the mindes of 
ſuch as know what they are , and raiſe their thoughts 

to divine things. And therefore leauing ther o- 
pinions that will needs ſay, that CAriffole impioully and 
madly hath held the contrary, itſhall be beſt eo proceed 
in6urdiſcourſe of the felicitic thar is to be attained by 
contemplation. 6421908, 

I pray you(ſaid Capraine Caves!) fincethere is a con- 
trarietieof opinions amGg Philoſophers, concerning the 
immoralitic of theſoule, and that the knowledge therof 
appertainerhtothe better vnderſtanding ofthis contem- 
ru felicitie,let vs heare if yourauthor give any furder 

ight thereunto, ſince ſuch good fellowes ſeeke to caſt ſo 
darkea miſtbefore our eyes,vndcr the cloke of Ar/ftories 
opinion, Foralbeit you ſpake ſomewharof it yeſterday, 
ſo fatreagconcerned ourmaner ofearning according to 
Ariſtotle; yet was'it but by the way, and notas it concer- 
ned this felicitie* and ifſucha matter as this were twiſc 
repeated,it could notburbeprofitable to vs,though itbe 
ſomewhat troubleſome to you. 
a | © Where - 


\ Whereupon I ſaid: that whichmy authorwas not wil- 
ling to vndertake,you preſſe me vnto, as if you werethe 
ſameperſons,and had the ſame ſence that thoſe introdu- 
ccd by him had:and therefore ſince you alſo will haye it 
ſo, Iam content tocloſe vp this your feaſt with this laſt 
diſh;norwithſtanding that the eurning draw 0n,and that 
to/ſpeake thereof atlarge would aske a longtime . Bur 
knitting vp, as well as I'can, agreat volume in a little 
roome,t will deliuer vnto you that which the ſhortneſſe 
of ourtime wil permit,and pray with mine author his di- 
vine Maieſtic,who hath giuen vs an immorrall ſoule,that 
he wil vouchſafe vs his graceto-ſay ſo muchand no more 
of this matter,as may be to his glory, and to all our. com- 
forts, Know ye then that theſe men.that out of Ariſorles 
writings gather our intellective {oiile to be mortall, take 
fortheir foundation andground this;that the ſoule is the 
acor ofthe bodie,and vſeth it but after the maner before 
mentioned . And to maintaine this their opinian, they 
wreſt divers places of his vntruly, and contrary to the 
mind of this great Philoſopher,as (hatlbe deelazed vnto 
you, True it is, that white the intelletiue foule is the 
forme of the body ,ſhe hath ſome need of him to ynder- 
ſtand . For without the fantaſte we can vnderſtand no- 
thinginthis life, ſtace fromthe ſenſes the formes of all 
things are repreſented vnto vs,as yeſterday was declared. 
And this did Ariſtot/emeane to teach vs, when con 
tothe opinion of ſome former Philoſophers he laid, that 
ſenſe and vnderſtanding was notall one, although there 
be ſome fimilitude betweene them. And becante the ef- 
ſences of things are knowne by their operations , actor. 
roAriſterle; and that the intelletiue ſoule vnder- 


ding 
ſtanderh (which is a ſpiritual operatis,;) it followeth that 
ſimply ofher owne nature ſhe is all ſpuit, and therefore 
immortall, 
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1 REIN {cer would not be her pro. 
pertie.” Whereuncoallo-arifforleiagrecth, in ſaying, that 
ſomeparts of the ſoule arenot conioyned to the bodice, 
and therefore are ſeparable: arid that thevnderſtanding 
andthe c6templative power. was another kind of ſoule, 
and not drawne from rhepower of matter, as the othcr 
two are, whole ofis 'were ordained for the In- 
ralleRiiue ſoule, infomuch asſheis the forme of the bo- 
die : which ſheweth plainely/that ſhe is eternall and im- 
mortall, Andinthe twelfth ofhis Metaphiyſikes, making 
adoubr, whetherany forme remaine Ifter the extingui- 
ſhing of the matter, heſayd doubtfully of the other two, 
that not euery foule , but the Intelleftiue onely remai- 


ned. And here is to be nvred, that his opinion was not 


(though ſome would haueir ſo) that the fantaſic was the 
forme of the bodie,for that dicth withthe bodie, as ſhall 
be ſhewed hereafter : but he conſidered the vnderſtan- 
ding it ſclfe,as aſoule,and as the forme of the bodie; and 
notas a ſeparable intelligence; the loweſt of all others, 
and common toallmeti, 2s'T heophraltus and Themiſtius 
(though diuerfly)hagerhooght. Neither yet that it was 
God Almightie,as Alexander{uppoſcth : for God is not 
the formeof our bodies,nor hath any man euerdoubted 
whether God were immortall. Soas our vnderftanding 
is neither God, nor yet a ſeparate intelligence,comon to 
a!tm&,likethoſethatgouemean vniuerſal ſpheare,as they 
aboue mentioned haue thought, 8 as ſome ofour Chri- 
ſtians have dreamed, who being rai | 
dignitie, hauechoſen emkeriwllivieike Greeks vanity 
andthe Arabians, then fauourthe religious and true in- 
wy 709 of Ariftotles mind. Wherezs they ought rather 
to haue rooted ſuch opinions out of mens mindes,as apt 
to draw them.to perdition , and not to-maske _ 
(69 Wit 
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with the vizard of naturall Philoſophers : as if things na- 
eurall, that may ſeeme contrary to Chriſtianitie, were to 
 beſer before men in writing, to be confirmed by natu- 
rall reaſons apparant atleaſt, thougtt.not true, to per- 
ſwade their mindes amiſle'. But Johannes Gramaticus a- 
mong the Greekes hath declared 4ri/forles mind aright; 
and fo hath he thatis called the Angelicall DoRour in 
ſundry places as a moſt excellent ſpirit and a religious 
man, whatſocuer Scorus write againſt him. And what 
better teſtimonie neede we haue of the vanitic of theſe 
mens interpretations,then Ar;/forle himſelfe 5 who moſt 
effeRually ſheweth the ſame , where he ſayth, that the 
waxing old of man proceedeth not from the Intelleiue 
ſoule, but from the bodie wherein ſhe is (which neuer- 
theleſle is to be vnderſtood as ſhe is the forme thereof: ) 
and in ſo ſaying, declareth,that eucry man hath his Intel- 
letiue ſoule : which ſoule is a meane betwixt ſeparated 
fubſtances and corporall; and therefore partly ſhe com- 
municateth with the bodic ro informe the ſame, and 
partly ſhe vſeth (as proper to her) the vertue of the ſepa- 
rated ſubſtances(as muchas her nature may beare)in the 
vic of vnderſtanding. And finceitis cleerethat in nature 
the moſt perfect things containe the leſſe perfect, I can- 
not conceiue from whence proceederh the frenſie of 
theſe men, that will rather draw the ſoule Intelleiue to 
be morrall then immorctall; ſecing that ro vnderſtand 
is the moſt ſingular operation thar the ſoule hath , and 
co whom the powers of the other ſoules are referred , as 
tothe berterend, and obey as hand-maides to their mi- 
ſtreſle, in ſuch as propoſe ro themſelues toliue like men. 
Neither doth the reaſon alledged by ſome ſerue , who 
fay,that becauſe there is great imperfection inthe Intel- 
Iciucſoule in compariſon of the og intelligences, 
Mm it 
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268 A Diſcourſe 
it ſheweth the ſame to be morrall.. For if this reaſon 
were true, they might as well by the ſame conclude, 
that the ſeparate intelligences were alſo mortall . For 
| ſince cArifloile ſayth, that onely the firſt intelligence 
(who in hphn is the firſt mouer ) is perfect; and 
that all the other compared to him are vnperfcR, ( ins- 
ton being intheſe mens fancie the cauſe of mor- 
talneſſe) ir muſt follow, that as imperfect, they ſhould 
be morrall : which is as contrary to ri/tozles mind, as 
any thing can be . Wherefore we muſt not ſay, that im- 
perfection in the intelleRiue ſoule (in reſpect of the in- 
relligences ſeparated) cauſerh the ſame to die with the 
bodie, ſince her office dependeth not on the bodic : but 
it isonelyto be fayd, that ſhe ceaſeth to informe the bo- 
die through the defect thereof, 8 not of her ſelf; who be- 
ing freed from the bodie , remaineth neuerthelcſle per. 
fect in her being. For albeit ſhe haue ſomereſpet to the 
bodice whiles ſhe informeth the ſame, yer hath ſhe not 
her abſolute being from it. And therefore fayd 1: 
#otle, that the vertue of the ſenſe is not equall to the 
vertue of the vnderſtanding ; for that a mightic or 
ſtrong Senſtble, weakeneth, and oftentimes corrupteth 
the ſenſe; whereas from an excellent Intelligible, the vn- 
. derſtanding gathereth greater vertue : which thing 
could not be ſayd, if rhe vnderſtanding were as theſe 
people Mppſe, a ſeparate intelligence, wherof the par- 
ticulars did participate. Wherefore we muſt needs [ay 
he meant of the vnderſtanding of every particular man, 
as of the forme of this man,and that man : for he ſpake 
of the vrderſtanding of particular men, and not of 
tntelligences, as thoſe men hauebelike dreamed. And 
this ſheweth (howſoeuer any thinke the contrary) that 
as well the Agent vnderſtanding and the poſſible allo 
| (whercof 


(whereof this is ordained as marter to that, and both 
neceſſary to vnderſtand) are eſſentiall parts of the ſoule, 
and not two ſeparate intelligences, as T hemiſtine would 
haue them . The reaſon likewiſe which ſome alledee, 
is not good , when they argue, thatthe ſoule being the 
forme of the bodice, ſhould euerhaue adeſire, after ſhe 
were ſeparated from the ſame, to reunite her ſelfe againe 
thereunto : but the bodic being rottenand corrupted, 
her deſire in that behalfe ſhould be yaine. For Ifay, that 
ſincethe ſoule hath informed the body,ſhe hath doneas 
much as to her appertained , neither is ſhe to defireany 
further ( to ſpeake naturally ) then ſhe hath accomplt- 
ſhed : and therefore ſhe remaineth as a ſeparate intelli. 
ence.* Which hath made the Peripatertikes to affirme, 
at the ſoule ſeparated from the bodie, is not the ſame 
that ſhe was, when ſhe was in the bodiez becauſe that 
toyncd tothe bodic ſhe was the forme thereof, but ſepa- 
rated ſhecan no more be ſo. But this difticultie , which 
naturall Philoſophers haue not knowne how to reſolue 
as they ought, our bleſſed Saviour the Sonne of God 
hath fully reſolued,by rift ”__ the third day (notto 
ſay any thi o of others raiſed by him”) and promiling to 
vs the like reſurrection. 

This (ſaid my Lord Primate ) all true Chriſtians be- 
leeue : butſince we are debating of Ar;/forles opinions, 
where he ſaith, that the paſſible vnderſtanding dieth,and 
ſomeofhis Interpreters ſay , thar it is the poſſible vnder- 
ſtanding, how ſhall we make this to agree with the im- 
mortalitie of the ſoule? | 

Well inough { ſayd I: ) for they thatſo interpret him 
deceiue theſelues: for there is as great difference (as Ari- 
ſtotlehimſlfereacheth ) betweene the paſhble ſoule and 
the poſſible ſoule, as betweene that whichis cternall and 
M m 2 that 
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that which is corruptible. The paſſible vnderſtanding ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle is the fantalie, orthe imaginative or 
cogitatiue power,call it how you pleaſe,the which Aver- 
roes fayd was taken at large , but not properly for the 
vnderſtanding; andas an inward (enfe depending vpon 
the bodie, recciueth the ſenſible kindes from the com- 
mon ſenſe, and preſenteth them to the poſſible vnder- 
ſtanding, which is the place of the intelligible kindes or 
formes, as Ariffotie in ſundrie places declareth. And who 
fo ſhall well conſider T hemiftius, where he ſpeaketh of 
the multiplication of the vnderſtandipg, ſhall inde that 
he ſuppoſed it not as our Chriftian writers doe, but 
tooke the yertue fantaſtike for the vnderſtanding , mul- 
tiplicd in particular pcrlons. And therefore ſhe being 
mingled withthe bodie, faileth alſo with the ſame : and 
this is that interiour thing which CAri/otle ſaith is cor- 
rapted , whereby the vnderſtanding loſeth his ver 
tue (as ſhall be ſhewed ) which happeneth not to the 
poſſible vnderſtanding, becauſe it is an eſſentiall part of 
the Intelleiue ſoule, not mingled withthe bodice, and 
free fromany paſſion , asadiune ſubſtance. Of which 
bodie ſhe vieth no part for her inſtrument to vnder- 
ſtand, though ſhe haue neede ofthe fantaſie to recciuc 
the Intclligible formes whiles ſhe is the forme of the bo- 
die. Andthis neceſſitie, which the vnderſtanding, hath 
of the fantaſie to vnderſtand , ſheweth the contraric of 
that which theſe fcllowes inferre, who hold the vader 
ftandingto-bemornall in thatreſpet. For by this itap- 
peareth, that the vnderſtanding proceedeth not from the 
power ofthe matter :for if {oit were , it ſhould haveno 
neede of the fantaſie, but ſhould itſelfe be the fantaſic: 
andtherefore Ariſtotle right well perceiuing that our vn- 
&tſtanding. was. not fantaſic, nor vicd anic part ws 7% 
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body for an inſtrument, ſayd, thatthe vnderſtanding 
came from abroad, as ſhall be declared. It is therefore no 
conſequence to ay, thar becauſe the paſſible ſoule 
dicth, therctore the poſlible foule likewiſe is mortall, 
Yea bur (ſaid M. Spencer) we haue fr6 Ariftorle , that 
the poſſible vnderſtanding ſuffreth in the act of vnder- 
ftanding:andtoſuffer importcth corruption; by which 
reaſon it ſhould be morrall as is the paſſible. 
Neither is that reaſon ( quoth | ) ſufficient: for al- 
though the name of ſuffering agree with the poſſible 
vaderſtanding , and with the aſfible (leauing the dif. 
ference betiweene Alexander and Ariftorlein that point) 
the reaſon and manner in them is different. For the ſut: 
fering of the: paſſible vnderſtanding tendeth to the de- 
ſtruction thereof, whereas the ſuffering of the poſſible 
is to the grearer perfection of the fame . And for this 
cauſe Ariſtotle telleth vs, thatthe ſuffering of the ſenſes, 
and that of the vnderſtanding are not both of one na- 
ture : becauſe the firſt breedes deſtruction, and the la- 
ter perfection ; and that therefore an excellent Intelligi. 
ble giueth perfection to the vnderſtanding, whereas 
an excellent Senſible corrupteth the ſenſe . Burndt ha- 
uing any other word meete to cxprefle this ſuffering of 
the v te 
ſame that agrecth to the paſſible , though thereaſon of 
them both be veric diucrſe. The poſſible vnderftanding 
(as hath bene ſayd alreadie ) being the place of the Intel- 
ible formes, ſtandeth in reſpect of the Agent vnder- 
ſtanding, as the marterin reſpect of the forme : forthe 
firſt is but in-power ( for whichreſpect Awerroes called it 
the materiall vnderſtanding : ) and this later 1s in act. 
Andthis Agent vnderſtandfng,by illumining the tormes 


which arc in himas blind ( even as colours are in things 


erſtanding , whiles it is in that act, we vſe the, 
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before they be made apparent tothe eye by the illumi- 
nation of light ) vnderſtandeth thekinds of things , and 
ynderſtanding them vnderſtandeth itſelte. For in ſpiri- 
tuall things, that which vnderſtandeth and that which is 
ynderſtood, becomeall onething : and _—_ ſelfe a- 


bout the vniuerſall kinds, vnderſtandeth withall , things 
particular. And this is that which the poſſible vnderſtan- 
ding ſuffereth from the Agent, recciuing thereby that 
perfection which you haue heard, 

Why (ſaid Maiſter Spenſer ) doth it not ſeeme, that 
Ariſtotle when he ſaith , that after death we haue no me- 
morie, that he meant that this our vnderſtanding was 
mortall? For if it were not ſo, manſhould notloſethe 
remembrance of things done in this life. 

Nay ( anſ{weredI) what a fillie part had it bene of 
Ariſtotle rather, ifhe had thought the intelletiuc ſoule 
to be mortall , toſay that we remembred nothing after 
' ' this life, when nothing of vs ſhould haue remained: And 
therefore it may ſerueto prouc the immorralitie of the 
ſoule, and not the corruption, as you ſurmiſe ( onely for 
arguments ſake) that truth may be ſifted out. But ournot 
remembringthen , commeth from the corruptible part, 
which is the vertue of the fantaſie: which being a power 
of the ſenſitive ſoule, that keepeth in ſtore the remem- 
brance of materiall things , that vertue which ſhould rc- 
preſent them failing in vs, we cannot remember them 
after death . For the memorie is no part of the vnder- 
ſtanding, but of the ſenſitiue ſoule:and therefore Ari/fo- 
zh ſaid,that memorie came from ſenſe,inſfomuch as crea- 
tures wanting reaſon haue memorie, though they hauc 
not rememoratigg as man hath : for thereto is diſcourſe 
required ; which according to Ari/otle is nothing el(c 
but an aQtion of the vnderſtanding in the yertue imagt- 

natiue. 
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natiue. Which thing ncither in thoſe creatures deuoid £ 


reaſon, nor yet in ſeparated intelligences can haue place, 
becauſe thoſe want diſcourſe, and theſeare pure acts (as 
Philoſophers call them. ) 

Dothnot Ariſtorle (ſayd my Lord Primate ) in his E- 
thikes ſay,thatthe contentmets and the troubles of thoſe 
which liue , appertaine vnto the dead , and breedethem 
gricte or delight? And how is itthenthat he ſhould ſay, 
we have no memorie after this life * 

Ariſtotle in that place (ſayd I ) ſpake in reproofe of 
Solon, who had ſayd , that no man could be accounted 
happietill after his death: and meant there to ſhew, that 
akhoogh it were graunted that man had memorie after 
his death , of things done in this life, yet could he notbe 
happic whenhe was dead , by reaſon of the ſtrange acci- 
dents which this life bringeth foorth : and therctore he 
ſaid not{imply that we remember;but that ſuppoſing we 
did, yet could wenot be happie when we weredead, fo 
mY g00d his opinion againſt So/on by naturall rea- 

on. 

Yet (ſayd Maiſter yu ) lermeaske you this que- 
ſtion; if the vnderſtanding be immorrall, and multiplied 
ſtill to thenumber of all the men, that haue bene, are,and 
ſhall be , how can it ſtand with that which AriFotletel- 
leth vs of multiplication , which ( ſaith he ) proceedeth 
from the matter; and things materiall are alwayes cor- 
ruptible : % 

Marrie (Sir faidT ) this is to be vnderſtood of mate- 
riall things, and not of Incelligible and ſpirituall , ſuch 
as is the vnderſtanding. And that the vnderſtanding 
miehrtremaine after the matter were gone, as the forme 
of the bodie , he hath (as before 15 i ) declared in his 


Mctaphyſikes , affuming the IntelleRtiue ſoule to be 5-4 
pctuall, 
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petuall, though it be ſeparated from the bodie, whoſe 
forme it was. | 

* Bur how comethit to paſſe ( replied Maiſter Spenſer) 
that the ſoule being immortallandimpaſſible, yet by ex- 
- perience we ſeedayly, that ſheis troubled with Lethar. 
gies, Phrenſies, Mclancholie, drunkenneſle , and ſuch o- 
ther paſſions, by which we ſec her ouercome , andto be 
debarred from her office and function. 

Theſe (quoth I) are paſſionsof the vertue cogitariue, 
fantaſtike, or imaginariue , called by Ariſtotle ( as I haue 
faidalreadie) the paſſible vnderſtanding z and not of the 
IntelleRiue ſoule. Which paſſible vnderſtanding bein 
- aninward ſenſe, and therefore tyed to the bodic , feclerh 
the paſſions ofthe ſame; whereby itis offended,and can- 
not performe his office towards the other , but runneth 
intoſuch inconueniences by reaſon of his infarmity,and 
for want of reaſons direQion. And whereas Hippocrates 
Gith that they that being ſicke in minde , and touched 
with anie corporall diſcaſe, haue little or no feeling of 
painez it ſheweth plainely that itis as I hauc ſaid. Forit 
you markeit well , this word fee/eexplancth the whole, 
fance feeling isa properric of the Senſitive ſouleand the 
ynderſtanding feeleth not. And in like manner are the 
words of Ar:ſtotle to be vnderſtood , where he ſaith, 
that ſuch whoſe fleſh is ſoft are aptto learne , and they 
that are mclancholy to be wiſe . For that the Senſitiue 
vertue taketh more ca{ily the formes or kindes of things 
in ſuch ſubiccts according to their nature, and repreſen- 
teth them tothe nderſts.ing, from whence knowiedge 
and vnderſtanding proceedeth , as yeſterday was ſayd. 
Andthis happeneth not onely in theſe paſſions, butalſo 
inall other alterations, as of gladnefle, of forow,of we 
andoffeare, with ſuch like which appertainenor to the 

| vndetſtan- 
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ynderſtanding , to which ( ſayd 4riſorle ) who, would 
aſcribe ſuch affes , might as well ſay that the vnder- 
ſtanding layed bricke to build , or caſt a loome to 


WEAUC, 


Why,(fayd M. Spencer) doth your author meane (as 


ſome hauenor ſticked cuen in our dayes toaffirme) that 
there are in vs two ſcueralll ſoules , the one ſenſitiue 
and morrtall , and the other Intelletiue and Di- 


uine? 


herefie as well in Philoſophie as in Chriſtianitie. For 
Ariſtotle teacheth vs, that the Vegetatiue and Senſitiue 
ſoule, or theis powers, were in the ſoule Intellectiue, as 
the triangle is in theſquare : which could not be if the 
ſenſitive were ſeparated from the Intelleiue. And ſpea- 
king of the varictie of ſoules, and of their powers, he 
ſayth , thatthe Senſitive couldnot be without the Ve- 
etatiue, butthat this latter might well be without the 
| Ha! : and that all theother vertues of all the three 
ſoules are in thoſe creatures that haue reaſon and vnder- 
ſtanding. It cannot therefore be ſayd (according to 4r-- 
flotle) that the Senfitiue ſoule in man is ſeuered from 
the Intelleiue. And becauſe man participateth (as hath 
bene fayd) of all the three faculties of the ſoules, I ſeenot 
why theſe fellowes that mention two, ſpeake not of all 
three as well, ſeeing that in man are the operations of all 
three . For if they ſay that it ſufficeth to ſpeake of the 
Senſitive, by which man is aliuing creature, and con- 
caineth the Vegetatiue; why ſhould they notas well ſay, 
that the Intelletiue alone includeth both the otherz2and 
chen is there no need of ſeuering atall. By which it ma 
appeere,that this frantike opinion gathered from the Al- 


ſarians, is notonely contrary to — but toreaſon 
n it 


Nothing leſſe (ſaid I) for that I hold were manifeſt | 
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it ſelfe. For Ariſtotle ſaith, that all things haue their be. 
ing from their formes z and that in naturall things, the 
more perfect containe the leſle perfet , when the leſſer 
. & ordained for the more : and that therefore oncly the 
IntelleQiueſoule which containeth within it the natures 
of both the others , is the onely and true forme of man, 
malgre all ſuch dolts as would haue man to be (by rea- 
fon of diucrs formes ) both a brute and a rcalona- 
ble creature, who ſecke to ſet men aſtray from the right 
way with ſuch fanaticall deuices . Letvstherefore con- 
clude with Ari/orle, that both thepaſſible and the poſſt- 
ble vnderftandings arc vertues of the Intellectiuc foulc, 
inſomuch as ſhe 1s the particular and proper forme of c- 
ucry man, andthatasa humane ſoulcſhe is cuctlaſting, 
impaſlible , not mingled with the bodice, bur ſcucrcd 
from the ſame, ſimple and divine, not drawne trom a- 
ny power of matter, but infuſed into vs from abroadc, 
not ingendred by ſecede : which being once freed from 
the bodie (becauſe nature admitteth nothing that is 1dlc) 

1s altogether bent and'intent to contemplation, being 
then (as Philoſophers call it) ads pars, a pure vnder- 
ſtanding, notnecding the bodie cither as an obicd, or 
as a ſubiet. In conſideration whereof Ariſtotle layd, 
that man through contemplation became diuine ,; and 
that the true man (which both he andthis divine ma- 

ſter agreed to be the minde) did enioy thereby (not 1s 

a.mortall man liuing in the world., butasadivine crea- 

eure) that high felicitic, to which, ciuill felicitic was or- 

dained;and attained to wiſedome & fcience,after the cx- 
erciſe of the morall vertues, as meanes to guide and con- 

duct him tothe fame. And notimpertinently have the 

Platonikes ( following their maſter in that point) ſayd, 


that nature hadgiuen vs ſenſe, not becauſe we __ 
ay 


lifr vp our minds,as to our chicte and moſt perfeRt good: 
for he onely is our ſammum bonum, For tothem it ſee- 
med that the man whom contemplation had raiſed to 
ſuch a degree of felicitie, became all wholy vnderſtan- 
ding by that light which God impartcth to the ſpirits 
that are ſo purged through the exerciſe of morall ver- 
tucs; which vertues ;arerermed by Plato the purgers of 
' themind: ſtirring vp therein a moſt ardent defire to for. 
ſake this mortall bodic, and to vnire it felfe with him. 
And this is that contemplation of death which the Phi- 
lolophic of Platocalleth vs vnto . Forhe that is come to 
this degree of perfection, is as dead to the world and 
worldly pleaſures, becauſe he confidereth that Godis the 
center of al perfections,& thatabouthim al our thoughts 
& defires are to be turned & employed. Such doth God 
draw vnto himſelte , and afterwards maketh them par- 
takers of his toyes cuerlaſting:giuing them in the meane 
while a moſt {weer taſt euen inthis life of that other lite 
molt happie, and thoſe exceeding delights, beyond 
which ao defire can extend,nor yetreach vnto the ſame. 
Soas bcing full of this excellent felicitic, they thinke e- 
ucry minute of an houre to bea long time that debar- 
reth them from iſfuing out of this mortall priſon, to re- 
turne into their heauenly countrey ; where, with that 
vertue which is proper to the ſoule alone , they may a- 


mong the blcffcd ſpirits enioy their maker: whoſe Ma- 
Nn 2 teltic 
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ſtay thereupon , but to the end that thereby might 
grow in vs imagination , from imagination diſcourſe, 
from diſcourſe intelligence , and from intelligence 
gladneſle vnſpeakable , which might raiſe vs (as divine, 
and freed from the bands of the flcth) ro the knowledge 
of God, who is the beginning and theend of all good- 
ncflc, towards whom we ought with all cndeuour to 
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ieſtie and power all the parts of the world declare, the 
heauens, the earth, the lea, the day, the night : whereat 
the infernall ſpirits tremble and ſhake; cuen as good men 
on carth bow downe and worſhip the ſame With con- 
tinuail himnes and praiſfesz and in heauen no leſle, all 
the orders and bleſſed companie of Saints and Angels 
do the like world without end. 
This (loe) isas much as mine author hath diſcourſed 
n this ſubie&t, which I haue Engliſhed for my cxcr. 
ciſe in both languages , and haueat your intreaties com- 
municated ynto you : I will not oy, being betrayed 
by M. Spencer, but ſurely cunningly thruſt in, to take 
vp this'tacke , whereby he might ſhift himſelfe from 
that trouble . But howſocuer it be, if it haue liked 
you as it is, I ſhall thinke my time well ſpent, both 
in the tranſlating of it at the firſt, and in the relating ' 
of it vpon this occaſion in this manner . For as I ſayd 
before I began, that I would not tye my ſelfe to the 
ſtrict lawes of an interpreter : ſo hauel in ſome places 
| omitted here and there haply ſome ſentences ( with- 
out which this our Diſcourſe might be complete e- 
nough, becauſe they are rather points of ſubriller in- 
ueſtipgation then our ſpeech required, though the Au- 
thor therein perhaps aymed at the commendation of 
a great reader or abſolute Philoſopher: ) and in the de- 
ſcriptions of ſome of the morall vertues, added ſome- 
what out of others . And what hath beene ſayd con- 
—_— felicitie by him, and delivered in ſub- 
| ſtance by me, I thinke you will allow tobe ſufficient. 
Since therefore my taske is done, and that itgroweth 
late, with this anely petition, that you will be conten 
to beare with the roughneſle of my ſpeech in reporting 
that vnto you, which in his language our Author _ 
6 Qs. 
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eloquently ſet downe, I end. 
Here all the companie aroſe, and 


uing me great 


thankes, ſeemed to reſt very well ſatisfied, as well with 
the manner as with the matter, at the leaſt ſo of their 
courteſte they proteſted . And taking their leaucs 
departed towards the Citie. 
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